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FORESTS 
SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 



TOM FIRR. 

By CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 




JHE memories connected with the name of an illus- 
trious huntsman are very pleasant ones, and appeal 
to the sentiments of the highest and humblest of 
those to whom fox-hunting is a passion. It is not 
merely for the incidents and personal pleasures of a ride with 
hounds that we value these quickening reminiscences, but for 
the characters it has moulded and the energies it has fostered. 
Old friends and scenes connected with the manliest and best of 
sports come back to us at the mention of a huntsman's name, 
and in the after-glow of pleasure we feel we have enjoyed to the 
full the best this life can give us. As long as fox-hunting is an 
institution the name of the late Tom Firr will be remembered, 
for he led the Quorn hunt for twenty-seven seasons with nerve 
unimpared by time or accident To the regret of the whole fox- 
hunting world, the illustrious huntsman was laid to rest last 
December, at the age of sixty-one, under the green grass of 
Leicestershire, over which he had led a thousand gallops. The 
Belvoir and Quorn countries certainly rank first in the world, 
and offer the finest opportunities for a huntsman to come to the 
front ; but the responsibilities and difficulties are at the same 
time proportionally great, for Leicestershire fields are zealous 
and critical, composed of an ever-changing community, so that 
any failure of nerve or decision on the part of a huntsman means 
damage to a reputation. In many ways Tom Firr was a re- 
markable character, a dignified figure-head of fox-hunting for a 
quarter of a century, a man endued with more than average brain- 
power, who would have succeeded in any walk of life. As a 
VOL. XX. B 



2 Tom Firr. 

huntsman, he was by common consent the best that ever blew a 
horn or followed the line of a fox, and to watch him ride across 
country was a liberal education. In appearance he was a tall, 
well-balanced man, by nature intended to sit in a saddle, with a 
grave, dignified countenance that would have befitted an arch- 
bishop. His musical, inspiring voice acted like a stimulant to 
hounds as well as followers, his decisive action and cool nerve in 
moments of difficulty marking him out for a leader of men. 
There was nothing slangy or suggestive of the stable about Tom 
Firr ; he was a beau-ideal huntsman with the manners and action 
of a gentleman, and we of this generation can never expect to 
see him surpassed. Many of those who graduated under the 
Quom huntsman and subsequently became masters of hounds, 
which they hunted themselves, took Tom Firr as the pink and 
pattern of his calling, adopting his methods of conducting a 
chase. 

To sketch briefly his early career, we find that Tom Firr 
first saw the light of day in 1841. That his father was 
kennelman to the Puckeridge hounds no doubt influenced his 
career, and as a natural consequence young Tom entered to 
the chase like a young duck taking to the water, and as a 
youth wandered from kennel to kennel, performing all sorts 
of duties which were useful to him in after life, making him 
thoroughly conversant with every detail connected with his 
profession. It is rather curious to find that he pretty well 
filled every post connected with a hunting establishment, 
excepting that of first whipper-in, and was promoted at the age 
of twenty-four to carry the horn for a celebrated pack, in times 
when promotions were slower than in these days. Perhaps Tom 
Firr was fortunate at a critical period of his life to serve under a 
master who could give him the soundest advice, which moulded, 
his character just as he was on the threshold of a brilliant career. 
It was in 1864 that he went as second whipper-in to Colonel 
Anstruther Thomson, than whom no finer sportsman ever 
breathed, and with Charles Payn, Dick Roake, and Tom Firr 
as assistants, the Pytchley presented a galaxy of hunting talent 
such as few countries could boast Remaining four seasons at 
Pytchley he profited to the full by his opportunities, and in 1869 
was selected to carry the horn for the North Warwickshire, 
under Mr. Lant. Very good was the advice given to Firr 
on his promotion^, which is recorded in Colonel Anstruther 
Thomson's pamphlet. Hints to Huntsmen^ reading as follows : — 
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"* Captain Percy Williams' advice to Tom Firr, when he was pro- 
moted, was — " Stay at home with your hounds, and wear a white 
neckcloth ; " and he also added, " Keep your temper, and stick 
to the line." * Three seasons later Firr went to Quorn as hunts- 
man, under Mr. John Coupland, and in the course of twenty- 
seven seasons served under six Masters, these being the aforesaid, 
Lord *Hoppy' Manners, Captain E. H. Warner, Mr. W. B. 
Paget, Lord Lonsdale, and Captain Bums Hartopp. Each 
Master of Quorn realised that if he wished to show good sport, 
lie must retain the services of Firr as huntsman, and in that 
manner he became an institution in the most fashionable centre 
of hunting in England. 

Tom Firr and Frank Gillard were contemporaries, and 
respectively served as huntsmen to the Quorn and Belvoir 
packs twenty-seven and twenty-six years ; both were top of 
their profession, one taking premier honours in the field, the 
other in the kennel. The Belvoir and Quorn countries run up to 
Melton Mowbray, and each pack holds a fixture in the hunting 
metropolis during the course of a season, so that the fields that 
follow them are practically identigal, and include all the 
-names best known in fox-hunting history during the last 
<iuarter of a century. We may call to mind that Gillard was 
huntsman to the Quorn for a season or two, first with Mr. J. 
Chaworth Musters, then with Mr. John Coupland, but was 
released to go to Belvoir to carry the horn for the sixth 
Duke of Rutland in 1870, the interval being filled by James 
McBride, who was succeeded by Tom Firr in 1872. 

On more than one occasion the Quorn and Belvoir packs 
olashed in a run, atid joining forces, hunted their fox in com- 
pany. A red-letter day was the hunt that took place on 
December 22nd, 1884, when Frank Gillard, with the Belvoir 
pack, roused a fox in Harby Covert, and ran him well for an 
liour and twenty minutes to Widmerpool Plantation in Quora 
territory. In this covert the fox-keeper headed the fugitive 
from the main earths, which had evidently been his goal, 
and jufet as the Belvoir hounds were working him in covert, 
the Quorn pack, with Mr. John Coupland and Tom Firr, 
igalloped up. 

•Tally-ho!' shouted Tom Firr in the middle ride as he 
viewed a tired fox crawl over it * Tally-ho I There goes my 
fox!' 

^Now, Tom, behave yourself!' responded Gillard as he 
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galloped up on a snaffle-bridled bay horse named Game Boy^ 
that carried him all day without making a mistake. ' I shall be 
very angry with you directly, Tom, if you don't let my fox 
alone!' 

The two packs settled any further argument by opening on 
the line, rattling the fox before them out of covert as they went 
away in a compact body. Then followed a lively ride, with the 
representatives of each hunt striving for the lead. Tom Firr 
was riding a very favourite mount, Revolving Light, a brown 
horse with a white face, and his words to his whipper-in, Alfred 
Earp, were, * Watch your own hounds and stick to me ! ' 

Early in the run, when crossing a big grass field before 
reaching the Broughton road, Firr's horse struck into an ant- 
heap and rolled twice over his rider. In no way flurried by the 
accident, Firr was quickly in the saddle again, carrying away- 
liberal tufts of grass on his coat-tail buttons for the rest of the 
day. The combined pack never wanted much assistance, but 
took the line at a good holding pace by Old Dalby Wood into- 
Saxelby Spinney, where the fox, a big gray dog, was viewed 
just in front of them. Struggling gamely on to Lord Wilton's 
plantation, they killed him after hunting together for one hour 
and five minutes, the Belvoir having run consecutively for two- 
hours and twenty-five minutes. 

The names of those who figured conspicuously in this run 
include Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Mr. Edgar Lubbock, Mr. Francis 
Crawley, Mr. Ernest Chaplin, Mr. Lionel Trower, Mons. Roy,, 
and Mons. Couturie, all from Grantham. Then there were Mr. 
J. C. Coupland, Mr. Craig, Captain Hume, and the Rev. J. P. 
Seabrooke, to represent Melton ; Mr. Fisher, of Orston ; Dr. 
Williams, of Colston Bassett ; Mr. John Marriott, of Cropwell ; 
Alfred Earp, and Arthur Wilson, first whipper-in to the 
Belvoir, the present huntsman of the Essex and Sussex pack. 
The brush of this stout fox, which led the combined packs 
across twenty miles of country, was subsequently presented to- 
his Grace the Duke of Rutland, the noble Master of the 
Belvoir, and was set up in a glass case in the kennel. The 
mask was secured by Tom Firr, and was doubtless treasured 
as a trophy of a very remarkable day's sport. 

As a breeder of hounds, Firr attended more to pace than 
appearance, using his own favourites at home, besides such 
famous packs as Lord Willoughby de Broke's, the Earl of 
Yarborough's, and the Oakley. The wonder was that, being so 
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near to Belvoir, Firr did not dip more freely into the blood 
than he did, for there are few kennels to whom it has not been 
of great service. It has been said that Firr's greatest triumph 
in hound-breeding was Alfred, a nice, roan-coloured hound, 
standing about twenty-four inches, who did good service for 
the pack, and won a first prize in 1875 at a foxhound show held 
at the Alexandra Palace. A later-day triumph for Firr was 
when Quorn Dreamer, 1887, by Rufford Galliard — Dorcas, by 
Comos, won the championship for the best dog-hound in the 
1890 Peterborough show. He was a lemon- and-white hound, 
built on racing lines, with an elegant neck and shoulders. In 
the same year Quorn Sampson, by Belvoir Gambler — Charmer, 
by Rallywood, won in the novice class, and he was a massive, 
good-looking dog, built on the lines of his sire. The judges on 
that occasion at Peterborough were Mr. Reginald Chandos 
Pole, M.F.H., Mr. P. A. W. Carnegy, M.F.H., and Mr. Thomas 
Parrington. It was Tom Firr's first and last appearance on the 
flags at Peterborough. 

The mention of Alfred Earp's name, the present kennel 
huntsman to the South Cheshire, under Mr. Reginald Corbet, 
reminds us that he whipped-in to Tom Firr for twenty-four 
seasons, and, as might be expected, his memories of the Quorn 
are very pleasant. In talking of his illustrious chief he paid 
just tribute to his genius as a huntsman, giving a more graphic 
picture of the man Firr was, than perhaps any one else would be 
able to. * I need hardly say he was a man that I always had 
the greatest respect for, although he was a very reserved man, 
and spoke little to his men ; in fact, it might seem strange that 
outwardly he made very little more of me in the last week that 
I was with him than he did in the first. Still, for all that, he 
•was a good man to live with — I mean, not a tyrant who black- 
guarded his men. If he had occasion to speak for any fault, his 
words were few and to the point ; he would never bring it up 
again, nor would he listen to tales from any one. It speaks for 
itself that Charlie Growcutt, the head kennelman, was with him 
the whole time, having gone with Frank Gillard when Mr. 
Musters was Master of the Quorn.. As a huntsman, every one 
knows, he was one of the best that ever blew a horn, and I am 
<:ertain there never was one who could speak to a hound with 
such a grand voice. When hunting his fox he was always 
quiet; he hated noise, and no matter how bad the scent, I 
never knew him to lose his temper. 
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* I have often seen him on a bad scenting day, when castings 
his hounds, and some of the field, as they often do, kept 
moving on. He would work his horse broadside on in front of 
them, and hold them there, all so quietly that they would not 
realise his move. I always thought him a marvellous man over 
a country : no matter how big it was, he was always with his 
hounds, but never in a hurry. He rode slower at his fences than 
most people do in Leicestershire, and with rather a loose fein,. 
like the late Mr. J. O. Trotter, than whom a better man to 
hounds on a rough horse never was. Firr never lost his temper 
with his horse, and could get as much out of one as any one 
I ever knew. One instance of this I call to mind, it was in Mr. 
Coupland*s last season, and I was second whipper-in. The meet 
was at Costock. December 1884, and we found a fox in Bunny- 
Old Wood, going away at once through the Intake on to- 
Willoughby Gorse, bearing to the right for Hoton. The pace 
up to here was fast, and we turned left-handed, crossing the 
Burton road with slower hunting to Sixhills, through Mr^ 
Craddock's Ash Spinney, on over Mr. Coupland^s farm. Here 
the pace improved up to Old Dalby on the right, with Upper 
Broughton and Curate's Gorse on the left The first whipper- 
in's horse was done here, as we went down the vale by Hickling, 
crossing the canal on to Kaye Wood and Colston Bassett,. 
ending at Langar, where Firr had to stop his hounds, as it was 
getting dark. He was all by himself, and rode one horse all 
day, a chestnut called Spec, who was none the worse. I met 
him at Colston Bassett as he was coming back, and I believe the 
point of the run was twelve miles as the crow flies — the way 
hounds ran nearer twenty-three miles. I dare say some of the 
gentlemen remember it ! 

* Firr was not a man that got many falls, but those he did g^t 
always seemed to me to hurt him about the head. I was 
awfully frightened one day cub-hunting in the Narboro* country^ 
and we were running well, but somehow hounds slipped us at 
the back of Kilby village. There we nicked in with our second 
horses and changed, getting on to the line where Mr. Wade and 
Will West, the second whipper-in, had gone. The first fence we 
came to brought down poor Firr ; he lay as he fell, and I quite 
thought his neck was broken. I was in an awful fix, as there 
was not a soul near us; so I undid his scarf, doing what I 
thought best, and in about twenty minutes he came to. Later 
on he so far recovered as to be able to get on bis horse, but he 
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would have it we were out with the Pytchley, and I firmly 
believe he never remembered having that fall. The hounds in 
the meantime had gone on and killed their fox, and we did not 
overtake them until they had got to Leicester on their way 
home.' 

The last fall that poor Firr ever took was on his head, 
through his horse pecking on landing over a stone wall. This 
sad accident followed closely on another, and he never hunted 
hounds again after that fateful morning of October i8th, 1898, 
when chasing a fox from Charley Wood. 

The supporters of the Hunt were not slow to admit that it 
was in a great measure owing to Firr's efforts that the Quorn 
country for so long a time enjoyed such an unvaryingly high 
standard of sport, and they backed their opinion by presenting 
him with a cheque, on his retirement, amounting to 3200/., being 
the largest presentation ever made to a huntsman. The three 
hundred and eighty names of subscribers on the list showed the 
wide feeling of respect felt towards him. Foremost was the 
name of his Majesty the King, who, when Prince of Wales, rode 
with the Quorn ; the Dukes of Beaufort, Rutland, Portland, and 
Somerset; ihe Duchesses of Newcastle and Sutherland; the 
Bishop of Peterborough ; Lords Belper, Dudley, Essex, 
Lonsdale, Harrington, Kenyon, Edward Manners, Crawshaw, 
Newark, W. Bentinck, H. Bentinck, Percy St. Maur, Trevor, 
Henry Vane Tempest ; Sir Gilbert Greenall, and a host of 
notabilities in the world of sport responding to Mr. J. D. 
Craddock*s invitation. The presentation of the cheque, together 
with a large silver zsalver, was made by Lord Belper, chairman 
of the Quorn Hunt Committee, in the presence of a large 
assemblage at Mr. E. H. Warner's house. In returning thanks, 
Firr, who was attired in his scarlet for the last time, said : 
' Although my days as huntsman to the Quorn are now over — 
for which I am exceedingly sorry — at the same time I hope to 
derive much pleasure in the future from the thoughts of the past 
I shall from time to time look at the list of subscribers to the 
testimonial with the greatest pleasure and pride, for it is the 
crowning point to years of happiness which I have spent with 
the Quorn.' 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. 

By * An Old Fogey.' 

HEN not long since I read in a popular society 
journal that nowadays the carriage, with the usual 
horse or horses to draw it, hitherto thought good 
enough by the country gentleman of the period as a 
mode of conveyance here, there, and everywhere, is now only in 
use amongst a few old fogies, like the horrified Alderman 
Gobble, when, in similar fashion, he was informed by the 
Times that Temple Bar was coming down, I found myself 
involuntarily stretching out a feeble hand to the bell-rope— 
electric bell, I should have said — and ringing violently for the 
sherry. 

{Note by the Editor: 'You mean whisky and soda, don't 
you ?' 

* No, I don't. I'm an Old Fogey, and mean just what I 
said.' — The Author.] 

And while I drank a glass — a large one — I found myself 
wondering whether I ought not to apologise to myself for 
having been born too soon. 

Has it actually come to this, that because I prefer to take 
the road seated behind what my friend, Mr. Arthur Yates, 
would term * a bit o' blood,* instead of a hideous machine, 
reeking of petroleum and steered by a chauffeur hailing from 
what Mickey Free would call * foreign parts,* and redolent of 
garlic, I am to be styled an Old Fogey ? 

*Ah, well,' as I once overheard the late Fred Archer re- 
mark in the paddock at Epsoir just after he had received a 
severe wigging from one of his noble patrons, * I can stand all 
that !' 

Far be it from me to deny that the motor is a most service- 
able invention in many ways, and as time goes on will no 
doubt become more so. At present, however, it is useless to 
deny that it is essentially a rich man's toy, and a dangerous 
plaything at that more often than not. 

A pretty good proof, if any were wanted, was the terrible 
accident on the Brighton road in October last, when a motor, 
according to all accounts only going at the rate of seven miles 
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an hour, and driven by a chauffeur of experience (which is equiva- 
lent to being a good 'whip') ran up a bank with apparently 
neither rhynr^e nor reason, with the result that the owner was 
badly hurt, the friend who accompanied him dangerously 
injured, whilst the wretched chauffeur was killed on the spot. 
The motor itself, which had only a few days previously cost 
1250/., was literally smashed to • smithereens. Altogether, a 
tolerably expensive day's outing. 

I can't imagine anything more unsatisfactory — not to say 
ignominious — than being smashed up in a motor. It does not 
even give you time for reflection. In nine cases out of ten 
with a runaway horse or horses, as the case may be, the safest 
thing to do is to stick to the ship and trust to Providence to 
pull you through; but it strikes me very forcibly that with a 
runaway motor the wisest course would be to jump for it — if 
you had time, that is. 

Major Whyte Melville, in his inimitable discription in Market 
Harbord of Mr. Sawyer's nocturnal drive with the Honourable 
Crasher, after their memorable dinner at Parson Dove's, relates 
how the former gentleman, when twitted by his reckless com- 
panion on his nervousness, replied, * All right, old fellow, drive 
to the devil if you like,' and this notwithstanding that he felt 
quite convinced in his own mind that sooner or later there must 
be a smash. 

I question though whether, had the vehicle containing the 
pair been a motor instead of a mail phaeton, Mr. Sawyer 
would have felt inclined, good plucked one as he was, to have 
taken his chance with the complacency he is described as doing. 

Fancy a drive on a motor car with the celebrated Jack 
Mytton at the helm ! Had they been invented in his time, 
*Nimrod' would not have had so many adventures of that 
eccentric gentleman to describe as he did, you may depend. 

But enough of the motor. Though a rum *un to look at, he's 
a good 'un to go, as the saying is, and as he has evidently come 
to stay, we must make the best of our visitor whether we like 
him or no. And I am afraid a good many of us don't. Still, in 
the character of an Old Fogey, I wonder what I shall be called 
by the racing Sybarite, when I have the audacity to say that in 
my humble opinion the Newmarket of old, when a hack was a 
necessity, or nearly so, and you were dependent on a friendly 
trap for a sandwich or a glass of champagne during the day, was 
far more enjoyable than it is now. 
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Just in the same way that Rome during the reign of Pio 
Nono was a place by itself, so was Newmarket under the sway 
of Admiral Rous. 

Nowadays Rome is hardly distinguishable from any other 
Italian city — in its manners and customs I mean ; whilst New* 
market, with its Grand Stand and its mammoth stakes — another 
rich man's toy — is pretty much on a muchness with any other of 
the big race meetings, with this difference, that it is twice as 
expensive and not half so comfortable. To the hunting man, 
and the country gentleman of the old school, the-'picnicky' 
character of a day's racing at Newmarket, to be had nowhere 
else, constituted half the charm. The sight of rare old George 
Payne seated on his hack in the pouring rain — and it can rain at 
Newmarket — scorning even the protection of an overcoat, and 
betting away like fury all the time, would, I really believe, be 
too much for the nerves of your up-to-date race-goer in the 
luxurious age we live in. 

The recollection of my first visit to Newmarket still clings to 
me like a limpet, if only that it was the very wettest day I ever 
went racing on. Walnut, belonging to Mr. John Foy. was a red- 
hot favourite for the Cambridgeshire, and a friend and myself,, 
being well *on' the supposed 'good thing,* went down expressly 
to see him win : * The Bull ' at Cambridge, whither we went 
overnight, being our starting-point. 

Unfortunately we had not taken the precaution to secure a 
trap beforehand ; the consequence was, that in the morning we 
found that the only conveyance obtainable was a diminutive 
pony trap just big enough to hold our two selves, a pigeon pie^ 
and a couple of bottles of the * usual.* The day was a damper 
all round. 

The pony, disgusted at being taken out of his warm stable 
on such a beast of a day, declined to go except at his own 
pace, which was a trifle slower than that of a snail ; the rain got 
into the pie and drowned the pigeon ; finally — and that was the 
last straw — Walnut got done by the shortest of heads by the 
French horse, Montargis, who started at 40 to i, and whose 
colours being somewhat similar were mistaken by my companion 
for those of a north-country horse — Kelchburne, if I remember 
rightly — belonging to a cousin of his, about which he had taken 
a bet of 1000 to 10. 

It was all very fine to read in the papers the next day that 
a prominent member of the Jockey Club was so struck by the 
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artistic finish of Newhouse on the favourite, that he presented 
that * pocket Hercules ' with a * tenner * on the spot. * That 
didn't do us any good/ as my friend and pardner very justly 
observed. 

Newhouse's end was a sad one. When, in the zenith of his 
fame as a light-weight jockey of the highest class, he abandoned 
riding for betting on a lavish . scale, he went doWnhill at a 
greater pace than any race he ever rode in. 

All his money gone and abandoned by his former patrons,, 
he died at last in an obscure lodging in London, and he was 
only spared the indignity of a pauper's funeral by the kindness 
of Fred Archer, who, the moment he heard of the death of his 
old colleague, came forward with characteristic generosity. 

A veritable pigmy in stature, the story goes that on making 
his first appearance at Monte Carlo, the authorities refused to 
let him into the gambling room on account of his youthful 
appearance, and only did so on his producing witnesses to prove 
that he was old enough to take care of himself — * more than 
seven,' in fact. 

This is certain, that during his sojourn in the Principality 
Newhouse was generosity itself, entertaining on a most lavish 
scale; members of the Jockey Club, amongst others, being not 
too proud to accept the little man's hospitality. 

On another of my visits to Newmarket from Cambridge, to 
see the * Two Thousand' won by Gang Forward, if I remember 
rightly, a funny thing happened. A friend and myself having 
chartered a dogcart to take us there, strolled round after break- 
fast to Trinity College with the object of asking a young friend 
of mine, who had lately come up to the 'Varsity from Harrow^ 
if he would care to come along with us. Not finding him at his 
rooms, we made inquiries of the porter at the lodge, who had 
directed us thither, as to his whereabouts. 

He couldn't say for certain, he told us, where Mr. 

might be, but he would be sure to see him later on, and 
then he would willingly give him any message we liked to 
leave. 

* It was only to ask him to come to the Two Thousand,' I 
replied, ' and " later on " wouldn't do, as we were oflf almost 
immediately. It is more than likely,' I added, 'that he is 
going on his own account, and has already started.' 

To my intense astonishment, not to say bewilderment, the 
custodian of the gate, an elderly person, by way of reply went 
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off into a fit of laughter. I never saw any one so amused, with 
apparently no cause, before. 

* Well/ said I, * p'raps when youVe quite done you'll explain 
where the joke comes in ?' 

' The joke ?' he rejoined with tears in his eyes. * Why, you re 

wantin' Mr. to go along with you to Noomarket, to be 

sure I 'Ifk go to Noomarket ! Why, you might just as well 
ask 'im to go to *ell !' 

And the bare notion so tickled the porter that off he went 
again into another fit of laughter, louder than its predecessor. 

For once I was fairly puzzled. Either the porter had made 
a mistake, or else the youth I was in quest of, whom I had 
known from his earliest childhood, must have strangely altered 
since we had last met. And so it turned out. 

Trinity College being full at the time when he came up to 
the 'Varsity, my young friend had to go into lodgings in the 
town pro Urn. The undergraduate resident in the College upon 
whom I had called, though bearing the same name, was not 
related to him in any way, and, moreover, was so entirely free 
from all sporting proclivities that it was small matter for surprise 
that our invitation to Newmarket should cause unbounded 
merriment to one who evidently knew his ways and manners 
so well as did the porter of Trinity. 

Needless to observe that no meeting at Newmarket would 
be considered perfect without the presence of a goodly number 
of undergraduates, mounted on all sorts and conditions of hacks, 
their favourite house of call in those days being the * White 
Lion/ at the top of the town, kept by Nelly Arber. 

On that lady retiring from business, the hostelry in question 
was acquired by Ben Bartholomew, the once celebrated jockey, 
and, according to all accounts, one of the very straightest that 
was ever hoisted into a saddle. 

One of the principal sufferers in the terrible accident at 
Goodwood, during the race for the Stakes, won by Pretty 
Boy, when half-a-dozen horses were all down at once, he 
had to retire perforce from his profession when in the zenith 
of his fame. 

His first experience as a boniface at Newmarket not being 
altogether a success, Ben moved into the ' White Lion/ with, as 
it turned out, the happiest results. 

Having taken the house, the next thing was to stock it — no 
such easy matter just then with its new proprietor. Mr. Harvey 
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Combes' mandate therefore to his manager, when his old jockeys 
called by appointment one day at the brewery, to 'give Mr. 
Bartholomew credit for a thousand pounds/ came as a relief^, 
you may depend. 

Never did a deal prove more beneficial to all concerned than 
the one just mentioned. Ben Bartholomew had been settled at 
the ' White Lion ' but a very short time before it began to be 
bruited about that there was such a tap of brown stout to be 
obtained at his house as had not been tasted in Newmarket 
within the memory of man, with the result that, before very^ 
long, so great was the demand for Ben's heavy wety that Mr. 
Harvey Combes' 'thousand* was wiped off the books in less 
than half no time. 

Nor should this be a matter for wonderment, seeing that 
from time iipmemorial Combes' London stout has been 
celebrated for its superlative excellence. For a verification of 
this statement, if any be necessary, ask the first London cabman 
you come across for his opinion on the subject — cabbies are 
popularly supposed to consume more stout than any one else — 
and it is a million to nothing on his naming the winner, viz.,. 
Combe, Delafield, & Co.> in once. 

How old Ben came to be a jockey is quite a story by itself,, 
and as I don't believe it has ever been related, I now give the 
particulars just as I heard them from his own lips. 

A certain Newmarket trainer having a horse i n the 
Cesarewitch, found himself as the tipie drew near without a boy 
small enough to ride him at the weight— a mere feather. 

At his wits* end to know what to do for the best, he 
bethought him of a farmer in the neighbourhood who might 
possibly have some raw material on his farm capable of being 
licked into shape in time for the race. 

With this object in view, he lost no time in riding over to 
Mildenhall, to see his friend on the subject. He was in luck as 
it happened. The farmer had got the very thing : one of the 
smallest and strongest boys for his age ever seen, and as bold as 
a lion into the bargain. 

The lad had, of course, never been astride anything but a 
cart-horse in his life, but if this didn't matter and the boy and 
his parents raised no objection, which was not at all likely, the 
trainer was welcome to him. 

One glance at the sturdy, apple- faced urchin, sitting 
sideways in digagi fashion on one of his master's horses, who- 
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Tode up at the moment, was quite sufficient for the more than 
anxious trainer. 

Approached on the subject there and then, the lad expressed 
his entire approval of the scheme in one of the broadest grins 
«ver perpetrated by a ploughboy. The only thing now was to 
£et the parents' consent, and this being readily granted, it came 
to pass that in less than forty - eight hours little Ben 
Bartholomew, duly apprenticed for a term of years to his 
new master, found himself (with stringent orders to keep 
Tiis hands down) riding his first exercise gallop on Newrtarket 
Heath. 

The fitting wind-up to the story would be, of course, that 
the ex-ploughboy won the Cesarewitch in a canter, and married 
his master's daughter the moment his time of apprenticeship 
was over, if not before, and were it not that my early bringing 
up — on strict George Washington principles — is ever before me, 
to say. nothing of a wholesome dread of being bowled out by 
some lynx-eyed member of the sporting press, I should feel 
strongly inclined to let that useful horse ' Romance ' have his 
head for once. As it is, stern regard for veracity compels me to 
reluctantly admit that, whichever was the first horse to catch the 
judge's eye in the Cesarewitch of that year, it was not the one 
the youthful Benjamin made his maiden effort upon. 

The * White Lion ' situated as it was within a stone's throw 
almost of the racecourse, one would naturally have thought that 
an old hand at the game, like Ben Bartholomew, must have 
b^en, if not a regular attendant, a constant visitor to the 
Newmarket meetings. To my astonishment, however, he told 
me that, with his retirement from active participation in it, * the 
sport of kings' had lost all charm for him, so much so that, 
-during the many years he had occupied the house, he had only 
been once on the Heath when any racing was going forward. 

Staying there one summer, it was my custom to go out 
^very morning at an early hour to tout the horses en amateur. 
On returning to the *^ White Lion,' about eight o'clock or so, 
it was odd if old Ben was not limping about outside (he was a 
martyr to gout), and still more so if he did not make tender 
inquiries regarding my breakfast. Had I ordered it ? he would 
ask. If not,' What would I like.^ A bloater, kidneys, or what? 
' A bloater ? Very good. I'll go down in the town and get you 
one.' And away would stump Ben accordingly at as good a 
pace as his lameness would allow. This happened so frequently 
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— nearly ever}* morning, in fact — and remonstrance with Ben 
himself not being of the slightest avail, I at last spoke to one of 
his sons about it, pointing out that I did not like to see his 
father, suflfering with gout as he was, hobbling down to the 
town every morning on my account. I was assured, in reply, 
that there was not the slightest occasion to put myself out, 
old Ben's apparent anxiety to procure my breakfast being in 
reality one for me and two for himself. ' He has to pass the 
*' White Hart '* on the way to the fishmonger's,' explained young 
Jim, noting my perplexity, 'and,' he added, grinning expres- 
sively as he spoke, 'he has to pass the " White Hart'' comif^g 
back. Now you understand/ 

He went on to tell me that Mrs. Bartholomew, worthy old 
soul, not approving of her husband, in the; gouty state he was 
in, partaking of strong drink early in the day, had given strict 
orders that he should not be served with it — at home, at all 
events. Poor old Ben was therefore compelled to adopt what 
Mr. Jorrocks would call a ' rouse ' in order to indulge in his 
favourite * morning,* and made use of me accordingly. 

Visitors to Newmarket will probably remember Mrs. Willings, 
an eccentric lady of means, not unlike a mere man in both ap- 
pearance and manners, to say nothing of language, who, with 
her pair of ponies, were always very much en evidence on race 
days. Having been in old Ben's debt for a considerable period 
for spirits, soda water, &c., and no notice ever being taken of 
his applications for payment, he was obliged at last^ very 
much against his will, to threaten her with proceedings in the 
County Court. The very next day, up drove the lady to the 
^ White Lion * in a perfect fury, and, on the offending landlord 
presenting himself, gave him such a piece of her mind that he 
hardly knew whether he was standing on his head or his heels. 

* I stood her nonsense for some time,' said Ben when relating 
the story, ' like a lamb, but when it came to calling me a '' flap- 
eared " old rascal, I ran indoors for my hunting whip, and it 
was lucky for her that she was gone by the time I got back, or 
I should have laid it oVer her shoulders as sure as her name was 
WiUings.' 

Ben*s aural appendages, I may mention, were abnormally 
large — quite elephantine, indeed— and a natural sensitiveness on 
this score probably accounted for his fair visitor's parting shot 
taking the effect it did on her victim's usually even tempera- 
ment. 
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• 
I may mention that it was on a pony belonging to this same 

lady that poor Fred Archer had his first winning mount. 

Every Sunday when a guest at the * White Lion/ I always 
made a point of dining with the family in the middle of the 
day, and it is hard to say which was the more enjoyable of the 
two, the dinner — invariably ushered in by Suffolk dumpling — 
or the company : Old Ben, when thawed by a bottle of port 
wine, proving himself a raconteur of the highest order of 
merit. 

I had often heard of a Suffolk dumpling, but until I tasted 
one at the first of these Sunday dinners, I had no- 
idea what a good thing it was. Imagine a suet pudding- 
so light as to literally melt in your mouth, accompanied 
by some of the very richest gravy you ever tasted, this last 
served separately and piping hot in a boat, and you have the 
Suffolk dumpling as composed by Mrs. Bartholomew, herself a 
Suffolk woman, and in her own particular line, a veritable 
cordon bleu. 

I don't know whether such is the case now ; but in former 
days, the French horses with engagements at Newmarket 
invariably made the * White Lion ' their headquarters, the late 
Mr. Harry Jennings ( Vieux Chapeau) being on those occasions 
very much en evidence. He was not as a rule the man to take 
a stranger into his confidence, but he did on one occasion, the 
exception being a personal friend of the writer's. 

It was on the Sunday before the Cambridgeshire of 1875^ 
and my friend, who was also staying at the * White Lion,' and 
Harr}' Jennings having struck up an acquaintance, apparently to 
their mutual satisfaction, the latter, who was in charge of an 
unusually strong contingent, asked the other whether he would 
like to go round the boxes before their occupants were done up 
for the night — an invitation which, needless to say, was at once 
accepted by the incorrigible punter he addressed. 

Accordingly, out they went into the stable-yard, and the 
inspection commenced. 

'That's So-and-So,' said 'Old Hat' as they looked into 
No. I box. * And that's So-and-So and So-and-So,' he went on 
as each box was entered in turn. Finally they came to the last 
one of all. 

* Winner of the Cambridgeshire! grunted the trainer as he 
pointed to its occupant. 

It was Peut-^tre. 
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What a tip ! And the worst of it was, the recipient did not 
profit by it to the extent of a penny piece. 

The fact was, that, knowing * Vieux Chapeau ' by repute, he 
-thought what he told him was too good to be true! 

I can't take leave of * Vieux Chapeau ' without mention of 
the following confession of his : — 

• Whenever I gets the needle,' said the good old man, ' I 
goes out into the Forest (Chantilly) and has a good swear all to 
inyself. Lor* bless yer, God Almighty don't take no notice of a 
poor racin' man !' 




HUNTING REMINISCENCES. 

By ' Snaffle,' 

Author of 'Gun, Rifle, and Hound: 

|NE of the drawbacks of having hunted, as I have, 
with some eighty odd packs of hounds, is the ex- 
treme difficulty of locating correctly the incidents 
with which one's memory is naturally stored. For 
instance, the following is a most vivid memory of mine. 
Hounds were running hard when we came to a most impossible 
bottom ; a dozen feet below the level of the fields each side ran 
a sluggish stream, its banks almost perpendicular, and joined by 
a frail-looking plank foot-bridge without a hand-rail. There 
was only one way of crossing, which was to take a slanting 
<ourse down to the water, ride some way in it, and then up the 
other side ; and, of course, there was only one place where this 
could be done. We were obliged to go in Indian file ; I was 
riding a hot young horse, afid, his blood being up, he began to 
raise his forehand. To prevent his regularly rearing I had to 
give him his head a little, and before I could stop him, he dashed 
down the bank and jumped on to the foot-bridge. I do not 
think it could possibly have borne our weight fairly, but 
fortunately he did little more than change his leg on. the planks, 
whence he jumped on to the far bank, and, after a horrible 
moment's scrambling, we were safe. Now, this is the sort of 
thing one is not likely to forget, but I cannot recollect where it 
happened — nor, indeed, when — though it was many years ago. 
I once saw a fox run to ground in a small culvert under the 
VOL. XX. C 
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road. No terrier being available, the Master ordered a squib 
to be used, and when the pack had been withdrawn a h'ttle, this 
was done, and, of course, sent the fox out at the other end of 
the drain, and away he went with his brush on fire, I could not 
say that it was actually flaming, but it was smoking, and by the 
time hounds rolled him over, which they very soon did, it was 
as hairless as the tail of a coon. This is another incident I 
cannot locate, though I do not remember many packs where a. 
whip carries one of these fireworks (should it perhaps be called 
a Roman candle rather than a squib ?) on his saddle. There are 
dozens of recollections, more or less vivid, of mine in which 
memory has but retained the thing itself, the surroundings being 
lost in the limbo of oblivion. 

Foxhounds sometimes kill other animals than foxes, as 
everybody knows ; but the following, I imagine, is a record day's 
bag for an established pack : two badgers, one fox (mangy), one 
lamb, sundry hares and rabbits, and a hen pheasant This pack 
has disappeared from the list, in name at least, but it was a regular 
two-days-a-week subscription pack. It was hunted by the 
biggest fraud, in the shape of a professional huntsman, I ever met. 
It is, I think, no slight testimonial to the merits of that class to 
say, as I can, that I never knew but two utterly incompetent pro- 
fessionals ; the other's name still appears in the list, but with 
harriers, so I hope he has improved, and it must be owned he was 
very young when I knew him. But the former was an old fraud. 
As to inefficient amateur huntsmen —but I think that is a subject 
safer to leave alone — I have a good many friends who are 
carrying, or have carried, a horn. Besides, people who live, or 
rather have lived, in glass houses are proverbially debarred from, 
stone-throwing. 

About fifteen years ago, we had a very fast twenty-minutes one 

morning over a big country, and my friend B rode in my 

pocket the whole time. I didn't say anything when we checked 

— but I went home. Poor B ! he was one of those who took 

to hunting when grown up, and took to it with all his heart — to- 
the riding part of it, I mean ; he never knew anything about the 
hounds. I remember the horse he was riding that day, too, the 
one concerning which I kept on wondering whereabouts on me 
it would alight, if we came down. It had been one of a lot sold 

at Leicester, by Donovan, I fancy. B had sent a 

commission to bid for him up to a hundred, but, the horse 
having a big hock (he had hit himself in his stall), he got it for 
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ninety. The day the horse arrived, B^— - came to me with a 
rather long face, and asked me to go and see him ; I examined 
the hoclc 

* What do you think of it ? * he asked. 

* I'll take him off your hands/ I answered. 
'No!' 

'And give you a tenner for your bargain/ I added. 

* No, no ! ' was the answer, • if he's good enough for you, he's 
good enough for me.' 

To show that for once I was not far out, I may add that the 
horse in question was subsequently sold at Tattersall's for four 

hundred guineas ! I once saw B at the covertside, lark him 

over a mortared and coped stone wall, the owner of which 
afterwards assured me it was nearer six feet than five ; and 

B rode quite fifteen stone. I was told that B rode this 

horse himself, at a country steeplechase meeting, declaring three 
or four stone overweight. My informant, who knew what he 

was talking about, said he thought B would have won too, 

only the horse bolted crossing a road. 

B had a good deal of Jack Mytton in him. On one 

occasion he quite unnecessarily swam a small arm of the sea. 
This was on another horse, but also a rare good sort ; four 
hundred was bid, and refused, for him also, the day he won 
at Cardiff Hunter Show. 

Poor B ! the last time I saw him was at Ascot, cheery 

as ever, though he owned to a bad week. Exactly a fortnight 
later, I met a mutual friend at a Four-in-Hand Club Meet, 
and then first heard that after the Royal meeting in question, 

B found himself unable to 'face the music/ and so had, 

by his own hand, gone to the 'bourne whence no traveller 
returns.' This, however, is perhaps not quite a hunting 
recollection. 

A writer in the Badminton MagcLzine has told us that 
'to enjoy hunting we must, like Mr. Surtees, be able to see 
the humorous side of things,' and I thoroughly agree with 
him. But the worst of it is there is so very little humorous 
side to our life, now-a-days. Take the question of dress for 
instance. How Surtees' pen revelled in the eccentricities 
of costume which were familiar to him, and yet he wrote about 
the time of the Crimean War. To what a dead level of 
monotony we are reduced in this respect However provincial 
the hunt, the get-up of its members is the same as that in the 
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shires, and the components thereof come from the same 
emporiums. We are not even allowed a choice in the colour 
of our tops, which is very cruel. I have a particular fancy for 
a deep dark mahogany top, but I haven't the moral courag-e 
to wear them. I only know two men, not farmers, who hunt 
in a cap, and they, I take it, wouldn't do it in a strange country. 
I try to recollect any very quaint costume which I may 
have seen in the hunting field, and — with one exception — can 
think of nothing odder than a Baptist minister in a pair of black 
velveteen trousers. This is a very different thing from Mr. 
Gillyflower's fisherman's boots of patent leather, or Captain 
Doleful's oilskin-covered hat and converted militia coat. The 
sportsman in question — the preacher, not Captain Doleful — was 
having a day with the Maesgwynne Hounds — now, like their 
master, no more. I only saw this pack twice, I think, but there 
was a good deal of humour about its surroundings. The late 
Mr. Powell, the Master, was a character in many ways, and 
certainly not a dressy man in the hunting field. His son-in-law, 
on the other hand, had about the best * leg for a boot ' I ever 
saw, and was always turned out by the first artists. One 
morning he was seen to contemplate his boots and the Master's 
alternately, for about five minutes ; at last he asked : 

* Do you get your boots from Hartley .? ' 

' Lord bless you, no ! ' was the answer, ' I get them in 
Llanboidy.' 

There are a lot of good stories about Mr. Powell, and the 
following one, though it has nothing to do with hunting, is worth 
saving from oblivion. Before telling it, I should explain that 
not long before a horse of Powell's, running at Croydon, 
disappeared in the fog on the far side of the course, and when 
the horses reappeared was so far behind that people (no doubt 
very wrongly) assumed it had been pulled. The horse was a 
public fancy, and there was a good deal of talk about the 
incident. On the occasion I speak of, Mr. Powell was speaking 
at a political meeting in his own constituency, and was justifying 
the conduct of his (the Liberal) party. 

* Now, gentlemen,* he said, * I have taken you in succession to 
home affairs, to foreign affairs, to the Colonies and Ireland. Is 
there anywhere else I can take you ? ' 

* Take us to Croydon racecourse, Mr. Powell,* was the ready 
reply of some sportsman in the back of the hall. 

I return to the subject of dress in the hunting field. Once, 
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and once only, it has been my fortune to know a man who would 
have been a godsend to Surtees, but as it is not twenty years ago 
since I last saw him in the hunting field, and as he may be, and, 
I hope, is still flourishing, I am afraid I must limit myself to an 
exact description of his appearance, without referring to his 
name or county. By so doing I run, I am aware, a consider- 
able risk of being disbelieved ; but the following sketch is fidelity 
to nature itself. Imagine a figure and countenance of the Don 
Quixote or Doleful type, clad in a black velvet frock-coat, whose 
brass buttons displayed the heads of all the known and unknown 
beasts of chase, a home-made-looking otter-skin waistcoat, ill- 
made brown Bedford cord breeches, bountifully strapped with 
American cloth, and butcher boots of a very provincial type. 
On stale occasions the coat was replaced by a * pink,* which had 
been made by the simple process of dyeing a shepherd's plaid 
shooting coat. Of course, the black squares remained distinctly 
visible ; and, although it was an unmistakable jacket, two brass 
buttons had been sewn on in the middle of the back, not very 
much below the shoulder blades. The gem of the costume, 
however, was the invariable headgear (never laid aside, even on 
the Bench, for the country sportsman in question was a J.P.). 
This was a black velvet hunting cap of the old French pattern 
with a straight glazed peak and a flat top, hanging down towards 
one ear, and giving very much the effect of a chimney-cowl. 
Our Nimrod being, I fear, rather addicted to * old Scotch,' gene- 
rally had not a very steady hand on hunting mornings, and the 
finishing touch was then given to his appearance by several 
lumps of cobweb, applied to stop the bleeding of sundry gashes 
caused by the razor. His mount was a broken-kneed badly- 
groomed chestnut, with a large square saddle-cloth, and two 
diminutive, half-starved-looking terriers invariably accompanied 
him. These, I must own, were better than they looked, and 
proved useful on occasion, for, although we invariably lost sight 
of him as soon as we found, he used to ride about the roads for 
hours, chattering to anybody and everybody who would listen 
to him, and consequently sometimes stumbled on a finish to 
ground. This is a portrait to which, in these fin-de-sikle days, 
it will be hard to find a pendant. 

There are, however, drawbacks to excessive smartness in the 
hunting field, as a doctor in the Life Guards found out one 
morning. He was staying with friends at the time, and just 
before descending to the breakfast-room he was admiring his 
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taut insemble in the cheval-glass, to do which no one had a 
better right, for if his countenance was somewhat suggestive of 
our Darwinian ancestors, he possessed a leg that any right- 
minded boot or breeches maker would have been glad to clothe 
for nothing. Now he takes a step backwards to get a better 
view, now another— catches his spur in the edge of the bath rug, 
and sits down in the tub ! It was a long time before we found 
out why knickerbocker breeches replaced the invariable leathers 
that morning, but he was lucky to have them. Once in my 
life I hunted with the Glamorganshire, having been invited 
thither, through a mutual friend, by some people I had never 
seen. Of course, I appeared at the breakfast-table in pink, 
having, indeed, nothing else with me. The blindest man 
couldn't have helped noticing the blankness of the faces of 
the family; but the reason was beyond me. After breakfast 
a charming daughter of the house broke the matter to me. 

* Sorry you are such a swell. Captain G , because we've 

only got a pony for you to ride.* 

Of course I said the appropriate thing, but I couldn't help 
thinking : * Then why not tell me to bring a horse ? ' The pony 
was a rough one at that, but proved quite equal to the poor day's 
sport which followed. 

Still, if you only do take one hunting suit with you mind you 
don't lose part of it in the train, lest you be obliged to do as I 
once saw one of our best gentlemen riders do, i>., appear at a 
show meet in pink and leathers, topped with a brown pot-hat. 
But enough of dress. 

With hunting recollections memories of horses must ever be 
bound up, and the oddest of these are often connected with 
hirelings. I once went into a strange country for a day, and 
hired a ' hunter ' on the spot. The first fox of the day broke 
right under his nose, and the first jump was a little drain. It 
seemed odd to me that a horse should jump about four feet high 
to clear this ; but at the next fence, a broken-down bank, he, 
when 1 had kicked him up on the one side, deliberately tumbled 
down the other on his head and knees, and I guessed what 
was the matter. *A11 prospect of sport being unhappily 
annihilated, I complacently resigned my place of leader in the 
front rank, and contented myself with trotting quickly on, and 
observing the performances of the others.' This is Pomponius 
Ego's account of the day on which Jorrocks' hounds ran slap 
away from him, and it will serve well enough to describe my 
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share of that run. Towards its end we got into a small stone- 
wall country, and I got along better. I have often noticed the 
greenest of horses will jump walls; they seem to understand 
there is no chancing them. After we killed this fox I ought to 
have gone home, but didn't ; and for once luck served me, for our 
afternoon fox gave us a clinking half-hour in a big country, 
and was, moreover, obliging enough to run the whole way 
parallel to, and never two hundred yards from, a high road. 
This just suited my mount, and I sent him along for all he 
was worth— on the macadam. I often wonder if the thrusters 

of the Hunt have found out yet how I managed to beat 

them so comfortably to Great Woods that day. 

'Not much of a hunter this,' I said to the livery stable 
keeper when I got home that evening. 

* Isn't *e, Capting ? Well, I didn't know. He was one of 

Admiral C 's carriage 'osses, and I only bought 'im last 

We'n'sday.' 

The best hireling I ever had anything to do with was a little, 
long, low bay horse, called the Yankee. I rode him ever so 
many times, and he never fell but once; though on another 
occasion he took away a loose rail between his legs, and only 
saved it by super-equine exertions. A friend was watching the 
long-drawn out struggle, and when we were all right, turned 
to me and remarked, — 

* Takes about one and a half of those to afall^ don't it ?' 

I never saw such a cut-and-come-again customer as this little 
horse. One day I had a longish day out of him ; and next 
morning, on arriving at the meet of another pack, what should^ 
I see but the Yankee with a stranger on his back. On non- 
hunting days he was often in a fly. 

A few months later I was judge at a provincial steeple- 
chase meeting. The appliances provided me were, of course, 
of the rudest, which was unfortunate, as a farmers' and trades- 
men's race resulted in, I think, the finest finish I ever saw 
over a country. My verdict was * Dead heat ; third beaten a 
neck ;' and I know I was right, because both jockeys abused 
me. Two strides further, and I believe the third horse would 
have won. Well, one of the dead-heaters was the Yankee, 

and his jubilant owner informed me that he had been to 

and back, a good thirty-six miles, in a pair-horse fly, the day 
before the race. Amateur trainers, please note. 

Of dealers* horses most men have lots of experience, and 
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of a similar nature. One man, however/ distinguished himself 
by selling me two horses, the only two I ever had that would 
not jump. One was a very odd case. The day after the 
horse was sent home I took him down to the schooling ground, 
and he simply would not look at a hurdle. I hacked him for 
a month or two after this ; and then took him to France, where, 
having very little to do, I tried to school him again. No lead,„ 
no amount of punishment would get him over a bar with a man 
on his back, though alone he would lead over anything. I had 
quite given him up from a hunting point of view ; but next season^ 
being in Kildare, I sent him out with a groom, when lo ! he 
jumped * like ile.' He turned out as good a bank-jumper as I 
ever owned. I afterwards took him to the New Forest, the most 
trappy country I know. Of course I do not refer to the Forest 
proper, but to that part of the N.F.H. country towards the 
Solent, with its little banks and big ditches. He never put a 
foot wrong and was perfectly untiring. In the excitement 
of a run he sometimes, but rarely, jumped a standing fence,, 
and when he did he jumped like a stag. If he didn't I had 
to lead over or lose the run, but, fortunately, he would lead 
over anything, even big gates. I think this is a unique instance 
of a perfectly sound horse, whom nothing on earth would get 
over a sheep hurdle, and I always put it down to brutal mis* 
management in youth. 

The thoroughbred is the hxxntev par excellefice, but most men„ 
if not welter weights, have some experience of these. I would 
rather ride a green thoroughbred than an accomplished cocktaiU 
. because the former will always try. In fact, I was once one of 
two up at the finish of a hard run over an awkward country 
when my mount was a very raw thoroughbred. What choked 
the field off that day was a river in flood, which we chanced and 
got through, though only just without swimming. I remember 
I led over one fence, a bank with ash-trees growing thickly on 
it. My willing but ignorant mount charged me when I got on 
the top, and knocked me into an overhanging tree, a branch of 
which ran under my waistcoat, and left me hanging, like a 
Golden Fleece reversed, v/hile the horse passed under me. Per- 
haps I should have been there now if a button had not given 
way. 

Arabs as hunters are a thing fewer men know much about,, 
but I have ridden a good many of the desert-bred ones, and 
always with satisfaction. If you get hold of a good Arab, you 
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won't often find the need of a second horse, but when they first 
land in England they don't know what jumping means. Most 
of them take to it very kindly, but some are, and remain, rushers. 
I had one which gave me a rare bad fall one day with the Grafton 
by charging a flight of rails. I don't know now why I didn't 
break my neck, for I had a crick in it for weeks. Whereas 
another, imported at the same time, turned out, with exactly the 
same schooling, as safe a conveyance as man can wish for. The 
English-bred Arabs are said by some to be exceptionally good 
hunters. I never owned one, but I remember having a capital 
ride on one of the Hon. Etheldred Dillon's one day with the 
Heythrop. 

Some people think one should always have a veterinary 
surgeon's certificate with every horse one buys. I don't think I 
have had more cripples than most men, and I never bought but 
one in this way. He \vas passed in the morning, and reached 
my stable (twelve miles' walk) in the evening. Next day I 
found him lame from a splint, and my groom said he had 
noticed it on arrival ! 

Farmers are, and always must be, the backbone of hunting. 
Right good fellows they are too. 

* Come back, sir, come back ; wheat, wheat !' I once heard a 
master halloa to a young member of the class. 

* D d hard lines if I can't ride over my own wheat !' was 

the reply. It was his, too ; but, as it was on a farm a dozen 
miles or more from his principal holding, none of us knew it. 

The hardest of times do not seem to blunt the edge of the 
farmer's hospitality. In Ireland they keep more aloof than 
they do in England, which seems a pity. There is no country 
where the farmers are, or were in my day, more sporting than they 
are in Pembrokeshire. And how they did ride, especially after 
a couple of glasses of whisky, despite the fact that some of them 
were deacons of their chapels ! One very shining light had some 
very useful 'chasers, whose success made some of the others a 
bit envious. Hence the following scene at a meeting to con- 
sider the restoration of the sacred edifice, the said deacon in the 
chair. 

* Well,' he said, * I'm willing to give fifty pounds if any one 
else will do as much.' 

' I will, Mr. H.,' said a neighbour at once. 
As he was anything but a religious man, we pressed him for 
his motive. 
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* Well, sir/ he answered, * I knew the old chap thought he 
was quite safe. Dang it, it was worth the money to see his 
face!* 

The 'chasers above referred to were not above taking a turn 
in the plough at times, but Pembrokeshire has produced some 
Tare good horses for all that : the Colonel, Goldfinder, Heather- 
bell (who gave Congress a stone and a beating at Carmarthen)^ 
and Gazelle, being names that occur to me at the moment. 
Lately the county seems to be off colour, and within the last 
decade I can think of nothing to beat the useful Tenby. 

Gazelle is probably a forgotten animal now, but she ought to 
have won the Grand National. She originally belonged to Mr. 
Powell, before mentioned, but at a weeding-out sale she passed 
into the hands of a Narberth tradesman, named Smith. Her 
first performance in the new ownership was to beat Mr. Powell's 
selected horses at one or two local meetings, and Smith seems 
at last to have realised that he had got hold of an exceptional 
animal, and entered her in the then celebrated big steeplechase 
at Croydon. Those who were there will remember the roars of 
laughter her jockey — a raw Welsh lad, without a word of Saxon 
— and his boots and breeches caused in the preliminary. But 
the laugh was on the other side when Gazelle sailed in an easy 
winner hard held, and Smith naturally considered the National 
as good as in his pocket. So did better judges, for he was bid 
several thousands for the mare between the races, and would not 
sell. So far good, if his evil genius had not put it into his head 
to try the mare with some screw, as if the Croydon race was not 
trial enough. Smith's training ground was naturally of the 
roughest, and the mare broke down. I don't think any of her 
progeny ever did any good. She was sold about ten years after 
^'ith a foal at foot by public auction, her owner being bankrupt. 
I am afraid I have strayed somewhat from the hunting field, but 
I can urge that I heard this story — pretty often too — at the 
covertside in Pembrokeshire. 

The farmers play a prominent part, too, in the Devon and 
Somerset country, and no wonder, for it is they who feed the 
deer. This is a country whence most people, I fancy, bring away, 
as I did, a lot of pleasant recollections. It was with that pack 
that hounds had slipped me one day, and I was trying my best 
to make up my leeway. L came to a gate* whose latch was so 

* On Exmoor nobody ever thinks of jumping a gate. I did so once, and 
It got into the local papers ! 
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low and inconvenient that I had to put the mare's head over it 
and lie right out on her neck to unlatch it. Whilst I was in 
this position another rider charged me and nearly knocked 
me over the gate. Nobody, I think would have refrained from 
the few pithy remarks I made. When at last I had got the 
thing open, and floundered back into the saddle, I turned 
round to see if my words had duly impressed the offender ; 
imagine my horror on beholding a young and remarkably nice- 
looking horsewoman ! While holding the gate for her I 
commenced an abject and hasty apology. 

• Please don't mention it/ was the reply, * I'm sure I richly 
deserved it' 

The odd part of it was that from that moment I never saw 
her again, nor could I ever succeed in learning who she was, 
even on Exmoor, where everybody knows everybody else's 
business — and more. 

Another day we were rattling a beaten stag down the Barle 
Valley, when I suddenly came on, and jumped, a flight of rails, 
and a little further on another. I was surprised to hear the 
Master on my left shout wamingly at me, and looked for some 
sort of crop. No, thie enclosure was grass. When I joined 
him he was nearly rolling out of his saddle with laughter, and I 
then learned that I had been guilty of larking in and out of the 
Dulverton Lawn Tennis Club's ground ! 

The Exmoor native never understands the feelings with 
which we lo6k upon a *lep.' 

* I can't understand what you up-country fellows always want 
to be jumping for,' said one of them to me, one day; * isn't this 
sort of thing dangerous enough for anybody ! ' And he pointed 
to a piece of old heather covering a mass of ruts of all depths 
and ages, with a fair sprinkling of holes. 

Apropos of being cannoned into, I once had a day with the 
South Herefordshire, when a native cannoned me three times 
in one day. The first collision was slight, the second jammed 
a good pair of breeches against a fresh- tarred gatepost ; and the 
third (at a fence) knocked horse and self into a ditch, where a 
young lady jumped over me. After this he disappeared. I 
have several reasons to remember that day, one being that I 
covered the most ground I had then ever done with one horse. 
I beat it afterwards by a fearful excursion into an unknown 
part of Hampshire, whence hounds ran straight away, leaving 
me what mathematicians would call x miles from home — home, 
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at that time, being Aldershot. Railways never are any use on 
these occasions. .; 

The other reason was that with luck I should have jumped a 
donkey-cart The country being quite unknown to me, I was 
going gaily across a large grass-field, with some holly bushes in 
the middle. Two lengths or so from them I was horrified to 
discover that they marked the banks of a hollow lane, very 
narrow, but here ten or twelve feet deep. Of course there was 
only one thing to be done, and we got across with a scramble- 
As we did so I caught sight of the astonished faces of two 
yokels in a donkey-cart a little way up. So the lane was 
wide enough for that vehicle, and if they had been a little earlier 
starting for their drive, I should have cleared the lot ; or, more 
probably, the sight would have baulked my horse, and we should 
all have come to howling grief. 

I have already exceeded the limits I had marked out for 
myself, and not been able to say anything of fox, deer, or 
hare, or of our luck with the hounds. These things I must 
leave for another occasion ; so I will wind up with a maxim : 

If a man is alone with the hounds, it is usually admitted he 
is at liberty to do as he thinks best with them. Before you 
cast them, then, just look over your shoulder, and see that you 
are alone, I once found myself in this pleasant position, and 
neglected to look back till I had most scientifically and un- 
successfully * held them on.' I then discovered the Master and 
half-a-dozen of the field a few score yards back, convulsed with 
delight. As a matter of fact, the fox had gone to ground in the 
last fence I had jumped, so there was no harm done. At all 
events, I got off easier than Mr. Soapey Sponge did at the hands 
of the Right Honourable the Earl of Scamperdale. To be sure, 
though, he got hold of the wrong pack. 
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HOW WE LOST THE COPPERTIN 
BURGHS; 

Or, The High Sport of Electioneering Times. 

By ' ROCKWOOD/ 
AutAor of * Stories of Scottish Sports? 

[E lost the Coppertin Burghs by a short heady cm say, 
Sir ? No, Sir, we lost them by something less than 
that — we lost them by a wooden leg ! ' 
' By a wooden leg ? ' 

* Yes, Sir, by a wooden leg, and no mistake about it, more 
shame to us all, indeed. I, for one, can never forget it, though 
with this 'ere ballot box and secret voting, and all that rot, 
electioneering ain't the fine art that it was fifty years ago. 
There's no cutting out, no kidnappin' ; why, there isn't even any 
canvassing, though that was never much in my line at the best 
of times. No, Sir, politics am't a patch on what they was, that 
they arn*t, I'll swear; yet that's no excuse why we should 
ha* lost the Burghs that 'ere time ; worsted by a pack o' Rads. 
They ha* made it hot for me since, and now that it's 'lection 
tinje, every one has his little go at me. See those boys playing 
wooden leg ? — that's to rile me. Ay, and here comes that old 
Radical, Cobbler Deacon. Good mornin'. Cobbler ! ' 

* Good mornin*. Captain ; what's the price o' timber ? ' 

' You'd better take your head up to the saw-pits and ax, it 
might be worth a little mine in deal planks, that there solid log.' 

The cobbler went on his way, laughing. Captain Capstan 
was harbour-master of the Coppertin Burghs. He had, in his 
day, been captain of a coasting schooner, and knew tides, lights, 
and landmarks, as well as any pilot in the channel, but politics 
were a little beyond him. He was passionately fond of 
electioneering, and could have heard with pleasure of a 
Dissolution of Parliament once every six months. 

* A bit of a story, you will have it if you care. Sir. You see. 
Lord John was fighting Tory against the Radical lawyer chap 
that came down from London. Lord John had the family at 
his back^ and lots . of friends in Dantown, Kirkby, and High 
Wrigglesdale, which, with Coppertin, make up the member for 
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our Burghs. But he was short in the wind was Lord John, and 
not much up in politics, and the lawyer chap— his name was 
Jones, but they have made him a lord now — was heavy mettle. 
He was here last summer with his family, and s^ys he, ^ Captain,, 
what about that wooden leg ? " says he, with a laugh. *' Burned it 
yet or keeping it for next election, eh ? " " Tve grafted it," says 
I, "and going to grow you a gallows-tree out of it." Well,, 
never mind that ; Lord John thought too much of his title and 
his family and his self, and the lawyer chap dressed him down 
proper, and got the best folks with him, the property folks, for 
every herrin' fisher in the place that can stow himself away in a 
tar barrel had not a vote then. It was going to be a tight 
squeeze we all knew, and I was put in to reduce the probable 
Radical majority.' 

' Then you went on to the platform yourself. Captain ? — very 
plucky of you.' 

Captain Capstan looked at us smilingly, to see if we were 
joking, but gathering from our expression that we were in dead 
e'arnest, he continued : 

' Platform, no ! platforms and speeches ain't what wins 
elections, it's work, honest cutting out — at least, it was then. 
However, Lord John's agent, Mr. Knox, he comes to me, and he 
says, " Unless we can reduce the Radical number in Coppertin^ 
Captain, we're done. What can you do for us ? If you could 
only get Charlie Hicks the baker, and Will Todd the sailmaker,. 
and Bob Bennett the cooper," and he mentioned a dozen or so 
more, " quite out of the road, we'd be all right." " Well," says I> 
" I'll do my best." Well, I gets plannin', and, thinks I, there's 
that big new schooner that was launched last week, has to 
be towed round to Ardglass, and Jamie Neil, the builder, 
has got ten pounds to spend in tugs and refreshments. 
If I can invite them all on board, to supper and a glass of grog,, 
the n?ght before, the devil a one of them will get back for three 
days. Well, I set to work about the business cautiously, and I 
got invitations made out in the owner's name, and just to avoid 
suspiciousness, I got. them sent to some Conservatives as well^ 
knowing they would show them about, and Mr. Knox, he agreed 
to come himself, providing, in case of accidents, there was a 
small boat always laying alongside. 

'It had been east wind for a long time, and we had not 
much need for the tug in the harbour. Bob M'Kindy, her 
captain, had got a vote, but no other man counted, so I put 
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her in charge o' Mad Mat O'Conner, the mate, a dare-devil 
Irishman^ who was only too anxious to get a trip to Ardglass, 
his native place. It was just as I said, everybody was showing 
their invitation tickets about, and making one another envious^ 
and half-a-dozen o' the Tory side complained to me that I was 
leaving them out in the cold, which was the case, considering 1 
was slipping away a ticket as a great favour, a very great 
favour, to every Liberal that approached me on the subject.' 
' But did none of them smell a rat ? ' 

* No, none o' them smelt a rat, but they smelt the very^ 
gran' flavour o' tripe and onions, which came off the schooner 
where the cooking was being done in the galley stove.' 

* Well, the night came on, and we all got on board, and no 
sooner were we down in the cabin than Mad Mat took boats^ 
life-buoys, and everything in the schooner which could float 
on to the tug. A rare supper and a rare night we had of it,, 
wagering some on Lord John, and some on Jones, the London 
lawyer. Mat got the hawser flxed nice and quietly, and just 
about ten o'clock I gives Knox a bit squeeze with my foot. 
He slips quietly up the companion, and drops into my own gig, 
which was hanging astern, and in the next minute I was up 
after him, and in the boat, just as Mat tightened the tow-rope. 
I had taken care that there was not one of our men on board,, 
/or, under the plea of getting them to look over the forecastle 
I shipped every one of them ashore. The paddles went round 
thrash 1 thrash 1 as I took the oars and pulled clear, just as I 
heard Mat yelling out, " Who's at the schooner's tiller?" In the 
next minute she was under way, for the runner I had engaged 
had let go the moorings to which she was hanging. Then I 
heard, a voice that I knew was Bob Bennett's shouting, "Come on 
deck, boys — we're under way." I saw them in the moonlight 
gather up, and heard them flrst threatening Mat, who set his 
fog-horn blowing in order to drown out the noise, and kept his 
safety-valve screeching. Lord ! how wild they all were.' 

' But why did they not slip the cable ? ' 

' Ah, ah ! — ^the cable was fixed in the schooner's fore foot 
with ten feet of wire cable, and could neither be slipped nor cut. 
However, we wished them a good voyage. Mat could tell you 
how they entreated, coaxed, and threatened him; but all was of no 
avail, and the election was all over ere they got back again. But,, 
oh ! it was losty lost by one vote, and I'll never forgive myself.' 

' Yes, but where does the wooden leg come into the stor>' ? ' 
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* Where can you keep that infernal bit of timber out ? I tell 
you I would have won that 'ere election but for it ; you shall 
hear. I had an old fellow who had worked under me as a quay 
porter for a time. His name was William Walker ; but he was 
better known as Rear-Admiral Stick-leg, for he had been to 
sea in a man-o'-war, lost his leg, and had a jury one rigged up 
for him. He had a little bit of property and a vote, and a 
small pension to keep things going. He was a shifty beggar, 
William, and was all manner o' politics every hour o' the day 
by turns. Somehow, though I kept my eye on him, they got 
hold of him, the Rads did, and we didn't know where they had 
him stowed till I landed after bidding good-bye to the schooner. 
He was in old Bob Wilson's herring-smack, singing mad with 
rum. There was nothing for it but to get hold of him. So we 
pulls alongside and found him all alone in his glory. 

' " Come along o' me. Admiral," says I. ** We want you to 
have a drop with us at the * Anchor,' to drink success to the new 
schooner." 

* " Right, my hearty," says he, with a sort of hiccup. 

* Devil the "Anchor" we went near ; I pulls up to my steps 
on the beach, gets him inside, gives him half a tumbler o' old 
Jamaica, and then we quietly carried him up the narrow wooden 
stairs to bed. 

* Mr. Thompson, Knox's clerk, and Captain Vyner, whose 
ship was home at that time, and Joe Legget, my assistant, 
then resolved that we would make a friendly night of it at cards, 
and start hard at the polling of our men next morning. The 
old Admiral commenced to raise a lot of noise at first by 
trolling out old songs and shanties ; but we didn't mind that, 
as every shuffle we thought of Mad Mat in tow o' the 
schooner and her kidnapped passengers. Lord ! how wild they 
were when they found themselves out in the channel at day- 
light next mornin', and steerin' straight for the Irish coast. 
The runner told me afterwards they wanted to get Mat 
to put helm hard up and round for home ; but he wouldn't 
hear of it, and of course, he could not cast off a schooner 
under light canvas and bare poles in the channel. 

* William Walker at last was silent, and says Joe Legget, 
" We'd better see he don't escape us now we have him." 

* " Nonsense ! " says Captain Vyner ; " he could never come 
down these water stairs without raising a devil of a din with 
that old timber pin of his." 
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* That was true enough, so we played away till six o'clock, 
when Joe went up to see what the old cock was like. Lord ! 
what a yell he gave. "Come up, the lot of ye," he shouted. 
Up we went, expecting to see the old man dead with apoplexy. 
But no ; all that was left was the old man's wooden leg. 

* Yes, Bob Wilson and some o' the bovs had crept in through 
the back windows bare-footed when we were laughing and that, 
and unscrewed the leg. They then carried him away to a new 
hiding-place, and voted him against us first man in the morning, 
more drunk than sober. I spoke of objecting owing to malicious 
practices, and all that, and votin' a man who had not full use 
of his faculties, for I stuck to the leg, so he could not have been 
compost mensis ; but it was no use, Lawyer Jones threatened 
all sorts of things about me and the schooner ; but that cock 
wouldn't fight, for they went on board of their own accord, 
after fishing for invitations, and they should have come away at 
decent hours, as did we Conservatives. 

' Bless you, it was hard lines — very hard indeed, sir. I shall 
never forgive myself, never ! To think it would have been one 
vote with us instead of against if I had only thought of locking 
the door on the outside and taking the key in my pocket. As 
to Rear-Admiral William Stick-leg Walker, he swore he never 
recollected leaving Bob Wilson's boat, let alone entering or 
leaving my house; honest facts which, in my opinion, ought to 
have been quite sufficient to overturn the whole election.' 



THE POACHER. 

By * Straw Hat.' 

JT is now nearly a quarter of a century ago, since the 
primary events recorded in this article took place, 
but they are as fresh in the tablets of my memory 
as though they happened but yesterday. I am now 
joining the *sere and yellow leaf brigade; but at the period 
which I am about to describe, I was a hale and hearty man 
of forty summers, in good and regular employment, passion- 
ately addicted to all kinds of sport, without a care, unless a 
bonny wife, and a big family of twelve stalwart youngsters, 
VOL. XX. D 
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who could one and all take care of themselves, could be 
reckoned as such, by a man who took each little trouble ' as the 
swallow flying/ and came up smiling after every round. 

I was then residing well among the midland shires, in a 
country through which ran one of the most delightful streams 
in the wide world — a stream which was well stocked with 
trout, while the coarser kinds of the denizens of the deeps were 
as plentiful as leaves in autumn. 

From the valley beneath and running up to 1500 feet, a 
range of hills ran in a south-westerly direction, damming in 
and directing the course of the river, which received its freshets, 
or spates, from the towering beacon, some fourteen miles due 
south. Upon the slopes of the downs, and facing the stream^ 
resided, in a snug little cottage, an old dame of perhaps fifty 
years, and her son, * Will ' Laxton, aetat twenty. Old Laxton, 
who had been gamekeeper to the Squire, had been dead about 
fifteen years — shot in a poaching affray, and the mother and 
son eked out a living since his decease as best they could. 

Young * Will ' had, somehow, slightly struck out from the 
paths of rectitude since his father's death, and gave his mother 
no small concern, as to how the shining gold pieces, which he 
occasionally exhibited, found their way into his strong leather 
purse. The lad, for such he was, could hold his own with any 
athlete for miles around. He was six feet high, the best 
swimmer, runner, boxer, and ' shot * in the whole district, and 
upon one occasion easily defeated a bragging Londoner, one of 
the best of Beckwith's troupe, when that distinguished swimmer 
was in the zenith of his fame. The match was for half-a-mile, 
to finish at the weir, for five pounds. Will took the lead at 
starting, was never headed, and romped home with his overhand 
stroke, by twenty yards. After this there was some talk of a 
match between him and one of the best metropolitan swimmers; 
but it fell through, although our man was most anxious for a 
trial. 

Being, as I before remarked, mixed up in sporting matters, 
and doing a bit of quill-driving for one or two of the magazines, 
Will and I occasionally had a day together, above and below 
the weir. There was a splendid bream-hole some distance 
above the fall, but the pool itself simply swarmed with 
* father bellows,' real tonkers, which ran up to six and seven 
pounds. It was upon one of these days that my trusty Charon 
let out the secret of his success over a brother Isaak Walton, 
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in a gross-weight competition in a home and home match. 
The contest was for 10/. and a cup, all fish to count The first 
day's fishing took place upon our river, Will winning the toss. 
He chose the weir pool, and his opponent took the stream about 
half a mile down. With such success did the stranger work, 
that at the weigh in, at half time, he was five pounds ahead of 
Will, both takes being big ones. Then WilFs craft stood him 
in good stead, for he instructed one of his pals to go to the 
bream-hole above, and try his hand at some of the whoppers. 
This was done, and by 4.30 p.m. eight fish, in the aggregate 
thirty-six pound, were quietly placed in a bag, and towed down 
to the weir. They were then let down over the fall, by means 
of a stout cord, and glided to the punt, in the pool, where 
Will was fishing. They were taken out, and placed in the 
well, the sack being drawn up again by the confederate. The 
match was to finish at seven p.m., and by six o'clock the 
spectators began again to put in an appearance. When the 
gun was fired the two punts were brought ashore, and the 
weigh-in took place. Will's registered 140 pounds, but his 
opponent's fell short of that by three stone. My man then, 
with a broad grin, remarked that the other was beaten without 
the sack-load which was floated down. In the second trial it 
was a near thing. The day was not favourable, as a strong 
east wind was blowing, and the temperature of the water had 
fallen considerably. Twenty pounds of fish were taken jointly. 
Will being eleven ounces in front of the other. The secret 
was well kept for a long time ; but at last, through his 
confederate 'blowing the gaflF,' it came out, when there were 
ructions. The two men met at the village pub, where they 
had imbibed such a quantity of the home-brewed, that their 
tongues were loosened to such an extent that blows followed, 
and an adjournment was made to the village green to fight 
it out It did not last long, for by what Will described as 
^a ripping cross-buttock,' his rival's legs were soon flying in 
the air, and he measured his length upon the turf, deaf to the 
call of * time.' 

But Will's enormities at last reached such a pass that 
finally he was 'taboo.' Rumours of poachings, by night and 
day, reached us — first, the Squire's pheasants found their way 
to the London markets, then the trout in the stream were 
netted, and disappeared, almost to depletion. The coarse fish 
were not taken, inasmuch as, except for the Jewish festivals, there 
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was no market for them. So a watch was kept upon Will's 
doings, and at last, one dark night, he was caught red-handed, 
helping himself to the Squire's long-tails. Three keepers who 
had been in hiding pounced upon him — the struggle was 
desperate but brief— with a * duck ' and a twist Will freed him- 
self ; then with a one, two, straight from the shoulder, the 
majority of the keepers were down in the scrub ; but the third 
had to be reckoned with — springing in, Will grappled him, 
and in two seconds his old catherine-wheel chip came into 
force, and number three lay quietly enough against the trunk 
of a tree, where the night-poacher had tlirown him. But 
the man was recognised, and a summons was issued and 
served upon Will for his attendance at the police-court a fort- 
night later. Great preparations had been made to meet him, 
and the whole staff of watchers and keepers were in attendance, 
including the Squire, to give evidence against him. His con- 
viction was regarded as a certainty ; and it was great fun to 
watch the various groups jubilating over the event. The case 
was called, the usher repeated the call, while the police offi- 
cials meandered around shouting for Will by name. But alas \ 
no defendant answered to the summons, and eventually a warrant 
was issued for his apprehension. The disappointed Squire, 
keepers, and watchers, returned homewards, nowise pleased 
at the turn events had taken. But if they were disappointed at 
the Court, their rage knew no bounds on their return home — 
for it was found that, while they were all absent from the estate. 
Will had been there, knocking over the pheasants wholesale, for 
the space of three hours. A light cart, with a pony attached, 
had been left under a hedge, and when Will had finished his job, it 
was nearly half full. A farm-labourer had met him ; but the Mast 
load * was pitched into the trap, and Will was off like the wind. 
Well, the Squire was in a terrible rage, foaming at the mouth, 
some said. The watchers watched in vain ; but the keepers 
swore that they would have him, either alive or dead. But all 
to no purpQse. Will did not put in an appearance for quite 
three months. Then it appears that the Squire had given a 
friend from London permission to have a bit of quiet shooting 
for a few days. While the * toff' was quartering over the ground 
and knocking over a few, a tall, broad-shouldered young fellow 
stepped up to him, asking if he had the Squire's permission to 
shoot. On receiving a reply in the affirmative, the keeper, for 
such he appeared to be, said that if he would accompany him. 
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he would take him to the best part of the estate. They went 
off together, and the result was a good bag. Under pretence of 
taking the spoil to the lodge, the * young keeper * departed, and 
was not seen again. Without doubt it was our friend Will, 
turned up in a fresh rdie. 

But *the pitcher that goes often to the well, is broken at 
last.' The lad who had deceived so many was at last lodged in 
durance vile, to await his hearing. For greater security, when 
he was removed, the handrcufls were placed upon him, and a 
strong escort went with him to entrain him. There was a 
feeble attempt at a cheer as the train went off that contained 
the noted prisoner. Everything went well till the carriages 
slowed up three stations on, after passing through the tunnel. 
Then the two men in charge ndticed a quick motion of the 
prisoner's wrist, and that his hands were free. But before they 
could get to him, he opened the door of the carriage, and 
sprang out As soon as the train stopped, a pursuit was 
organized ; but all to no purpose. Will had escaped. The 
country was scoured for days, but no more was heard of the 
poacher who had led the country-side such a dance. 

In the meantime my family has grown up — I retired on a 
good pension, and two of my boys entered a crack cavalry 
regiment. Then the war broke out in South Africa, and their 
regiment was the first to meet General Buller for the advance 
on Colenso. For two years and eight months they followed 
the fortunes of their column, and fought for the mother-country. 
Then one was invalided just before Ladysmith, was discharged 
from Mooi River Hospital, and returned home. The other 
went through the whole campaign, was at Ladysmith, and took 
part in the big drives, being now a prominent N.C. officer. 
Their column, numbering about 1500 men, gallantly did their 
work in the drives, and wound up, just before peace was 
declared, by capturing a small commando of Boers. My son 
wrote thus of the hot fight the column had been engaged in : — 

*We had just got our prisoners together, when reinforce- 
ments arrived to help the Boers. They fought desperately to 
release the captives, who all the time of the conflict sang 
patriotic songs to encourage the attack. One song went to 
the tune of " My darling Clementine," and our fellows joined in 
with the English version, which had a very curious effect. 
Then we were reinforced by the — th Dragoons, and it became 
a hand-to-hand conflict. Once, our pom-pom was in danger, 
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but a few of the — th, headed by a gigantic " Non-com.," got it 
out of danger. I had just brought my rifle-stock down upon 
the Head of a Boer, when another of the enemy was preparing 
to serve me in the same manner, but he was knocked over by a 
shot from the rifle of the big Non-com. of the — th. " All 
right, lad," he cried out to me, " I'll speak to you when these 

chaps have gone." Well, they chased us right into , but 

we kept tight hold upon our prisoners, not one of whom 
escaped. Later in the day the big trooper came round to my 
tent to see me. He shook me heartily by the hand, saying that 

he heard one of our men address me as Sergeant " Is that 

your name ? " " Yes," I replied. " What district in England do 
you come from ? I fancy that you bear a strong likeness to 
an old friend of mine, of the same name." I told him. " I thought 
so," he rejoined. " Tis the same. You will be going to Eng- 
land soon? We are for India. If ever I go to England,, 
which is not very probable, I shall call upon your father. Tell 
him, from me, that I got clear away from England, and enlisted 
out here in the — th. You see," said he, " that I am doing 
well. I have the crown upon my arm. My next move will be 
a commission." " And what name," replied I, " shall I give to 
my father.?" '*Tell him," cried he, "that Will Laxton shot the 
Boer who would have clubbed you with his rifle. Good-bye, lad. 
I see you'll soon get the ' crown.' " After he had left us, one 
of our men recognised him as the " Non-com." who dived 
into the Tugela, and cut the electric wire that would have done 
incalculable mischief. He also won the big prize " whole army "^ 
swimming race. " Not one could go the pace with him." ' 



WARM WANDERINGS. 

By KiRLY Hare. 

\ N la Ciudad de la Maravillas,' said Gassy, ' I saw a 
cook in La Plaza de la Magdalena perform an 
ancient and solemn ceremony in honour of Apollo. 
He broke sonie eggs in a frying-pan, sluiced them 
with oil, spouted an invocation to the sun-god, and held up the 
pan to the meridian sun. In one minute and fifty-five seconds 
the eggs were fried. It was * 
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'Must ha' bin a consid'rable warm sun, sir/ observed 
Timothy Saggers, with a meek smile. 

' Of course it was, as the sun in Spain mostly is, particularly 
if it happens to be the fourteenth of July — the day I'm talking 
about. But compared to this Nicaragua one it was a mere 
refrigerator. The scorcher over this Ometepec volcano is 
simply a blooming fiery furnace, ten times as hot as old 
Nebuchadnezzar's.' 

* Did you eat ary o' them eggs ? ' inquired Timothy, * an' 
was they done ? I allow they must ha' bin * 

' Done solid. I swallowed a couple.' 

* With severial grains o' salt, o' course, sir. Them sorter 
hard eggs wants salt, bad, else they'm mighty difficult for ary 
human to s waller an' digest comfortable.' 

After a sharp scowling glance at the placidly innocent face 
of Mr. Saggers, Gassy sipped his pineapple sangaree and allowed 
his eyes to resume the normal expression of unquestionable 
truthfulness with which they habitually beamed. 

There are some faces which Nature charges with a meaning 
not belonging to them, but that of foregone generations ; eyes 
which tell of a truthful soul that belonged to some dead 
ancestor — just as a national language may be instinct with 
poetry unfelt by the lips that use it. Gassy's great-grandfather 
may have been truthful as Washington, and the truthful grand- 
sire's eyes made reappearance in the untruthful grandson ; for 
Gassy's orbs were brilliantly veracious, and belied him most 
beatifically. His imaginative faculty caused his brain to swell 
and his tongue to expand, till disregard of humdrum veracities 
became as magnificent as that of any professional framer of 
joint-stock-company prospectuses. 

We had toiled from dawn till midday in search of one of 
Gass/s jaguars as big as Indian tigers, and had found nothing 
larger than monkeys. But the scramble had given us out- 
rageous appetites ; and now, seated in our compound, we 
watched the cooking of our afternoon dinner. A fat copper- 
coloured lady was preparing it in the open air, canopied by 
blazing ultramarine sky. Around her was a collection of all 
manner of v^etable and pomicultural products— plantains, 
oranges, pineapples, Indian corn, &c. — several mongrel dogs 
which zealously licked the plates and dishes, and a variety of 
juvenile natives who crawled and sprawled. and squalled and 
wriggled and kicked, and basked in the sun like young guinea- 
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pigs. One was snoozing with his head in a soup-bowl, another 
was lying in a wooden tray, like a leg of pork just delivered by 
the butcher. Their colour seemed to vary with age — ^raw 
sienna, burnt sienna, bistre, chocolate, up to dull copper — and 
they were not so beautiful as they might have been. 

Before the fat cook could address herself to the concoction of 
a dish, three ceremonies were performed. A dog had to be 
whacked, a baby had to be fed, another juvenile had to be 
spanked. The dog was basted with a ladle ; after which the ladle 
was dipped into a bowl of porridge from which a baby then sucked ; 
the spanking was done with the lady's hand. Whacks, Spanks, 
and spoonfuls were impartially distributed according to the 
maxims of equity. If a dog came within range, it was whacked. 
If a baby yelped, it was fed ; but if one yelped afUr feeding, it 
was spanked. And after each spanking the cook caught up the 
spanked one in her fat arms and crooned a fragment of song to 
it, with a guttural refrain which sounded like the words 
Mesopotamia and ipecacuanha rapidly intermixed. The 
rollicking zingaro-like freedom of the Ometepec style of 
cooking gave our dinner quite a volcanic relish, and we all 
three enjoyed it amazingly. 

I have been told that a wise man should never enter his 
wife's dressing-room ; and also that if we entered the kitchen of 
a restaurant — say the Trois Freres — half an hour before dinner, 
the sickening sights we should see would quite take away our 
appetite for the coming banquet in the caiinet-^artioi/ierupstnirs. 
But, as the sage says, we must look at results, and not at the 
means employed to bring them about. Sententious caveats, 
such as the above, if carried out in Central America, would 
simply cause starvation ; and on Ometepec would have been 
designated by the hungry Gassy as 'blooming bosh.* 

Close by, on one side of the hut, was a grimy den of a 
cookhouse, with some sort of charcoal stove, which, I presume, 
was too hot and too full of fleas and other wild creatures for 
comfort. Hence the open-air culinary display. 

Later on, when /ull of fry and grill and stew, we lounged and 
smoked and sipped sangaree, and the compound became flooded 
in moonlight of emerald green — pots and pans and dishes and 
vegetable rubbish all glinting and glancing as though some 
fairy property-man had tipped their edges with green foil- 
paper — an ancient Indian came and spun digestive yams respect- 
ing volcano-island wild animals. He told us that his brother had 
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been killed by a wild boar» and that the glade in the forest 
where it happened had been haunted ever since. 

' I was quite young then/ said the ancient one, as he squatted 
in front, facing us, 'and a white man came here looking for 
birds, which he skinned. He never ate them, which made us 
wonder. He taught me to shoot, and when he went away he 
gave me his gun. It made me glad, for now I could shoot the 
pig that killed my brother. He would come through the glade 
at midnight to the sweet-potatoes, and would return the same 
way. So I went to wait, with my gun and my machete. The 
day had been hot, just like to-day ; and little whirlwinds had 
been raising their columns of dust on the road — the spirits of 
our forefathers returning to heaven from visiting the earth.' 

• What on earth have whirlwinds got to do with your story ? ' 
asked Gassy, whose patience equalled his politeness. 

* Not much, sefior/ answered the old man ; * nothing at all 
in your eyes, I know. Well, it was a night just like this ; the 
same little wisps of clouds sometimes crossed the face of the 
moon. The children were dancing in its rays, as they do now 
down yonder, and their song came to me, rising and falling, as 
you can hear it now. The crickets chirped and whistled in the 
grass ; the great cicada rang his rattle loud as he now is doing 
—just the same. The frogs croaked, like as now ; we call it the 
women's congress — much talk with no meaning — as frogs and 
women always must talk. Yes, the night was just the same. 
The dew was sparkling on the leaves, like tears on the cheeks 
of a young wife who has lost her child, her first-born. Ah, 
senors, the night was just ' 

' The same, eh ? ' cut in Gassy. * The birds, beasts, fishes, 
brats, insects, and all the rest of Ometepec, including moon and 
stars, were just exactly the same. Aren't they always the same, 
my friend, except when it's raining ? ' 

' Or a ouragan comes along, or a airthquake shakes it up,' 
observed Mr. Saggers, ' an' then it ain't not ezactly similar, not 
quite — not as I've experienced ov it myself.' 

The Indian's wrinkled old face broke into a sort of satirical 
smile as he glanced keenly from one white face to another. 
Then he calmly went on. 

' It was just before midnight that I started, quite alone, with 
gun and machete. At the edge of the glade I hid behind a 
clump of bushes, through the leaves of which I could watch the 
whole glade from end to end. The wind was still in the forest, 
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but the tops of the tall trees rustled softly, and the twisting^ 
leaves showed silvery linings with every little puff. Tree-frogs 
alone seemed to break the silence, for they were nearest to me,. 
and made loud noise. For quite two hours I sat quite quiet 
and saw nothing, and I began to think the pig must have gone 
another way. I was just opening my tobacco*box, and had laid 
my gun on the ground, when I felt that something was going to 
happen ' 

* Quite time it did,* grumbled Gassy, gruffly. 

'He's fond o' Natur*, same as me,' said Timothy, *an' he 
obsarves things, an' likes to tell ov 'em.' 

' I was cold and trembling,' went on the old Indian, ' and I 
felt afraid. I thought I must be ill, or bewitched, and I rose up 
to go home, and forgot to pick up my gun. Just as I stood up,, 
a great boar rushed into the glade, his bristles all up, his little 
ty^s flaming, his jaws set for fighting, and his tushes gleaming 
long and sharp in the moonlight. He was covered with mud, 
and looked as though he had been hunted. He was the largest 
boar I had ever seen, but he made no sound, though he ran 
straight through some dry fern. At the moment this did not 
strike me. But later on — ah 1 ' 

The Indian stopped, shifting his position as though afraid 
of something. Then, after a quick nervous glance over his 
shoulder, he once more went ahead again. 

' The pig rushed through the glade and disappeared, and I 
went to examine his slot in the wet clay where the ground was 
marshy. I stooped down and looked ; but there was not a 
mark. I could not believe it. I knelt down and examined the 

ground close ; not a sign. I was on the point of rising 

Oh, senors, I shall never forget it ! No, not to my dying day I 
There he was — the boar! not ten yards off, charging straight 
down on me as I knelt. I gasped, and was horribly afraid. 
But I was still a man, and all my trembling ceased as I jumped 
up for a fight . for life and revenge for my brother. Quick as 
thought I drew my machete, struck with all my force at his 
head as it met me, and jumped high up off the ground. Down 
came my machete, straight between his ears ; but there was no 
resistance, and I fell right on the top of him, and found myself 
on the ground, praying to the Great Spirit to receive my soul. 
I knew I was a dead man unless a miracle .was wrought, for I 
should never be able to get up before he would be on me again. 
How long I lay there I knew not At last, without rising, I 
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looked cautiously around. Yes, there he was again — he, too, 
unhurt. How I ever missed his head I could not imagine, for I 
was a good swordsman, and strong, and had seen my blade 
fairly on him. Some sudden twist perhaps had saved him. But 
now, what was he doing ? I thought he was mad ! ' 

The old man had got up, and was standing with wide*opei> 
eyes staring fixedly straight past us. 

* Look ! ' he cried, * there he stands ! — at bay against ^the 
tree ! — rushing with all his bristles set as if at dogs ! — but not a 
sound ! No ! no ! you can't see him, but I do. Yes, I see it all 
over again. I see him madly charging those phantom dogs — 
the dogs of my brother — goring and shaking them off. And 
then, with a desperate rush, he broke his bay and charged right 
at me — cliarged straight through me I — with a cold clammy 
shudder eis he went through my body. My knees shook, and 
my heart leaped against my ribs. My hair stood up ; a horrid 
dryness filled my mouth, and I could not move my feet. On he 
rushed. And my eyes watched him — ah, how I watched ! the 
great boar's ghost, for now I knew. To him I was my brother^ 
who he had killed. Back again he charged, and, half crazy 
myself, I madly struck another desperate blow. I thought I 
should have died. My machete passed clean through him,, 
leaving a large gap that closed again. And that was all I 
recollected.' 

' How did you get home } ' I asked. 

' Next day I was found and carried to my hut. But it was 
many weeks before I came to myself, senor. And it made me 
old before I should have been, thinking of what had happened 
to my brother — who the great boar had killed.' 

' Is the boar's ghost still going ? ' asked Gassy. * I should 
like to see the intangible beggar.* 

* That glade .has never altered ; it does not alter as all the 
others do,' answered the ancient. * It is the same now as then,, 
and it was the same then as when I was a little boy ; but it 
never struck me till after that night, and then I noticed it. 
The grass grows just the same; and the trees do not seem to- 
change. But I have never been there again at night* 

' Will you go with us, my friend, and introduce us to the 
ghostly pig ?' I asked. *He can't hurt you, you know, according 
to your own account' 

' Not for all the dollars on Ometepec,' replied the old Indian,, 
with solemn unction, as he prepared to depart 
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*Then you must get us some other man who will/ said 
Gassy. * He'll be paid for it, of course.* 

* Not a human being in the village would go there — not by 
night/ said the Indian. ' But I should like to please you, 
sefiors, and if you will go there in the day I will show you the 
glade when you shall choose to say.' 

Eventually it was settled that Mr. Saggers should be shown 
the. way on the following morning, and our ghost-hunt follow 
on at night, at the time suitable to porcine spirits. 

* You don't mind going by yourself, do you, Mr. Saggers ? ' 
I asked. ' I suppose you're an old hand at hunting, and up to 
all the dodges of woodcraft ? ' 

For some half-minute Timothy's light-grey eyes gazed 
reflectively at mine, and then, as though half talking to himself, 
he made answer : 

* To-morrow'll be Thursday, an' I allow thet's the fift day o' 
the week ; an' it'll be the fift day o' the month ; an' suthin'll 
happen, sure. It wer' the fift day o' the month, an' it wer' my 
fifteenth birthday, when I wer' first 'prenticed to a plumber. 
Thet wer' jest how the Lord seed fit to start me, an' that 'ere 
number five hev alius bin my onluckiest noomeral.' 

* What the dickens do you mean ? ' asked Gassy, looking 
puzzled, as well he might. 

* It begun this-a-way, sir. Ther* wer' 'nother young man as 
come — a tempo'ry plumber — same time as me ; a long, draw'd- 
out, curly-haired lad as read his Bible meal-times, which the 
foreman couldn't abide, nohow. The foreman wer' powerful 
strong an* big, an' bossed the show mighty sharp ; an' this ere 
new lad on'y took all his cuss-words same as if they was com- 
pliments ; an' one day— the fifteenth day — the foreman got 
mad, an' he kicked the lad's Bible outen his hands. At thet 
the lad steps off ov his bench, easy an' slow as if he were jest 
gitting out o' bed, an' puts away his dinner things into his 
locker, an' says nary a word * 

' What a cowardly cuss ! ' exclaimed Gassy disgustedly. 

* Then he hangs up his hat/ went on Timothy, * peels off his 
coat an' his vest, rolls 'em up an' stows 'em away thet careful 
you'd ha' thought as how he wer' jest a-goin' into his bed agin. 
So then I see as how ther' wer' a-goin' to be a fuss ; an' fore- 
man he see it likewise an' readied hisself, all a-smiling like he'd 
have said : " Jest you see me qualify thet ere sproutin' parson 
fer the nighest accident ward." And then — I never seed nothin' 
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doodid more sudint. It come out straight from the lad's 
shoulder like to the kick ov a mule, an* it catched foreman under 
the jaw, an' it lifted ov him up onto the vice bench. When he 
got down an' cfiskivered wot 'twas as had took place, an' I see 
his face, I could ha' smiled — on'y I catched a clip over the ear 
as set all the bells o' N'York a-ringin' inside o' my head. 
So I howled instead. An' the lad he says to me : " That 
wer* fer laffing wiik the foreman when he insulted the Word 
of God, which teaches ov me to avoid angry words an' blows/^ 
says he. 

* Then he 'tended to foreman agin, an' dodged the spanner 
foreman throw'd at his head, an' lets it go through the glass 
partition an' smash up a clock an' a dozen sample globes. An" 
he 'taliated on foreman five times on the head so quick it looked 
like once, an' flung him in the ashpit an' slammed me top o'^ 
him. An' when foreman crawled out he got belted all around 
ov the shop. I never see nothing more like to a real battle. 
It wer* too warm. So I 'scaped through the winder afore it 
opened an' falls head first into the cucumber frame an' cuts 
my thumb nigh off, an' ' 

* What's all that got to do with hunting and woodcraft and 
your going to-morrow with the Indian to learn the way to the 
ghost's glade i ' asked Gassy. 

Mr. Saggers thoughtfully scratched his head. At last he 
spake with his tongue : 

' It wer* the start ov my onlucky noomeral, number five. 
An' sure as thet comes along, like as it'll come to-morrer — 
which is fift day o' the week an' month — ^suthin'U happen.' 

At ten o'clock on the following night, with Timothy as pilot 
we started for that ghostly glade. Having a particular curiosity 
to witness how a ghost looked when sliced into, and to see how 
the gap would close up again — as described by the old Indian — 
we each had a machete slung on swordwise in addition to a 
rifle. After much stumbling and sundry croppers on the way,^ 
owing to the darkness of the forest, we reached our destination. 
The place looked sufficiently dismal to suit the taste of any 
sort of ghost, especially the unquiet spirit of a homicidal hog ; 
so we took up our allotted positions hopefully, put our pipes 
into our pockets, and made ourselves as comfortable as circum- 
stances permitted. 

I commanded one end of the glade, Gassy the other, while 
Timothy was on the leeward side of the centre, which was some 
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fifty yards across, the length of the glade being about double 
that distance. The first hour passed with nothing but the usual 
forest noises to enliven us. It was about half-past eleven when 
<j assy's eight- bore discharged its cargo of slugs, and a pig 
arrived upon the scene. Was it the ghost } On it rushed, 
saluted by the pea-rifle of Mr. Saggers, and, seemingly un- 
touched, raced out at my end. To miss a big boar at twenty 
yards seemed odd, but that was what I appeared to have done 
with both barrels of my twelve-bore rifle. 

Ten minutes later, from Gassy's end, came a startling roar. 
It was the stentorian voice of the Gassy One himself, and away 
I raced towards it, some yards in the rear of the rushing 
Timothy. We found the roarer standing under his tree, looking 
somewhat frightened, and that was all we could discover. 
. * What's up ?' I inquired. ' Seen the ghost, or what ?' 

' An infernal jaguar dropped off the tree on to my head,' 
-declared Gassy, * and Tm hanged if the beggar hasn't carried off 
my hat, for it couldn't have been a ghost.' 

*Did you ketch ary a glimpse o' that ere tiger, sir?' asked 
Timothy. * Was he wearin* ov yer hat when he went off? ' 

* How the dickens could I see the beast ? He flopped down, 
knocked me over, and skedaddled with my hat' 

We all know the difficulty of exactly knowing what has 
taken place, especially when in the shadowy semi-darkness of a 
position like Gassy's. Even when two men are together, and 
see the same incident happen, their accounts are sometimes so 
different that you would hardly believe they could possibly refer 
to the same adventure. In moments of sudden excitement and 
danger it is extremely difficult to remember, or even to observe, 
details — hence human nature is liable to err when it comes to 
the telling stories of big-game adventure ; but Gassy's jaguar 
yarn was almost incredible, even though his hat had really been 
carried away, and there was no doubt but that it had dis- 
appeared. Anyhow, we could not find it. 

'This here's the varmint,' said Mr. Saggers, after peering 
about the surrounding ground and forest. 

'What is?' I asked, seeing nothing but a piece of stick in 
Timothy's hand. 

* It wer' a monkey, sir, as tumbled off his perch.' 

' Bosh !' cried Gassy, in the polite language of the Wild 
West. ' How on earth could a blooming monkey knock me 
down ? Just tell me that, Mr. Saggers.' 
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* See here, sir/ said Timothy, * this here stick's jest bin broke 
off o* the tree, an' this here fur an' bit o' skin hev jest bin broke 
off o' a monkey. It wer' a monkey as doodid it, an' heVe a-got 
thet ere hat o' your'n, sir, fer sartain sure.' 

'Thafs a monkey brand which won't wash,* growled the 
Gassy One. ' It was a blooming jaguar.' 

Of course, the ghost-seeing old Indian was decisively of 
Gassy's opinion. He declared that the boar we had all shot at 
was undoubtedly the ghostly one, which was, of course, bullet- 
proof. Consequently, the yarn Gassy now spins anent that 
ghostly glade is one of the most untruthful in his surprisingly 
imaginative budget. Which bears out the saying of the poet — 

• Whatever truth I may disclaim, 
The very clever folk I sing to, 
Their pet delusion, just the same, 
Will most indubitably cling to.' 

When it suited him Gassy ignored all proof. After breakfast 
next morning we revisited the glade, and found the 'ghost's' 
slot and followed it up, and discovered sundry drops of piggy's 
blood. But Gassy wouldn't own to seeing anything of the sort 
until, a few minutes later, the boar itself appeared in substantial 
porcine form. We had got into a narrowish passage between 
banks some seven or eight feet high, at the end of which was a 
cave-like fissure, into which the slot ran. No fresher tracks 
came from it, so we concluded that our * ghostly * quarry was 
at home. 

* I allow as he's feelin' sick,' said Timothy, who was slightly 
alieady * an' we'll have to prospect thet thar shanty o' his*n.' 

Cocking his rifle, he stooped down and peered into the 
* shanty,' and, as he told us afterwards, saw in the darkness a 
glaring little pair of eye-balls. The next moment we saw 
him calmly bring his rifle to the present, take steady aim, 
and fire. Out rush::d the boar, over went poor Timothy, and 
Gassy and I blazed away as piggy, passing between us, raced 
to the rear. Then piggy rolled over, and we went to help 
Mr. Saggers. 

* HeVe a-ruinated one o' my boots,' observed that gentle- 
man as he scrambled to his feet, and dolorously surveyed 
his right leg, the long Yankee boot into which his trowser 
was tucked being ripped, as if cut with a razor, from ankle 
to top. 
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Strange to say, the flesh of the leg was hardly even marked, 
but it was a perilous proceeding, and gave us an idea of 
Timothy's nerve. We found that the boar's lair was but just 
large enough for him to turn round in, and that Timothy's 
bullet, about half-an-ounce weight, had slanted slightly upwards 
and just missed the brain. However, piggy was dead enough 
now, and there was an end of the ' ghost/ 

'You may thank your blooming stars for that bit of luck,^ 
said Gassy, as Mr. Saggers seated himself upon the boar's 
carcase and proceeded to fill his pipe, calm as usual. 

'Ef I'd ha' dooded it yesterday I allow I'd ha' got hurted/ 
responded Timothy gravely. ' This here day ain't the fift.' 

' That's all a pack of bosh,' declared Gassy, as impolitely as 
usual. ' Superstition is played out' 

•When fust I started to go a-huntin*,' went on Timothy 
serenely, * which wer' o' board ship ' 

* What on earth did you hunt on board ship ? — cockroaches,, 
or rats, or what ? ' queried Gassy. 

' It wer'n't on airth, sir ; it wer' on the water ; an' it wef 
whales as I went a-huntin' ; an* the ship were named the 
Quintum, which they says is foreign language for five ; an' we 
called her Quint, which have five letters to it. We sailed on a 
Thursday in May, which is the fift day o' the week o* the fift 
month ; an' it wer* the Quinfs fift voyage. On the fift degree 
o* latitude we was becalmed ; an* it wer' the twenty-fift o' May. 
I never see sich a calm. Ef yer throwed suthin' overboard, yer 
could see the splash-rings a-circlin' clean away right round nigh to 
the sky-line. An* it held on jest so fer ezactly a fortnight. On 
the fifteenth day it came on to blow like as nary man ever see 
afore ; an' it blowed us down 'mongst the ice nigh to the South 
Pole ; an' on the sixty-fift degree o' ' 

' Come along,' cried Gassy, starting off as though in a hurry ; 
* we're wasting all the blooming morning.' 

*Yes, sir,' responded the accommodating Mr. Saggers 
obediently rising from piggy's carcase ; * but them fives alius do 
bring the baddest o' luck onto me.' 

Skirting the mountain-side, while slightly ascending, we 
were now in a part seldom visited by natives, all their paths and 
cultivated land lying below. Gassy was leading, and suddenly 
he stopped, waiting till we closed up. 

* There's something ahead, some biggish animal,' he whispered 
as we arrived alongside. 
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' Tain't that monkey, sir, be it, as vamoosed wi' that hat o' 
youm las' night?' queried Mr. Saggers softly. 

*I told you it was a jaguar,' growled the Gassy One, * and' I'm 
pretty sure there's one ahead of us now ; so keep your eyes 
skinned, and keep off the dry sticks.' 

Cautiously advancing, I was presently startled by the crack 
of the small-bore rifle just behind me, and Gassy was still more, 
startled by the unexpected descent of a big beast nearly on top 
of his head. Facing him, within two or three yards, stood an 
animal none of us had ever before seen on Ometepec — a piima, 
locally called * lion.' It was a most unexpected sort of intro- 
duction, and for a second or two we all stood motionless, staring. 
Then Gassy recollected his legs, of which he was proud, imagin- 
ing that they combined all the excellences of Hercules and 
Antinuous, and often boasting they had many a time brought 
him bravely out of perilous situations. And now, once again, 
they saved him. With brave * precipitancy of soul' he turned 
tail — he dropped his rifle, he fled. There were barely a dozen 
yards between us, but the ground was rough, and, about half- 
way. Gassy took a header and rolled over. 

The puma was just on the point of following Gassy's discreet 
example when, as the tawny body turned broadside on, I 
emptied my two barrels into it, and dropped the * lion ' dead. 
Timothy, who was calmly loading his rifle, told us he had seen 
it crouching along a branch over Gassy's head, app£u*ently 
about to spring, so he had instantly flred ; his bullet, we found, had 
gone into the lion's head, without doing any immediate damage. 
It was a fine specimen, of a tawny-red colour, with long hollow- 
backed body, clumsy-looking tail, and stumpy legs. From tip 
to tip it measured five feet ten inches, and, excepting as to 
colour, was much more like a large clumsy-looking cat than any 
of our Old World lions. 

Although its range runs through the greater part of 
America, the ' lion ' is not often brought to bag, being very 
shy of daylight and solitary of habit ; though Yankee ' painter ' 
yams are plentiful and various. This was the second I had 
ever seen, and the first I had shot. Only once did one 
utter any sound in my hearing, and then it struck me that 
the animal had something stuck in its throat and was trying to 
clear it. And that is about all my personal experience of the 
puma, cougar, or panther. 

* I allow as you was rayther too nigh the lion for to shoot,' 
VOL, XX. i: 
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observed Titnothy, smilingly, when Gassy had picked .himself 
up and joined us, with a countenance as unblushing as ever. 

*D'ye take me for a blazing idiot?* he wrathfully queried. 
'Thank the Lord Tm blessed with presence of mind and a 
blooming quick judgment, as well as a pair of A.1. legs. 
Supposing I hadn't killed the beast dead, what then ? Would 
yiw- have risked being chawed up, Mr. Saggers ? ' 

'I wer* hardly nigh enough for to judge, sir,' answered 
diplomatic Timothy. 

'Have you never been in a fix when you judged it right 
to run away, eh ? ' 

'Yes, sure; when I wer' a onregenerate plumber. I wer*^ 
sent for peppermint and smoke-rbckets for the foreman to 
test drains with ; which be mighty powerful-smellin' essences. 
They was bottled up into my tail pockets^ an' all around me 
wer' a sorter 'fluvia like a sweet-stuff shop wi* a chimbly-sweep 
in it. The train wer' jest a-startin', so I jumps aboard, 
onthinkin' like, an' sits down slap a-top o' them essence*bottles 
an' busted the hull mixed pile. An' they fired theirsdves oflf 
'mongst the crowd. Shoo ! it wer' the stiflin'est atmosphere 
on record — like as if the earth opened an' heaved up all the 
skunks buried since the flood. Ev'ry human in thet thar 
car wer' smothered an' made onsensible, all 'ceptin' a inspector 
o' nuisances ; he survived jest long 'nough to pull the danger- 
cord. So the train stopped, an' the doors wer' opened, an' 
fresh air brung the crowd to life. Then they diskivers who 
'twas as dooded it, an' went screamin' mad for to string me 
up to a telegram-pole — a-calling ov me a infernal machine 
an' a stinkin' gallipot as wasn't fit for to be fired out ov a 
Chinee junk. So I starts a-runnin', an' tried to hide in the 
bush ; but the scent lay strong, an' I wer' druv out onto 
the open wi* a pack o' yellin' humans, a-tearin' arter me. I 
wer' a spry runner, an' run'd for dear life ; an' the scent 
wer' so mighty powerful thet them human hounds wer' onable 
to get breath. So I 'scaped.' 

' And what did the foreman say ? ' I asked. 
' Not nothin*, sir. Soon as I arrove alongside he wer' too 
stifled to speak, an' become 'sphixiated, and I wer' giv' the 
sack an' unprenticed off o' plumbin', an' hed to pay five 
dollars for them stinkin' essences. There were five bottles 
ov 'em — ^jest the number o' my onlucky noomeral.' 
' Blow that numeral of yours !' growled Gassy. 
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*An* it cost mc fifteen dollars for a new suit o' clothes/ 
added Timothy, ' for nary a creatur' would let me come nigh 
'em. They said as how I smell'd like as if a bone-yard wer* 
a-fire an' some'un wer* a-tryin' to smother it out wi' soot 
an' made it wuss.' 

By the time Mr. Saggers' perfumery story ended we had 
finished skinning the cougar, and now smoked restfully upon a 
bed of moss just at the edge of a break in the forest, fronting 
a strip of bare lava-field baking in sun-glare. 

*Have you ever seen the cubs of the cougar?* I asked. 
I've been told that they're spotted.* 

* Stuff ! ' said Gassy. * What should change 'em ? * 

* Changes comes from the Lord,' observed Timothy. ' He*ve 
washed away my sin-spots an' changed me to a believing 
Christian from a onregen'rate plumber.' 

'Well,' said I, 'before Christians came into existence, a 
gentleman called Lucretius wrote a poem, De Rerum Natura^ 
in which he tells us that " Change is the law of the universe." 
It seems to me quite possible that cougar cubs may be spotted, 
and that the spots fade out as the cubs grow up. Even on 
Ometepec we find curious changes, and Dame Nature is a 
changeable lady : — 

* All life is change. We'll have, maybe, 

A monkey served up here 
For dinner, with pine-sangaree. 

In place of beef and beer. 
In place of villas built of brick 

Palm-roofs of shanties loom 
From out wild wealth of creepers, thick 

With brilliant orchid-bloom. 
Here, bull-frogs roar, while lions don't — 

They only cough and sneeze, 
And green-frogs perch (as is the wont 

Of birds) up in the trees. 
In place of watch-dog's cheerful bark 

You hear a wolf-like whine, 
And if another change you'd mark — 

Well, let's get back and dine.' 

The dinner was a change, its chief dish being a wild-boar's 
head — his of the ghostly glen — baked for eight hours under- 
ground in a clay wrapper; in something the way gipsies cook 
hedgehogs. With a curious condiment, which looked like 
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fresh mustard-poultice and tasted like mango-chutney, the 
brawn melted in the mouth deliciously, and we retired to 
roost well gorged. 

Then, in that nocturnal gloaming, 

Faintly lit by Luna's ray, 
On us, o'er us, ihiy came roaming, 

Picnicking on pork-fed prey ; 
All the brethren came and guyed us. 

All the sisters came to aid ; 
Uncles, aunts, all came and eyed us, 

Ravening rampageous raid. 
For our strength got shattered wholly, 

And we cursed all things that creep. 
Till the dawn-wind, softly, slowly, 

Brought our burning eyelids sleep. 




A DAY OF SPORT AND SORE TRIBU- 
LATION. 

By L. Clement. 

\T was at the * Etablissement * at Boulogne, during the 
height of the summer season, that I made the 
acquaintance of a French sportsman who owned 
an estate along the coast, and, who, very kindly, 

asked me to pay him a visit during the forthcoming shooting 

season. 

* During winter time,' he said, * we get all kinds of wild-fowl 
in my marsh, and any amount of sea-fowl along the coast and 
at sea.' 

* Do you ever see any wild swans ? ' I queried. 

* Yes,' he said ; ' every year, whenever the lake in the marsh 
gets frozen over, we are sure to have half a dozen swans or so 
paying us a visit.' 

* Ever shot any ? ' 

•Only one, and that was quite by a fluke. There was a 
terrific gale blowing at the time, and I was out ferreting on 
my downs, when four swans heavily beating and flying low 
against the wind, just topped a big sand-hill, and I got one — 
with No. 6 shot.' 
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* That IS very remarkable,' I said ; ' and quite a fluke, as you 
say, for, generally, swans are a kind of gentry who know well 
how to take care of themselves. Well, since you are so kind as 
to invite me to join you, whenever I like, I shall be glad to come 
over, on purpose, if you will drop me a wire, whenever swans put 
in an appearance, if they do so at all, next winter/ 

And so it was settled. 

Well, I had almost forgotten the matter, when about the 
middle of the following December I received a telegram worded 
as nearly as possible as follows : — 

'Weather rough and cold enough here to start a success- 
ful hatchery for white bears. Come over at once. Lots of 
fowls in the marsh, and five swans hovering about, daily.' 

I wired back : — 

* Thanks. Coming.' 

And "the next day I arrived at Calais, where my friend met 
me on the pier. He drove me to his house, in the outskirts of 
the town, and there we arranged our plan of campaign. My 
sporting impedimenta consisted of pretty little Fan, my in- 
separable liver-and- white long- eared Cocker, a double hammer- 
less i2-bore, and a single 4- bore with a barrel a couple of 
yards long, more or less (well, yes, rather less). Still it was a 
good, long-barrelled one, and about the most tremendous killing 
gun I have ever handled. It fired ten drachms of powder and 
three ounces of shot, and the way it 'drove' was a /caution 
to snakes.' 

My French pal eyed this notable weapon with the utmost 
astonishment. 

* Golly ! ' he exclaimed ; ' is that 3. fusil de rampart f ' 

' Pretty near,' I replied. * That will come in handy, if we are 
likely to get any extra long shots.' Then I showed it to him, 
worked the breech open, and handed him some of the cartridges. 

* If the swans give us anything like a chance,' I said, * I will 
try whether a dose of these pills will do them good, or not' 

He rubbed his hands with glee, then remarked dubiously : 

* Does it not kick pretty considerably .? ' 

'Well, yes,' I said ; 'but then, look at the results.' 

* Ah yes, quite so ; but do you know,' he added reflectively, 
stroking his chin, 'I should not like to be behind the stock, 
when it is fired ! ' 
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'What about being in front of the barrel ^' I remarked 
pleasantly, and with a wink 

. Well, to • cut the matter short, I may say at once, that, 
although we drove that very night to the marsh (a matter of 
ten miles or so), in order to be there early in the morning ibr 
the swans, and th^ were there, we never got a shadow* of a 
chance at them, as they kept all the morning flying oVer the 
marsh, but nearly in the clouds. 

Well, I got tired of seeing my friend's keeper lugging about 
the heavy 4-bore, so I suggested that we should leave the 
said big gun in the decoying-hut, and give the downs a turn. 

No sooner said than done. 

The downs — like all downs — ^were sand-hills, of more or less 
vast proportions, covered here and there with stiff sea-grass and 
prickly little bushes, wherein * bunnies * loved to rest 

And here pretty Fan greatly distinguished herself, as indeed 
was her wont, and my friend greatly enjoyed her work. 

We had not been two minutes on the first sand-hill when 
Fan made a dead ' set ' on a series of prickly bushes, some five 
yards square each. 

*Look out I' I called to my friend, pointing to the little bitch. 

* All right,' he said, getting his gun on the ready. 
' Go in. Fan ! ' I called out 

And in went Fan, with a vengeance, the top of the big bushes 
swaying to and fro, as she eagerly fought her way through, and 
out came a bunny, helter-skelter, going for dear life home to his 
burry. Crack ! went my friend's gun, and I saw the little white 
tuft turning over the bunny's ears. 

* Well done, cocky I' I shouted. 

Fan was coming back to me, triumphantly carrying the 
rabbit — which, by the way, was half her size, for she was but a 
very little 'un, even for a Cocker — but I said to her, ' Over there 
Fan ! Over there I' pointing out my pal. 

And she took the rabbit to him, at which he was greatly 
amazed. 

' I have never seen a dog do that before,' he said admir- 
ingly. 

* Oh, that is nothing unusual,' I observed. '>■ I always make 
her take the game to whoever shoots it* 

'Well, ^le is a dear little thing, anyhow/ he said; 'and is she 
not pretty?' ■ . . ^ 

'You are quite right, but she would have no cftianoe of 
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taking a prize in England, for there they want a Cocker as long 
in the barrel as a dachshund/ 

* But then/ he said, ' they are sure'^to be very slow and soon 
Icnocked up/ 

' Quite so, but that is the edict Some fellows who have 
never fired a shot in their lives, and never seen a Cocker at work, 
liave laid down, amongst their " show " points, that a Cocker 
^must be long and low, and there you are/ 

' What Tommy rot !' he exclaimed. 

* Yes, it is Tommy rot ; but there it is/ 

Well, the downs were fairly well stocked, and we accounted 
for thirty odd rabbits in a couple of hours. Fan also put up a 
woodcock out of a damp clump, and we both fired at it We 
could not see each other at the time, being one on each side of 
a sand-hill, and we, of course, filled the bird with lead. 

Then, as we drew near the farmed lands, we put up a covey 
of partridges out of extreme range, and so only got one bird, 
but we got four out of another covey close by. By that time 
we were quite close to the Gris Nez Lighthouse, and it being low 
tide I observed half a score of men lifting up nets from the sands 
and picking up some black objects caught in their meshes. 

* What is the game ?* I asked the keeper. 
' Black ducks/ said he. 

* Oh, I see, caught at high tide, and now here they are/ 

' Yes,' said my friend ; ' and do you know that the lighthouse 
keepers make a very good thing of the wild birds which kill 
themselves at night by dashing against the thick plate-glass 
which protects the reflectors V 

* Yes, I have heard of that.' 

(Since the time I am writing about, the lighthouse men 
have beep prosecuted and fined for catching birds in that manner 
under the accusation that they were poaching, but how they 
could help the fact that the birds killed themselves is very hard 
to understand. Be that as it may, now the killed birds have to 
be handed to some official, who sells them, presumably, for the 
benefit of the French Government.) 

This slight digression being over, I now resume the incidents 
of our day's sport. 

As it was getting fast towards evening, my friend suggested 
that we should stroll through a little marsh close by, but all the 
open • spots were frozen over hard, and wherever there was a 
stretch of * soft,* it was lined with snipe-nooses. 
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. . I never was so astonished in all my life. 

* Do you allow that kind of thing ? ' I asked. 

•Well/ my friend replied, 'this bit of marsh is common 
ground, and therefore I have no control over it* 

* Even if so,' I said, * I thought snipe-snaring was forbidden 
by the French game laws.' 

* So it is,* he said, shrugging his shoulders, * but, jou see 
France is a republic, now, and a lot of things are allowed to the 
People which the code forbids, and which would never have 
been allowed before. Why, here, the worst poacher is the 
Communal Government keeper, himself. You will see him 
come out, just before dusk, to pick up his lines and their 
catches.' 

And so it happened, and we saw the fellow do it, with our 
own eyes. 

Well, it had been so galling to me to find a noosed dead 
snipe every few yards, that I had, long ago, proposed to leave 
that marsh alone altogether, and we had done so, and gone back 
to my friend's downs. * Fan ' herself was disgusted with the 
snaring proceedings, and she had not even attempted to retrieve 
any of the caught birds, some of which were not dead yet and 
still struggling and fluttering to get free. 

Well, we eventually finished the day close to the sea-shore, 
in a deep hollow in the downs. The place was half a quagmire 
and very thickly bushed. 

* We placed ourselves, one on each side, ready for action, and 
I then sent Fan in. 

She jumped in, as usual, with a dash, and we could hear her 
working, the wind having dropped altogether, when suddenly 
the bushes stopped moving, 

' She has found something,' I said ; ' look out.' 

The words were hardly out of my mouth when out flew an 
ungainly, heavy bird with lazy, flapping wings. 

* A bittern, by James !' 

Bang ! went my friend's gun, and down flopped the bird,, 
right in the thick of the thicket. Then, a moment elapsed, and 
I heard Fan cry out in anguish. 

I dashed in through thorns and brambles, and when I reached 
the spot, oh! what a harrowing sight met my gaze! Poor 
little Fan, flat on her side, breathing her last, but with her last 
breath wagging her tail, in token of her undying love for me> 
and there, before my dimmed eyes, she expired. 
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The bittern had driven his sharp long bill into her skull^ 
between her eyes, and killed her. 

There he was, within a foot of poor Fan, with his neck 
S-shaped over his back, ready to dart again his terrible bill at 
any foe, myself included. In a rage, I kicked him, and then 
twisted his neck before he had titne to do ftnrther mischief. 

Then I sat down, put little Fan in my lap, and I could not 
help it, but I wept. 

My friend and his keeper called out to me, but I could not 
speak. So they came to me, and when they saw what had 
happened, they cried out : 

* Ah ! Pauvre petite Fan ! ' 

And they took off their caps, as though a human being had 
departed this world. 

Poor little Fan ! 

And thus ended a day of sport with sore tribulation. 




A QUIST CRUSADE. 

By Clifford Cordley. 

IN one of the most beautiful and irregular parts of 
England, there lies a large estate, which is infested 
with wood-pigeons, insomuch that no farmer dare 
plant a field of peas. Both the noble owner and 
his wife are ardent and crack shots — alike with gun and rifle ; 
and their shoots, whether in September or just before and after 
Christmas, are well worth rumination. 

Towards the end of January, after the last 'battue,' the 
tenants unanimously made plaint to their Lord about the 
profusion and devastation of the 'quice' — as they term the 
birds in question. * Indeed, my Lord, we*m aten up wi'em.' 

Lord C took counsel with his head-keeper, Donald 

MacSaundy, and forthwith there was drawn up the plan of 
campaign for a quist crusade, to be prosecuted rigorously and 
upon most methodical lines throughout the month of February. 
Let us take a bird's-eye view of the seat of war. 
On high, is a range of tree-clad hills, embowering the loftily 
placed castle ; then, to the westward, a fine old park ; lower still, 
meadows and cultivated fields, with small coverts dotted about ; 
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T)elow all, a grand river : across that, the same scene repeated, 
in reverse — tillage and pasture, belts of woodland, stately park, 
timbered heights. 

Duly appointed generalissimo, MacSaundy, with true Scottish 
tact and courtesy, issued his orders, or respectful compliments, 
•or fraternal greetings (according to the rank or position of the 
recipient) to neighbouring gentlemen, sporting tradespeople, 
farmers, tenants, and other keepers. Throughout the month, on 
•each Monday and Thursday, as many guns as possible were to 
be diversedly stationed over an area of many thousands of acres 
•—over, a territory embracing several square miles. 

Here and there, on the hill at headquarters, in every covert 
•and spinney, north and south, and westward to the summit of the 
•opposite slope — a gun was posted from three o'clock until 
six. There was no formal parade, no alignment, no mar- 
shalling of units : every man, well provided with cartridges, 
walked quietly to his stand — usually conveniently near to his 
•domicile, or readily attainable, near some inn or farmhouse, 
after riding or driving out from country house or little local 
town. 

Lord C had his stand in the plantations above and 

behind the castle ; Lady C , hers in the shrubberies before 

her very boudoir windows. All over the region of the crusade, 
Avatch and ward was faithfully kept. Soon after three o'clock, 
the fusillade began. Casually, dropping shots reverberated on 
all sides. The home-coming pigeons could find neither rest 
nor quietude. Did they descend upon a normally undisturbed 
•clump of beech, or elm, or coniferous trees, 'Bang, bang!' 
-\vent the unwelcome salute : off, hurriedly, to some other wonted 
•haven. * Bang, bang ! ' again. And the more shooting, the 
•better sport; The pigeons were kept on the wing ; were re- 
peatedly shot at, and were brought down in more or less 
proportionate numbers to the powder burnt — the cartridges 
expended. 

Whilst it lasted, sport was rare Then it became, in another 
sense, rare. At first, confidingly enough, the pigeons came in 
by two's or three's, or like flocks, settling in the trees and even 
•cooing. Then there were pot-shots at birds swaying on the 
tops of high trees, and rare sporting chances at flyers, either 
•approaching or crossing the gun. Sometimes, the shots of the 
man at one end of the wood caused birds to dart hastily over 
ithe man at the other extremity. This sort of thing lasted for a 
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few evenings, after which the birds became more wary; slinking 
into the woods, as it were, so cautiously and silently that the 
gun under the ivy, holly, or other canopy was often linaware of 
game^nestling right over his head and within easy shot. By 
this time the best sport wafis obtained by lurking, well hidden 
-and perfectly still, in a position that commanded the favourite 
appfoach of the pigeons, which, as the rooks came cawing 
homewards, scudded in, high overhead, giving the chance of a 
smart and difficult right and left. Then, a long wait. Later, 
possibly, another couple of shots. And during those stage- 
waits, as you crouched in leaves and bracken, though it was 
bitterly cold, there were pleasing distractions : squirrels jumping 
about unsuspiciously; an owl flapping down the glade, night- 
Jars coming out to their evening's business, pheasants and 
rabbits, and hares, too, to be watched, close at hand ; a fox 
slinking through the underwood ; woodpeckers, jays, magpies, 
hawks, and other * vermin * to be noted, and shot at. More- 
over, now and again comes the chance of a sporting shot at 
a rabbit, and on several occasions pretty slaps at duck, 
wheeling from the pond in the covert to the river just over the 
meadows outside. 

The daily bag of each individual crusader varied greatly, 
according to a number of diverse causes, not always under his 
<ontrol. On one occasion (it was the opening day) one gun 
killed sixteen pigeons with eighteen cartridges, never moving 
from his stand at the foot of a tall and large pine-tree. Some- 
times a man bagged three or four in an evening ; whilst 
<x:casionally a gun would shoot without killing, or would not 
•discharge his piece at all. One man, most favourably posted, 
killed one hundred birds in ten days (number of cartridges 
expended not ascertained — but there was a fine pile of empty 
cases beside and around his stand). The grand total was never 
accurately recorded, as the gunners went away singly, each 
carrying his own slain. It was estimated that well-nigh a 
thousand were picked up dead ; not a few getting away 
mortally wounded. But even that large number of killed did 
not appear to lessen the hordes of quists that ravaged, and still 
-do ravage, the district in question. Indeed, subsequently, on 
such favourite feeding-grounds as fields of rape and of clover, 
alike in the spring and well on. towards midsummer^ and after^ 
the birds were to be seen tin hundreds, and sometimes in 
thousands-*whereby hings a tale. 
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During the summer, Lord and Lady C-^ — went to Scotland, 
remaining there for *The Twelfth/ and shooting grouse 
until it was well-nigh time to return home to attend to the 

birds. The glories of grouse-shooting caused Lady -C to 

reflect upon the minor delights of quist-crusading. * They are 
pretty birds/ said she to herself, * and their cooing is charmingly 
suggestive in the early springtime. I wonder if they are so 
very destructive after all? — that is, may it not be possible that 
the good they do outweighs the harm ? ' 

Accordingly, her Ladyship had a long talk with the head- 
keeper of her noble host in Perthshire — ^brother to her own 
MacSaundy. This man was alike voluble and ornitholog^cally 
learned, broad-minded, withal, passing the wont of his 
fraternity. 

' Wecl, y*r Leddyship/ began Alec MacSaundy, in reply to 
a leading question : * Weel, me Leddy,' said he, seating himself, 
as bidden, in the gun-room at Benmore Castle, ' owing to the 
decrease of vermin (the result of the ignorance of bloodthirsty 
keepers), both here and in England, there is a proportionate 
increase in the number of the different living creatures on which 
they preyed — notably, the cushat, or queest^ as y*r Leddyship 
calls it. Me brither, Donald, I ken, is terribly down upon they 
poor cushats, or queests, at y*r ain place.' 

' And not your brother only, Alec, but the farmers are far 
more set against the pigeons than he is.' 

* The farmers ! ou aye, me Leddy, the Eengleesh farmers (I 
say Eengleesh, mark ye) are puir bodies. They ' 

' Well, well, you are getting off the line. Alec' 

The keeper's bronze face reddened. He paused for a few 
moments, and then continued : — * Cushats, or queests, increase 
yearly in consequence of the destruction of their natural 
enemies. They have multiplied enormously of late years. 
Our farmers complain to me of the mischief done to their 
crops by these birds, but they will listen to reason. Now 
Eenglish farmers ' 

'Hark back. Alec!* 

Again the man looked abashed, and stammering a little at 
first, proceeded: 'When they talk to me about their clover, or their 
rape, their oats, their peas, or their grain, I reply that, undoubtedly, 
the birds consume much valuable stuff, but I ask them to 
conseeder the credit as well as the debit side of the account' 

Lady C began to look interested and a little grave. 
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She said, ' So there is a credit side ?— well, I have often heard 
that every wild creature is of some service to man* Poor wood- 
pigeons ! ' 

Alec MacSaundy took a pinch of snuffy thoughtfully rubbed 
his hair, and said : ' I shot a cushat, or queesty off Farmer 
Cawmiirs clover, I opened its crop to see what it contained. 
It was richt full of wild mustard and ragweed seeds — most 
mischievous and ineradicable weeds. Fancy, me Leddy, the 
amount of these pernicious seeds consumed by a flock of a 
hundred, five hundred, or a thousand cushats, or quusts ! * 

Lady C declared herself vastly interested. She ex- 
pressed her determination to espouse the cause of the pigeons, 
^g&i^^g the' keeper to tell her something more about the birds 
in question*. 

* During a conseederable portion of the year,' continued Alec, 
* the cushats, or qtuests, must feed on the seeds of different wild 
plants, or starve, and they won't willingly do that. And, oh, the 
beauty of them, and the music of their note 1 ' 

* Why, Alec, I declare you're quite a poet 1 * 

He made no response to this charge beyond muttering, in 
his great red beard, something about Bobbie Burns and native 
talent, but quickly resumed : * They're vary clever and vary 
sportsmanlike birds. When they are feeding they walk in a 
compact body, and so that all may fare alike, the hindmost 
rank occasionally fly over the heads of their companions to the 
front,- where they keep the best place for a few minutes, till 
those now in the rear take their place in the same manner.' 

* Wonderful ! how pretty ! what an exhibition of fair play, to 
be sure !* 

Continuing, Alec said : * They feed also on fruit of all kinds 
— both the wild berries, such as rowan, holly, and ivy ; and I 
must admit, on the debit side, that they take all manner of 
garden fruit that is not too large to be swallowed. However — 
and 1 beg y'r Leddyship to tell this to ray misguided brither in 
Eengland — that in game-preserves, cushats, or queests, are 
certainly of much use, both in affording to vermin a more 
conspicuous and more fancied food than either grouse, part- 
ridge, or pheasant, and in taking the attention of the larger 
hawks from the game.' 

Lady C was converted ; but the opposition was too 

numerous and too strong for her. She failed to convert my 
Lord, who was sceptical and regarded the prejudices of the 
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tenants. She failed to cotivert Donald MacSaundy and the- 
farmers. She failed to - convert the local sportsmen, who- 
revelled in their off-season pastime. That very winter the 
Quist Crusade was. prosecuted even more vigorously than 
before. 

But we. have not quite finished with our details of the 
campaign. 

During the process of the February crusade, the best sport 
(that is, the most productive shooting) was obtained by lying; 
out. The weather was inclement and pigeon food was scarce.. 
Daily the birds resorted to patches 6f rape and of seeds. You 
selected a field or fields, erected a screen, shelter, arbour, or 
retreat of poles, hurdles, branches and straw. This was placed 
in a commanding position under hedge or tree, and in the usuaf 
duly noted line of flight of the pigeons. Here the sportsman 
lay concealed for several hours — say from eight until four 
o'clock, with a rifle across his cold knees and a gun handily'^' 
placed by his side. The birds soon became familiar with the 
appearance of the hut, and fearlessly swooped into the field 
right over it. First they came in two's and three's, wheelings 
around (you lying low and silent), then bunches of a dozen, and 
then, with a great whirring of wings, a very cloud of quists.. 
Sometimes the gunner caught them on the wing as they came 
in— either over and from him, towards him, or cross-shot — a 
rapid right and lefl. Leaving the dead where they fell — lures 
for their fellows — ere long the process was repeated. Some- 
times the flock came in silently, unobserved, or at a wrong 
angle for shooting. Then, letting them alight and proceed to- 
feed, one got a pretty shot with the rifle, which was smartly 
exchanged for the gun, with which a brisk brace of shots was 
obtained as the birds rose and wheeled and darted away. It 
was pretty sport, but short-lived. After a few days of this class 
of crusading, the pigeons became daedalian, and either came not 
or came out of range. In this way one man bagged no less 
than thirty in one long day, leaving his cold and cramped post 
in the field for his appointed one in covert. Those were days to 
ruminate. 
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A PRISONER TO BABOONS. 
By 'Unicorn.' 

|URING my long sojourn in Africa I at one time- 
resided in the Matabele country, the old ghost- 
haunted land of Sotshangani, who was killed by 
TChaka in 1834; and here I had an experience I 
do not think the longest span of human life will enable me to 
forget Apart from the terrible mental anguish, which no words 
can adequately describe, and also the anxiety and suffering of all 
concerned, the simple plain thread of the story is as follows : — 

I lived, at that time, in one of the colonial houses, half frame,. 
half adobe, out on the veldt, with my ostrich farm around the 
left side of the house, and the native huts to the rear, my nearest 
white neighbours being an Englishman named Myers, and a. 
Scotchman named Frazier, who had similar establishments 
eight miles away, nearer to the mountains, in fact Myers' house 
was right at the foot of the Babian's Head, a name given to it 
owing to a curious formation of rock, somewhat in the shape of 
a chacma or baboon's head, which crowned it ; and also, perhaps, 
because of the great numbers of baboons or chacmas which 
infested its caves and gullies. 

These brutes were very annoying neighbours, devastating the 
crops of alfalfa, mealies, &c., breaking down fences, carrying 
stones from the mountains and tipping them into the water wells 
and water holes with as much malicious intelligence and ingenuity 
as might have been demonstrated by the most virulent type of a 
malicious man. Nothing was safe from them — farm imple- 
ments were broken or taken away, the birds worried and over- 
driven by night, clothes torn from the drying poles, and cattle 
turned loose — until Myers, remarking that these tricks only 
occurred during certain spring months in the year, conceived the 
idea of running a series of wires across the kloofs (dry water 
courses) and in front of all the fences facing the mountain, and 
upon these wires he hung bells. When the baboons came lopping 
along and struck a wire, two or three bells would clang, clang 
around him, and send him and his followers scampering away. 
The ringing of one bell the cunning brutes would have stopped 
to investigate, but those further up the line sounding at the same 
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time demoralised the crowd. To add to this effect, just pre- 
ceding the time for the incursions, parties were organized armed 
with shot guns loaded with buckshot, and, going up into the mouir- 
tains, hunted them down, and before each gun was discharged 
ringing bells so that the sound of a bell might become associated 
with acute pain in the minds of the mischievous brutes. This 
practice at the time of which I write had reduced them to some 
degree of inertia, and about all that was troubled by them were 
the chickens, and the house linen left over night on the drying 
poles. 

I was sitting on my veranda one day towards sundown, and 
gazing at the mountains, said to have been well known to King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, when I saw afar off a native 
runner coming lopping along over the veldt, running with a stick 
of red ivory orassagay wood in his hand, which had in the split at 
the top a letter, carried there to keep it clean, and which told me 
that it was a missive of some importance, even before he was near 
enough to let me see that he was the head kraal man of Myers, 
and therefore on an urgent request. I opened the letter and 
read :-^* Dear friend, — For God's sake, come over to-night with 
your heavy elephant rifle, some slug cartridges, and your 
revolvers — the baboons have carried away Elsie ! We start at 
dawn. — Geo. Myers.' 

To ask the native for particulars would have been a mere 
waste of time, and, sending him round to the back of the house 
for some food from the kitchen, I ordered my horse round, and 
looked over my 4-gauge elephant rifle and revolvers, and started 
in to load a few dozen cartridges for the rifle with heavy slugs, 
these being more effective in a crowd than the four-ounce steel- 
tipped ball used on elephants, and in fact by their use converting 
the rifle into a small machine gun or cannon. For single shots 
I relied on my revolvers, and, needless to remark, I had been out 
among baboons before ! In an hour or so I was riding across 
the veldt, the native running at my side, and soon after sundown 
I reached Myers' kraal. 

The poor fellow was nearly crazy ! The child was the idol 
of his life, and his only one. After a time I learned, in a discon- 
nected manner, that some days before the baboons had carried 
off from the drying poles a favourite wool hood of the little one, 
six years old she was, and that one of the brutes had been seen 
with the hood on its head, capering and coughing around the 
water hole at the foot of the mountain, chased by his companions. 
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who were evidently frantic to secure the pretty blue-and-white 
cap. Next day one of the white men around the place had shot 
the thief, and secured the hood, much to the child's delight, 
although the natives shook their heads and said no good 
would come to it, and that the mother had far better have made 
her another, and said nothing about it. Late the next afternoon 
the child was missing, and a search found one of her shoes some 
way up in the baboon rocks, thus affording mute evidence to the 
fact that the brutes, wishing to regain possession of the hood, had 
attacked the child and carried her off. A thing not so uncom- 
mon as might be supposed, for several cases have been recorded 
with native children ; indeed, one was carried away from near 
Calizdorp in the old days, and, being afterwards captured by 
the white men, was partially tamed, and returned to be queen 
of her tribe, who she dominated purely by the ferocity en- 
gendered by her baboon bringing up, until, so says the story, 
she returned unreclaimed to the baboons, and they tore her in 
pieces. 

Frazier's people had also been summoned to give help, and 
at daybreak ten white men and thirty natives were at the foot of 
the baboon rocks, making the ascent under the direction of an 
old Zulu hunter, who had spent the night in the peculiar 
medicine rites of his people, which, similar to clairvoyance and 
hypnotism, are inexplicable in their results, and which he claimed 
had told him that the child was as yet unharmed, and also to 
what part of the mountain the baboons had carried her. He 
had dressed himself up in a huge baboon skin, used at festivals, 
and, drawing the mask over his face, wore round his waist a 
white scarf to keep us from shooting him for a baboon. 

Striking into the kloof while yet dark, we stumbled our 
way for some distance, a mile perhaps, the walls of the gully 
growing higher and higher as we progressed. As the white 
fleecy clouds rolled away, revealing the green sky so familiar to 
the South African settler ere yet it turns to the intense blue 
and the heat comes pouring down, we saw occasionally a 
solitary baboon' peering cunningly down at us from behind a 
bush, or boulder, scampering away directly it saw we had 
noticed it — the picket scout of these artful, cunning brutes! 
Such instances, however, were so rare that we began to wonder 
what had become of the multitude. Suddenly the old hunter, 
Makoto, stopped, and, pointing to a hole about five feet in 
diameter and about thirty feet up the cliff, said, ' There lies our 
VOL. XX F 
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way ! ' at the same time pointing to innumerable scratches and 
marks on the side of the rock. Taking a ball of light fibre twine 
from his assistant, he put the end in his mouth, and, taking his 
short stabbing assagay between his teeth also, he commenced 
to climb the almost perpendicular rock. Like a human fly, he 
clung to tiny projections we could not see, flattening himself to 
the face of the rock, and ever advancing upwards until he 
reached the entrance of the hole, when, peering in for an 
instant, he drew himself up with a swift movement, and lay^ 
down inside to catch his breath. In a few minutes he lowered 
the twine, which was then made fast to a light rope, which 
he drew up and hitched to a spur of rock, and then, in almost less 
time than it takes to tell it^ we were all standing on the floor of 
the hole. 

It proved to be a passage-way about one hundred feet in 
length, extending into a deep gully, and it had all the appear- 
ance of having been, at some remote period, cut away by water,, 
the gully at the back possibly containing the torrent which had 
worn away the softer sandstone streak in the black rock, and so- 
formed the portcullis to the baboon stronghold. At the end of 
the gully, three or four hundred yards away, was an open space 
of some kind, we knew not what. A warning cough attracted our 
artention, and, before the old hunter could stay his hand, one of 
Frazier's men had fired his revolver point blank into the face of 
a peering baboon at the entrance, the sound of the shot echoing 
like a thunder-clap as it was thrown from side to side of the 
gully. * Now look out,' said Makoto, * and keep together, what- 
ever happens, for this will be a great fight T As he spoke^ 
from every hole, cranny, or bush, in the precipitous sides of 
the inner gully appeared baboon3, filling up the base of it as 
though they dropped from the clouds, and chattering, barking,, 
and coughing they came on, the gully near us being practically 
black with them. Probably no human foot had ever before 
invaded their fortress, and they were prepared to fight to the 
death for their territory. They have done this when attacked 
by Cape lions, and have driven back the intruders with fearful 
loss. 

With beating hearts we waited until we saw the white teeth 
shining with a cruel glint between the black ashy lips, and 
then, at the word of command, at a range of about fifteen yards^ 
I turned loose the elephant gun, and sent thirty slugs hurtling 
where they would do most good. Down came a dozen or so ; 
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but, although the gully was filled with screams of pain and 
fright, }t did not stop the others, and they came on with the 
intrepidity of a Zulu impi. A second volley steadied them» 
and the third volley of ten guns completed their demoralisation, 
and they turned and fled. The howls and screams of pain and 
rage are indescribable! The wounded brutes, with their last 
breath, turned, and savagely bit at our boots as we passed over 
them, leaving four natives to spear them quickly and follow us. 
Up on the slopes of the gully gathered the grizzly, dusky 
crowd, some of them driigging a wounded companion up with 
them, beating their breasts, coughing, and barking until the 
din was deafening. On we advanced until we reached a rude 
natural stairway in the side of the cliff, to which Makoto 
pointed. The baboons seemed to understand his gesture, and 
began massing together at the top, raising a din ten times worse 
than it had been previously. As we commenced to climb, they 
showered down at us rocks, stones, logs, earth, bushes, and even 
dead baboon scame rolling down that awful stairway, but fortu* 
nately the aim was in every case very poor, and none of us was 
hurt As we gained the top of the stairs, the small plateau 
was black with them, crowded tightly together, almost in- 
capable of movement, the foremost ones, at the very edge, 
spending their time in struggling to avoid being pushed off or 
in rising and falling on their hind quarters, evidently anxious to 
get their terrible hind paws into action, for the baboon's method 
of fighting is to fasten his teeth in the shoulder of his adver- 
sary, wrap his fore paws round him, and then, drawing up the 
hind legs, fix them in the upper part of the stomach, and, 
pushing them outwards and downwards, literally disembowel 
his foe! 

It seemed as if nothing short of a cannon and a load of 
grape shot would be able to clear the way and permit us to gain 
a footing, for our adversaries were so numerous that, fast as 
we mowed down the front rank, others would be pushed into 
their places by sheer weight of numbers, and we did not dare to 
be dragged into a hand-to-hand fight or a charge. We pushed 
up until our heads were on a level with their breasts, and then, 
obeying orders, we formed into five rows on the steps, one below 
each other, and the first row firing at the word of command, it 
sank to its knees and reloaded, the others firing by command as 
the smoke cleared away. This continuous fire broke down the 
defence, and the leaders, not able to fall back, simply leaped on 
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the heads of those behind, and scampered over the sea of heads 
and backs as a dog does when driving sheep. This completed 
the panic, the rear turned tail, becoming the van of the retreat, 
and in two minutes not a baboon was in sight. 

We gladly took a br&athing spell, and, resting, found that 
Makoto was missing. At first we thought he had been injured, 
until one of the natives said he had pulled his baboon mask 
over his face and scampered off with the herd, leaving word 
that we should advance slowly along the terrace, and look out 
for him, calling from some of the larger clefts or caves. He 
was evidently afraid that, in their rage at being repulsed, the 
baboons might wreak revenge on their captive, and he had 
joined the retreat to let them lead him to the hiding-place, 
convinced that, by employing the native hunters' arts of 
mimicking the movements of the animal hunted, he could 
pass in the excited crowd without notice. It was a desperate 
and courageous resort, and could only be put down to the 
great love the old native had for his little mistress, ' whose dog 
he was.* 

The terrace led us to a gully shaped like a V, a perfect rift or 
split in the massive rock not perceptible from below, and at 
the end was an opening like a tunnel, and at the entrance of 
the gully we found one of the old hunter's assagays stuck in a 
small cleft in the rock, the handle pointing inwards. Taking it 
for a sign to follow on, we entered the gully, and for a moment it 
seemed as if we had made a false move, for no sooner were we 
well within the walls than down came an avalanche of rocks 
and stones, which made us run for the tunnel entrance to the 
inner cave. It was a covered entrance to four openings leading 
into the body of the mquntain, and, while we stood debating, a 
* scuffing ' noise in one of them attracting our attention, one of 
the natives stepped into the openings one after another, finally 
deciding that from the end one there was issuing a low, long 
native cry for help. Leaving ten men to guard the entrance, 
and lighting torches, the rest of us plunged into the corridor, 
calling and listening, and then, calling in reply, we caught the 
answer, as we slowly made our way through innumerable flights 
of bats and owls, and over legions of the constrictive but non- 
poisonous rock snakes of the smaller type. Soon a glint of 
light appeared ahead, the cry for help became louder and 
louder, until finally we struck into a vast oval amphitheatre^ 
lighted by fissures in the rock above our heads. 
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Blinded for a moment by the sunlight, as soon as our sight 
returned, we saw little Elsie crouched in an angle of jutting 
rock, with Makoto, half sitting, half lying, in front of her, and 
the bodies of sixteen dead and disabled baboons lying around 
him. He was badly bitten, his left arm disabled, and he was 
faint from loss of blood from a big rent in his thigh, where a 
baboon had clinched him before he could spear him, and it was 
indeed a wonderful fight that he had made against no one 
knows how many of the brutes, and single-handed, with half a 
dozen spears, killed that number of them, and lived. A little 
* Cape smoke,' or native brandy, soon pulled him together after 
we had bound up his wounds, but the child was still dazed with 
fright, and, although bodily safe, did not recognise her father or 
myself, but just clung to the old hunter. Expecting another 
brush with the baboons before we got away, we told the old man 
to persuade her to let him bandage her eyes, which, relieving 
the tension on the eyeball, speedily produced a state of 
lethargic stupor, and permitted her to be taken up and carried 
without difficulty. 

Returning, we did not see a single baboon excepting the 
dead ones, and, arriving at the tunnel where we had to descend 
by the rope, Makoto said dryly : — 

' Bass ! I would that these my wounds should heal well, and 
this they will not do unless more of these baboons show us the 
colour of their life ! Let, therefore, half the men take you and 
the white lily home, and send me back here two small jars of 
the " powder that moves the rocks " and two pieces of " the 
walking fire."' 

So they went away, and Makoto and myself and twelve men 
sat down in the shade of the entrance to the inner gully, resting 
and waiting until the sentinel at the outer end told us that 
the party was approaching. With them they brought two 
twenty-pound tins of giant powder and four five-minutes fuses, 
such as we used in flood-times when the kloofs were dammed, 
and our fields threatened, if an outlet was not made on the 
opposite side to the farm. At Makoto's direction, we built 
large cairns around the two cans, one at each end of the tunnel, 
about twenty feet from each opening, making them of large and 
small stones we carried in from the gully; and when these 
cairns reached the roofs we inserted the fuses, and sent all the 
men down the rope but Myers, Makoto, and myself. Then we 
withdrew into the shadow of the nrst cairn, and soon from every 
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crag and clef, from behind boulder and bush, grizzled, bloody, 
lame, and maimed, came the defeated brutes with cowed 
malignancy, not by ones or twos, but by hundreds. 

'Come!' said the old hunter as he finished tearing up his 
skin clothes and strewed the fragments round the outer hole 
near the rope. And, seeing the old man safe down the rope 
and away, we fired the fuses through the holes left for that 
purpose, and away we ran down the rope and along the kloof 
to a safe distance. 

Soon a baboon appeared at the entrance and inspected the 
still hanging rope ; another appeared, and nosed a fragment of 
skin, turned it over, barked at it, bit it, coughed, and then we 
knew by the way the two animals were pushed forward to the 
edge that that cough of puzzled curiosity had crowded the 
tunnel with a solid mass of baboons, all crazy to learn what was 
occurring ! Why did not the fuses work ? Had the cunning 

brutes displ ? A puff of whity- grey smoke, and a terrific 

rending, crashing noise, mingled with screams, a score of black 
bodies ejected from the opening as from a catapult, the great 
stone mass above seemed to rock and sway, a large fragment 
fell into the kloof, and, as the dust cleared away, we saw that 
the opening in the rock through which we had passed and 
repassed was gone, as if by magic, and the door to baboon-land 
closed for ever. 

• Now, Bass,* grinned Makoto, * my wounds will heal 1 * 

This was true, and he was around before the little white iil^ 
he loved sa well recovered her health and strength, even with 
the most careful nursing. As the cool spell came round again', 
Myers, the old man, and I scaled the mountain from another 
point, and, by a circuitous route, descended into the inner gully 
prospecting for gold. We found traces of the precious metal, but 
of baboons not a trace but bones, clean, white, and polished. 
They had gone, and to-day the Babian's Head is but a name, a 
landmark to the travelling scientist and prospector. 
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IN THE WILD WEST. 

(MORE OR LESSl) 

By Fox Russell. 

STRANGER whose general appearance suggested 
that he had been looking upon the wine when it 
was red — or yellow, or any other imaginable colour 
— sought an interview of us last week, and having 
seated himself in the editorial chair, whilst we vainly hovered 
around trying to get him out of it, as we wanted to occupy it 
ourselves, observed that he had just returned from the haunts 
of the Wild Red Man in the far Rockies, and would like to * do ' 
us an article thereon. 

In reply we admitted that he certainly looked rather ' Rocky/ 
and then invited him to send us the article for consideration. 

It appeared that he had already written it, for he drew an 
extremely dirty and crumpled MS. from his pocket, and 
handed it over. His face was glowing— either with honest 
pride, or something a little stronger — and he breathed forth the 
very odour of adventure — and peppermint — mixed. 

We were not sorry when he left. 

Plain and unadulterated, we now give his story to the Public 
— whither, we have reason to believe, he at once resorted on 
leaving our office, having ' struck ' us for a small sum in advance. 
In reading this narrative, let us remember to take it cum grano 
salis! 

Though rapidly being civilised off the face of the earthy 
the Red Man is still to be seen ; nay, more, he may even be 
poked up with a stick, on occasions — a game which, however, 
it is safer to play when you are one side of the bars and he on 
the other. In the Indian Reservations can still be found some 
splendid relics of the past, but whether Choctaws or Sioux, 
Pawnees or Blackfeet, Apaches or Crows, I will not divulge, for 
many reasons, the principal one being that I do not know. 

I have seen the noble red man in his native wiles — wilds, I 
mean. The noble red man is not quite the child of nature tha( 
those who drank deep draughts of Fenimore Cooper, in their 
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verdant youth, fondly imagine. The child of nature has lost 
something of his picturesqueness, and is not always sober. 

Some years back, I turned my wandering footsteps towards 
the Canadian North- West. There I found the (more or less) 
simple savage, and we amalgamated. 

Remembering General Custer's grim remark that the only 
' good Indian ' he had ever known, was a * dead Indian,' I kept 
a constantly roving eye upon my goods and chattels, which was 
expedient, as, like Autolycus of old, the simple savage was ever 
a picker-up of unconsidered trifles. "" 

On first arriving in their midst, I addressed them briefly in 
their own picturesque language. 

* My brothers, I have wished, these many moons, to come 
amongst you. I wish to take you to my heart — figuratively 
speaking, that is,' I added hastily, as I saw two or three of the 
braves preparing to embrace me. ' I have crossed the big sea 
water — ^and had a very bad time whilst doing so — because the 
Harley Street Medicine Man said that I wanted change. I 
have braved the Mudjeekeewis (the west wind) and the Keeway^ 
din (the north wind) in the big fire-canoe of the pale-faces — my 
own face being one of the palest of those on board whenever the 
sea was rough — that I might clasp the hand of my red 
brother. I would be one of you — I cannot, unfortunately, be 
more. Let me eat your pemmican, let me shoot your bison — 
or miss it, as the case may be, and we will dwell at peace 
together. How does the proposition strike you?' 

The Chief, who had listened in silence, raised his head 
majestically and made me what I supposed was the mystic sign 
of his tribe. Lifting his right hand skywards, he bent his arm 
until the end of his thumb rested lightly on the extreme tip of 
his aquiline nose. Then he spread out his fingers, and in 
low guttural tones, murmured : * Waugh' Ka ! ' 

Quite touching — his thumb and his nose, I mean. 

In an impressive tone, the Chief continued : * My white 
brother's words are those of honey. But he has forgotten to 
mention the somewhat important question of terms.' 

He knew something, that man ! and in spite of the greats 
generous love we bore each other, it took us nearly two days of 
hard wrangling to settle whether I should pay twenty-one or 
twenty-three and a half dollars a week for my board and 
lodging. And then he insisted upon a week in advance. This 
son of the forest was no back number, I can tell you ! 
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We hunted, we rode, we shot .(they had not a single set of 
ping-pong in the place) by day; whilst, when night settled 

upon us, we smoked a calumet of peace around the gas sto ^ 

camp (ire. We told each other surprising stories which nobody 
believed, chiefly concerning the weight of fish we said we had 
caught; and once, some twenty crueHooking, blood-thirsty 
Apaches, with myself at their head, actually got so far as to- 
start out upon the war-path ; but a solitary Dominion police- 
man appeared and ordered us off it again, and we had 
to go. 

One of the squaws, who bore the name immortalised by 
Longfellow in his ' Hiawatha,' Minnehaha — Laughing Water — 
made a deep impression on my susceptible heart ; and one day I 
spoke thus to her : 

•Oh, Soda Wate — Laughing Water — has the fatal beauty 
of the pale face — I need hardly say that I am alluding to my 
own — ^proved an obstacle to your ever loving one of the bucks 
of your own tribe ? If so, oh, my sister, oh, my Soap and 
Wat-»-Laughing Water, I mean — I will go, and you must tear 
my image from your heart. I will leave the wigwams of my 
red friends and return to the eligible villa residences of the pale 
face. If my irresistible attractions have been ' 

But at this juncture she observed that she supposed I had 
* been at the fire-water again.* 

I rebuked her for her unworthy suspicions and then 
continued : 

'Oh, my Minnehaha, my Mineral Wa , oh, confound it I 

my Laughing Water, I mean, how unjust you are to your pale- 
face lover. Listen, for my words are soft as the turnip when 
mashed, they are even like the note of the wood-pecker.' 

Then I tried a few lines of Hiawatha on her, but she begged 
me to desist — said she never could stand Longfellow. I was 
about to proceed, when a young brave entered the upie with a 
useful-looking tomahawk in his hand. He caught sight of me,, 
and I, suddenly remembering that I should be late for an* 
appointment some four miles off, left hurriedly. 

Little Bear was the best hunter of the tribe. His name was 
a very apt one as he — Little Bear — could bear little on, so he 
was, of course, a little bare. I soon became so familiar with 
him that he generously presented me with a pipe he had stolen 
from my possession, when I first came amongst them. 

But, alas I this Arcadian existence did not last. Minnehaha,. 
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•despite my own superior attractions, became betrothed to a 
young thie — chief, named Cold-in-the-Head. For the last time 
I clasped Apollinaris — oh, hang it, Laughing Water, I mean — 
to my chest, and in the same moment Cold-in-the-Head, who 
had crept up behind us unawares, brought his right mocassin 
into violent contact with the lower part of my leather jerkin. 
It had the effect of jerkin' me right out of the tepie. 

It struck me — I allude to the idea, not the mocassin*d foot 
— that relations were becoming strained between my red friends 
and myself. So I went to the Chief and said, sadly, that I 
would go. He replied, invoking the north wind to chill my 
resolve — at all events, he said 'that be blowed,' in his own 
poetic way. 

I saw that I was a prisoner, so I consulted my own 
particular friend. Bounding Bull. I called him Potted Meat 
for short I begged him to be seated, on a broken sardine 
tin, and then I spoke. 'Does my brother ever long for a 
fuller life, or do the wigwams and inferior fire-water of his 
tribe suffice him ? Is he satisfied with a dress consisting chiefly 
of a bead necklace and three stripes of red anid yellow ochre, or 
does he sometimes sigh for the Mary-Ann collar and fancy 
check trousers of the paleface ? The man whose face is white, 
but whose nose — heart — is red, would return to the lodges of 
his people. In plainer language, he would fain "do a guy." 
Will my red brother accompany him? I have spoken — 
Waugh!' 

I need hardly say that the last words had no reference to 
the eminent Newmarket trainer. My red friend had not yet 
been educated up to the joys of having 'two each way' on any 
four-legged ' instrument of gaming.* 

It was hard work to persuade my savage brother of the 
advantages to be derived through lending me the necessary 
^ kit ' and horse with which to compass my escape. He appeared 
to entertain a doubt whether I should remember to return those 
effects as I promised to do, later on — j>., some time in the 
future. Said he never cared about trading when ' some time in 
the future' was mentioned as the date of repayment. In his 
opinion it lacked conciseness. However, after a long and 
occasionally acrimonious argument, he suddenly decided to 
accompany me — observed that perhaps it would be the safer 
plan for him not to let me out of his sight. So flattering, this ; 
he must have been absolutely devoted to nae, I am sure. 
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Finally he said he would go, penniless as he was, to the 
«nds of the earth with me ; but I smiled in a far-off way as th.e 
thought struck me that perhaps the railway and steamship 
-companies might not prove quite so confiding as he seemed to 
think. 

The whole of the next day I devoted to visiting the tepies of 
my red friends, and collecting as many portable souvenirs as I 
-could — when they were not looking. And . that same night, 
when the mishe mokwa sailed high in the purple heavens^ 
Potted Meat stealthily led out two untamed, fiery prairie mus* 
tangs. He hid them behind a bluff,* and then he softly imitated 
the ciy of the coyote twice — ^for no particular reason, but I 
suppose it amused him ; anyhow, it was quite a cheap form c^ 
•entertainment, and I stole forth. At that juncture it was the 
only thing I could steal. We flung ourselves into the saddle — 
not both into the same one, naturally — and shaking our pocket- 
flasks defiantly at the sleeping camp, rode swiftly and silently 
away into the night. 

[Editorial Note.— We are now looking for our talented 
•contributor with a thick stick. Can his name possibly have 
.been De Rou ? ? ?] 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

Admirers of refined caricature will be pleased with 
the latest — and not very far from the best — ^that 
has emanated from the talented pencil of Mr. Finch 
Mason, just published in the form of a coloured 
print by Messrs. Fores. In the immediate foreground is a 
promising-looking brown horse, bestridden by a smartly turned 
*out groom with a monocle that recalls recollections of a well- 
known public character. From the inscription we glean that 
the horse's name is The Boer^ and that the lady proprietress 
who is criticising him is 'Mrs. Britannia.* She, addressing a 
portly-looking man — presumably her trainer — asks, *And yoii 
teally think he will be an acquisition to my stable, Mr. 

* We think our correspondent must have brought some of that bluff 
-away with him. — Ed. Fore^s. 
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Bull?' to which he replies: 'I do indeed, M'am, for since- 
my man, Joe, has taken him in hand, he has come on wonder- 
fully ! ' 

The famous ' St. Simon ' is the subject of the latest additioi^ 
to the portrait gallery of equine celebrities published by Messrs. 
Fores, and the artist, Mr. Havell, is to be congratulated upon hi& 
success in giving us at once a pleasing picture and an excellent 
likeness of the great horse. The engraving shows the Duke of 
Portland's champion at his best — not so much over at the knees 
as he has latterly become — ^and the unconventional attitude of 
the noble animal, as he looks up from his interrupted feed, gives 
a ' momentariness * and artistic merit not often seen in repre- 
sentations of this kind. It is undoubtedly a picture which most 
lovers of a grand horse will like to possess, and, indeed, we^ 
understand that the first issue of signed proofs is already almost 
exhausted, and likely before long to be at a premium. 



Few, if any, publications could be of more practical use to 
officers of the Army and Navy than The Army and Navy 
* Omnium Gatherum^ so ably conducted by Major Malet at the 
journal's new offices, iii Jermyn Street, S.W. Besides the 
usual monthly list of Naval and Military stations, there are now 
added some extra pages of reading matter, including an^ 
interesting article on ' Coming events in the Army and Navy." 
We would recommend those officers not already acquainted 
with the * A. &r N O. G* to apply for a specimen copy of the 
paper. 

A SECOND edition of Billiards, by J. P. Buchanan, has just 
been issued by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. Some passages- 
have been rewritten, others amended or omitted, and some have 
been added, with the result that this useful little text-book is 
now quite ' up to date.' 

The ABC of the Horse, by Harold Tremajme, is another 
useful little hand-book which in a small way seeks to render 
help to the man who keeps one or two horses for pleasure, and 
who not having time or inclination to wade through a larger 
volume, is still desirous of learning something to ensure the well- 
being of his animals, and which shall not leave him entirely^ 
dependent upon groom or dealer. It is published by H. J- 
Drane. 
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A CHANCE BEQUEST. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF SOME 'MERRY EXILES.' * 

By Venour Davidson. 

^ So long as through the whirlingj^^la^^e 
We hear the oft-told tale, ^IV't. K . 
"Twelve hundred in the Lotteriesf^>vy .*^, 
And Whatsemame for sale ?^" '^ >- 

If you love me as I love you, ,, 
Well play the game, and win it, too.- 

An^pld Song. 

[HAT ho ! Kid,' I shouted, cheerily, as I pulled up the 
cart in front of the bungalow one cold - weather 
evening in the nineties ; * where are you, child ? I've 
got a new pet for you.' 
I had been out all day shooting the Shapur jheels, about 
ten miles from Bareilly, and had secured a heavy stickful of 
snipe and a few duck. My orderly, Bijai Singh, and myself 
were driving home in the fast-falling dusk, when, in a lonely 
and desolate bit of country, we were arrested by the sight of 
a forlorn little group by the side of the rough track. It con- 
sisted of a respectable-looking old man, sitting apathetically by 
a dead or dying horse, and an irresponsible little foal whisking 
and sniffing round the pair. A few words from Bijai Singh 
elicited that the patriarch was a fellow Rajput — zamindar of a 
village in a neighbouring district — that he was on his way into 
Bareilly to attend an important suit in the Courts on the 
following day ; that his mare, having been seized with colic, 
had become unable to proceed any further ; had ruptured her- 
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self in her struggles, and was now dying, if not dead. As we 
were speaking, she threw up her head in final dumb appeal, 
and it came down with a thud which seemed to me the end. 
I was touched by the old man's pitiful plight, and the genuine 
regret he seemed to feel for the mare, and offered impulsively 
to drive him in. Bijai Singh magnanimously volunteered to 
walk in himself, but I thought my old horse could drag the lot 
of us, so the foal, captured with difficulty, was slung into the 
net below the bamboo cart, arid the old man mounted beside me. 

He was full of gratitude for the small service, dilating on 
the importance of his lawsuit, but ever relapsing into lamenta- 
tions for his loss, and muttering, * Alas ! alas ! for my poor 
Tonbai — Tonbai, the winner of races — the Nawab Sahib's 
Tonbai.' 
' I finally- dropped him at the outskirts of the city and the 
Civil Lines, and while again expressing his obligations to me, 
he earnestly asked me to accept the foal as a small return. I 
did not want it really, and could not induce him to take any 
money for it ; but I was in a hurry to get home, so said to him 
genially as we parted, * Very well, my friend, then you must 
come and see me when your business is finished. Ask for 
Captain Ferguson Sahib of the Risala.'* I wrote it hurriedly on 
a leaf of my note-book, and gave it to him, thinking to induce 
him, if he came, to take the foal back with him, or else 
accept some equivalent for it. So as Zamindar Jowahir Singh 
melted into the night, I drove on to the bungalow and shouted 
for the Kid (my wife's pet name). 

My old bearer came out on the veranda at the sound of the 
wheels and of my voice, and explained that the mem-sahib 
had gone to the Club, but would be back early, as there were 
some people coming to dinner. I had forgotten the latter 
circumstance. 

* All right. Ram Nath,' I answered. * Now, first of all you 
had better take charge of this wild horse, then take out the 
snipe, tell the khansama to cook a. dozen for dinner, and to 
keep a dozen for ourselves, and send round the rest of rhem. 
ril give you cards when I'm dressed. And now you can give 
me a peg and get my bath ready.* 

As I was getting stiffly out of the trap, the Kid drove up 
in her own little cart, with most of the pack behind her. 

* Native Cavalry. 
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'Oh, Ranny, dear,' she cried, throwing down the reins, 
' have you got any snipe for dinner ? I've been depending on 
them ; that's all right — good boy.' 

Then she saw the foal wrestling with the bearer and 
surrounded by the dogs, and was overwhelmed with ecstasy. 
I had not seen it very clearly myself before ; it was a pretty 
little animal, iron grey, with a small breedy head, and standing 
about the same height as the two Rampur hounds, who were 
sniffing it curiously. 

* Oh, Ranny,' she continued, * is it for me ? That is dear of 
you. What a darling! Bearer, I will have it in the empty 
godown, and you must give it lots of fresh straw and a bran 
mash at once ; is that right, Ranny ? And, Bearer, I must 
see the khansama at once about dinner, and the khitmutgar 
about the table, and the malli ♦ about the flowers, and — I think 
that's all at present. Oh ! you sweet little beast ! ' 

While the Kid proceeded to prattle to the various domestics 
in her artless Hindustani, which, however, always served its 
end in getting things done, and generally very well done, I 
retired to have my tub and dress for dinner. Then, after 
dispatching the surplus snipe, with cards, to a few houses in the 
neighbourhood, I joined her in her dressing-room. 

* And who's coming to dinner, Kid ? ' I asked. 

* Only the Kingstons,' she replied, * and two men — Captain 
Bertie and young Prinsep.' 

She then digressed into raptures over the foal, and schemes 
for its future welfare. 

During dinner I was constrained to reproduce the whole 
episode of the old man, his misfortune and his bequest, and 
afterwards the whole party adjourned to view the recent 
acquisition in the godown. It was lying asleep in a maze of 
clean straw, but raised its head, with eyes more curious than 
timid, at our appearance with a light, and was not more than 
reasonably startled as the two women knelt beside it fond- 
lingly. 

It was a pretty sight, when I returned from parade the 
following morning, to see the Kid seated in the veranda, 
surrounded by her menagerie. She had had a small head-stall 
contrived for the foal, and was holding it by a light cord. The 
two Rampur hounds, Roy and Rani, were sitting beside it in 

* Gardener. 
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lordly toleration ; Peer and Peri, the two bull-dogs, were lying 
on either side, blinking with cautious watchfulness ; Jack and 
Jill, the fox-terriers, with studied unconcern, had turned to 
ragging each other close by, and the white Persian cat, from an 
adjacent chair, was looking on in undisguised hostility. 
I may mention that there were in addition a mongoose and 
a squirrel who had the run of the house, and a litter of pups in 
an empty bath-room not at present en Evidence. 

' Are you really going to keep the little beast, Kid ? ' I 
asked, as I dismounted at the steps and entered the veranda. 
• I thought it might do for some of the Colonel's children if you 
don't want it/ 

* But I do, Ranny/ she protested, * and I won't part with it 
to anybody. Just look at it. Isn't she sweet ? And not a bit 
afraid. What shall I call her ? ' 

' Oh, Foundling, Orphan, Waif, Stray. How would some- 
thing of that sort do } ' 

*Y — es,' she responded musingly, 'let's see. Foundling — 
Orpheline — Trouvaille — Trovatrice — Trovatella. What would 
it be in Hindustani } ' 

' Oh I ' I laughed, * something like " Milli hui," or " Akeli,'' 
perhaps.' 

* No,' she said, with profound seriousness, * English is best ; 
I almost think "Waif" would do, but surely the feminine of it 
should be Waive.' 

Just then Bertie Moore passed the compound gate, cantering 
up from the lines, and I gave him a hail. He had been my 
intimate pal in the Raiment for the past ten years, and was 
then, I hope and think, an equally trusty friend of the Kid's. 
He pulled up in front of the house, leaned over his horse's 
shoulder and took in the veranda scene with a genial smile. 

* Morning, Mrs. Ranald — so that's the new youngster. By 
Jove, she shows some breeding. Hope we didn't keep you up 
too late last night } ' 

* Good morning, Captain Bertie,' she responded brightly. 
* Isn't she a dear ? What shall I call her > I am thinking of 
Waif.' 

* Send your horse away, old chap,' I broke in, * and come in 
to breakfast' 

' Shall I, Mrs. Ranald ? Thank you. No, I won't send him 
away ; I have to go down to the Lines again afterwards.' 

That afternoon, rather to my surprise, and just as we were 
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going out, old Jowahir Singh, the Zamindar, turned up at the 
bungalow, having dispatched his business satisfactorily during 
the day, and was presented to the mem-sahib, whom he treated 
with courtly deference and attention. In the course of con- 
versation we gathered that Tonbai, as he called the foaFs dam, 
was a retired racing pony, and had come into his hands two 
years ago from a certain Nawab of Sherkot, near Aligarh, as 
the only satisfaction obtainable for a long-outstanding debt ; 
that the foal had been bom about a year ago, and that now it 
was an honour to him to leave her in the hands of so exalted a 
lady as the small person before him. It was useless to talk to 
him of any recompense ; there were no children of his house on 
whose behalf he would take any gift ; but I think he was really 
gratified when I induced him to accept an old revolver of mine 
as a souvenir. He was most urgent that I should come out and 
shoot in his district, provising that there were many birds on 
many jhcets in the vicinity, which also teemed with black buck, 
chital, and hare, and undertaking that all his villages and their 
occupants should be at my command. We parted with many 
expressions of mutual esteem and consideration, and Bijai Singh 
bore him off to the Lines, to be entertained for the night by 
some fellow Rajputs of his own clan. 



Two years bad passed, as years have a way of doing, com- 
prising a reasonable amount of work and a reasonable amount 
of play, a good deal of soldiering and a little leave. The Waif 
had been growing continuously in stature and wisdom— or 
possibly cunning — and was as tame as a sheep. She was 
always loose about the compound and stables, used to run 
after the trap when we were driving, or the ponies when riding, 
just like and in company with the dogs, and would follow the 
Kid about anywhere, though latterly too big to come into the 
bouse. Being now three years old, as I reckoned, I had recently 
broken her to saddle, and the Kid, herself a very light weight, 
used to hack her quietly about the station ; but she never did 
any real work. She wasn't a bad-looking pony then, but rather 
weedy. The regiment had moved to Lucknow during the 
last cold weather, and it was towards the end of March, I think, 
that we got orders for Chitral — to entrain in forty-eight hours. 
It was a new experience to the Kid, as the regiment had not 
been on service since our marriage ; but, though a trifle 
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bouUversie and emotional at first, she soon pulled herself 
together, behaved like a brick and busied herself with hustling 
other people. We were able to arrange that she should share 
a house in the hills, at Ranikhet, with another lady of the 
regiment, and, after the corps had started, she had her work 
cut out for her in breaking up the establishment, packing up 
and shifting quarters. She elected to take the Waif up with 
her as hack and all the other animals, except one dog, Peri, 
whom I reserved for my own companionship. But it was a very 
white-faced child that I left standing, with bravely assumed 
fortitude, on the veranda of a dismantled house, the morning 
we paraded to entrain for Naoshera. 

* Cheer up, Kiddy,' I said, with rather a lump in my throat* 
as I swung myself into the saddle ; * it'll all be over in a month 
or two, and Til join you up there.' It always is that month or 
two, which equally infallibly drags out to seven or eight. 

The Chitral Relief Expedition was very much like all other 
shows— rather a merry and exciting time for a fortnight, and 
then stagnation for six months — the latter only relieved 
by nightly sniping, — an occasional Ghazi rush on the camps, 
and, by the way, some really excellent fishing in the Panjkora ; 
while political officers and other adventurers of the same 
kidney amused themselves by stating their views, destroying 
good paper, and protecting the Queen's enemies. Meanwhile 
the Kid had settled down comfortably with her assorted family 
in her house at Ranikhet, whence I got cheery letters twice a 
week. (When the Indian Government is responsible for postal 
arrangements on Service, there is a reasonable probability of 
letters reaching their destination.) 

But all things come to an end if you live long enough, and 
at length, towards the end of October, we were joyfully moving 
down. I arranged by wire for ten days' leave, so that I could 
start the same night as we reached Lucknow. I was at Kath- 
godan by noon the following day, had four ponies staged on the 
Ranikhet road, and was pretty confident the Kid would meet 
me at Khairna, as I had wired her I would be there that after- 
noon. And there she was, bless her heart, just dismounting at 
the dak bungalow, as I came hustling up the river road. We 
were rather emphatic and affectionate at first, I dare say, but 
were soon jogging quietly in calm content up the long cart-road 
to Ranikhet — and I was glad enough to go quietly, as I had 
come at a hand-gallop for the last twenty-five miles. 
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' By Jove, Kid/ I exclaimed, as in a slow surprise I scanned 
her mount, which I had scarcely noticed in the abandon of our 
meeting, * what have you been doing to the Waif? She looks a 
regular flyer/ And so she did indeed, as shapely-looking a 
country-bred as ever I had seen, and in the pink of satiny 
condition. 

' Yes/ she responded happily, * doesn't she look well ? And 
she's such a dear, Ranny. I'm sure she's fit for any work now. 
I shall paper-chase her or hunt her this cold weather, and you 
can sell Firoz — or make him play polo.' 

We got into Ranikhet just as dusk was falling, and spent a 
very happy and lazy week there — I hadn't been in a house or a 
proper bed for seven months — before we turned our faces down- 
hill again, taking Naini Tal on the way, and stopping with some 
people there for a couple of days. 

One night, though, at Ranikhet, I was dining at the mess 
of the British regiment (one of the Rifles) then stationed there. 
They had a fine show of plate on the table, and I was struck by 
one cup, which commemorated a year when one of their fellows 
had won the Civil Service Cup at Lucknow. I was commenting 
on it to my host, and trying to recall the name of the pony. 

' It was in '87 or '88, wasn't it ? ' I asked musingly ; * a 
country- bred pony ? ' 

* Yes, Tomboy,' he replied, * a good pony she was — -won a lot 
of races afterwards/ 

Tomboy } Tomboy ? What chord did it strike in my 
recollections ? * Oh, yes,' I continued, * wasn't there some 
story of her having been bought out of an ekka?'* 

* Not quite that/ he laughed, * but she was bought out of 
the Tonga stables at Kalka ; was playing polo for a year 
before we found her out.' 

* Tomboy ? Tomboy } ' I pondered. ' What is the re- 
miniscence ? Ah ! Tonbai ! ' it came with a flash, ' the old 
Zamindar and the Waif. Now, I wonder, can it be.^ Why 
not?' 

* And what became of her t ' I persisted. 

* Let me see/ he replied. * Carstairs sold her when he went 
home, to— to — I forget, but I can find out. Yes/ he continued, 
after making an inquiry from a neighbour, 'she was sold to 
Sirdar Narain Singh, and won several races for him.' 



♦ Light country cart. 
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Well, it certainly was a queer coincidence — name, colour, 
and the old man's vague recollections ; anyhow I could easily 
find out from the Sirdar — was sure to come across him at some 
race meeting, sooner or later. I dismissed the matter from my 
mind, and the Kid and I went downhill together, and re- 
opened our establishment in Lucknow. 

It was a gay and festive cold weather that : we were both 
in it up to the hilt, and enjoyed ourselves amazingly. The Kid 
rode the Waif once a week, paper-chasing all the season through 
with great judgment, never hustling her or asking too much ; 
yet with such a measure of success that the mare was finally 
awarded the small prize for her size and class on the total of 
results. I used to go paper-chasing, too, but not regularly or 
seriously, as we had a polo team in for the Tournament that 
year, and were playing three days a week : we were beaten in 
the final, but it was a jolly good game. Then the Spring 
Meeting, and the Civil Service Cup-day came off in February, 
with all its attendant gaieties. One day I came across old 
Sirdar Narain Singh in the paddock, and remembered I had 
something to ask him. Yes, of course, he recalled Tomboy ; 
he had sold her in the end of '90 to Nawab Aga Kkan of Sherkot. 
No, she was not in foal then. So my speculations were con- 
firmed, and Waif was the daughter of Tomboy. I told the old 
man of it, and he was very interested ; he said he would like to 
come to my bungalow and see her, if he could find the time ; 
but he never did. 

It was some time during March that the Kid was moved to 
enter the pony for a small half-mile Maiden Race, at one of 
the monthly gymkhanas. Though of course it was only a small 
station meeting, there were some fairly good ponies in, notably 
a couple belonging to the loth Lancers. I was able to ride the 
weight myself (10 st. 7, it was), and I was frankly surprised at 
the result. It was all I could do to hold the little mare with 
any decency, and prevent her making an exhibition of herself 
at the same time as of all the others. I won by a leng^th, and 
could have won by a dozen. I was honestly impressed, and 
the Kid took racing fever badly. 

' I tell you what, Mrs. Ranald,' said Bertie Moore, while he 
was in at tiffin the following day, * youVe got a flyer there, if 
I am any judge.' 

* I'm sure she is,' said the Kid. * What shall we win next ? ' 

* I really believe you would think so, Bertie,' said I, * if you 
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had been on the top of her yesterday. But what we want is a 
good trial/ 

*Look here, Ranny/ he said, 'you know Major Prescott's 
San Jose is training here, and is under my orders ; I am sure 
he would have no objection, if I let him know privately. Let 
San Jos^ give the mare 12 lbs. and that ought to be good 
enough for you.* 

* Quite,* I rejoined, * let us put the mare at 10 st. and then 
you can ride her, and if you like Til get on San Jos6, so none 
of the riding boys or trainers need know.' 

The Kid was humming with excitement and nearly went off 
her head when, a few mornings later, we brought off the trial — 
half a mile at 12 lbs. difference of weight. 

* Great Scott ! Ranny,* said Moore, as we dismounted. 
*What have you got hold of ? It makes me dizzy. But you 
can't do anything this season. No, a good preparation, and 
bring her out in October at the autumn meeting, and, by Jove! 
we'll sweep the board ! ' 

It was about this time that, as one of our native officers 
was going on leave in the Aligarh district, I commissioned him 
to visit Nawab Aga Khan of Sherkot, and make inquiries con- 
cerning the Waifs parentage. A letter came from him in due 
course, enclosing one to me from the Nawab himself. The 
latter informed me that Tomboy was in foal to the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur's Bedouin, when sold to Zamindar Jowahir Singh, 
and he implored me to let him know whenever I had anything 
good on. 

* There's racing blood for you,' I cried, handing the letter to 
Bertie Moore, who was in at breakfast with us at the time it 
arrived. * And I do believe she'll do it credit' 

'Yes,' he drawled, with rather a lack of enthusiasm, *but 
Tomboy couldn't win a Civil Service Cup nowadays.' 

Our talk then touched on the races we were going to enter 
for, and win, next cold weather. The Kid, in a triumph of 
canning, suggested that, just as a start, we should sell the mare 
for a nominal sum to one of the boys, let her win the Subalterns' 
Cup, and then buy her back again, before setting to work 
seriously. Bertie and I burst into a roar of laughter, and the 
former almost tearfully protested : — 

* My dear Mrs. Ranald — really — cela ne se fait pas — ne se 
pourrait faire — even if a basely suspicious Turf Club hadn't 
provided against it. And I did think you one of the few honest 
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women I had known. Alas, for evil associations and the 
corruption of the racecourse ! * 

She couldn't see the harm of it, however, and thought it 
rather a brilliant idea. 

Anyhow we agreed that the Waif should have a thorough 
three months' preparation, commening from July, and we would 
look out for some good stakes for her in the autumn meetings. 
We even hinted at the Army Cup, if a final trial held any hopes 
of it. 

And so March wore away, and we were all beginning to 
think of leave and the hills. We were all entitled to three months 
after Chitral, and the problem was how to work it all in. I was 
hampered (the word is ungracious) by the Kid's stern resolution 
not to go to the hills by herself, leaving me below, nor to stay 
up herself after I had come down, thus precluding either the 
first three months or the last. The compromise suggested itself 
that we should take three months from isth June to 15th 
September, and thus escape, at any rate, the worst of the hot 
weather. The Chief kindly fell in with our views, and we 
decided to go to Kashmir. 

' Why don't you take your leave in June, and come with us 
to Kashmir, Captain Bertie ? ' asked the Kid one day. * You 
know Ranny and I would like you to.' 1 willingly added the 
suggested endorsement. 

* No, no, Mrs. Ranny,' he replied laughingly. * It's very good 
of you, but it wouldn't work ; three's no company, you know, 
and — three months — I don't want you to get tired of me.' We 
protested vigorously. 

' Then, look here,' cried the Kid, * if those are your scruples, 
ril get a nice, nice girl to come with us, and she shall keep you 
company when we get tired of you.' 

* Dear Mrs. Ranny — God forbid ! ' he said hurriedly. * What 
have 1 ever done that you should threaten me with wild girls ? 
I am sure I don't want any girl— unless she's just like — you,' he 
added insinuatingly. 

* Look here, Kid,* I interrupted, * this is too audacious ; if 
you are going to provoke Bertie with those big eyes of yours to 
make love to you under my very nose, the only thing 1 can do 
in common decency is to clear out.' 

* No ! ' he said, with an air of decision, * I am going to take 
-the first three months and fish at Tangrot and the Poonch ; but, 
^ see here, if now for instance I get tired of it towards the end of 
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June, or it is wet, or anything, I might stroll into Srinagar 
and naeet you somewhere there for a week or two. What do 
you say to that?' We approved vociferously. 'Besides,' he 
■continued, * I must be back in July to superintend the Waifs 
training.' 

That appeared to clinch the matter, and anyhow it was too 
hot to argue. 

I contrived to put in a little desultory pig-sticking during 
the first month or two of the hot weather, and the breathless 
burning days wore themselves away somehow without doing 
much material damage to the Kid's complexion. At last, on 
the 15th June we were travelling hillward with all the dogs, a 
complete marching kit, and the very lightest hearts. Our spirits 
continued to rise as Umballa, Pindi, Murree, BaramuUa, were 
successively reached and left behind, and we drew breath in 
Srinagar. Awaiting us was a letter from Bertie saying he would 
meet us there on the ist July ; so in the meantime we established 
-a temporary camp on the edge of the Dal Lake, and spent long, 
lazy, delightful days on the water, diversified by a little incon- 
sequent fishing. Then, on Bertie's arrival on the scene, we 
effected a ten days' trip round and about the Woolar Lake — 
camping here and there, getting some good bags of trout, and 
shooting a harmless bear or two, and on its conclusion saw the 
former back to Baramulla on his way to the plains and the 
regiment. And so the Kid and I continued to loaf about for 
the next two months, with the boat as our headquarters, making 
short trips round about the neighbourhood, meeting some very 
•cheery people, and enjoying to the full the free life and the 
exquisite world around us, while period^ical letters reached us 
pointing to steady improvement m the rt\are. 

The time came, however, for us to tiii^n our steps towards 
civilisation once more, and when the train landed us at Lucknow 
on the 15th September it wasn't so very hot after all. The 
Kid's first visit was to the stables, where, at the sound of her 
foot.step, a graceful grey head and soft muzzle were protruded 
across the bars to greet her with a caressing whinny ; and when 
I saw the Waif the next morning by daylight, she looked fit to 
run for her life. Bertie Moore was now very much impressed 
with the mare's recent performances, and had been able to 
arrange for a trial with Pertab, a well-known pony of Patiala's, 
then in training at Lucknow. If the Waif could beat Pertab at 
even weights, it certainly seemed to us that she should be good 
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enough for the Army Cup at eight stone. And the result of this 
trial so far exceeded our most sanguine expectations, that it 
practically committed us to the enterprise. 

' But, the question is/ said Bertie, on one of the many 
occasions when we were discussing the future campaign, * is it 
worth your while to run her for the Cup.? You could, un- 
doubtedly, make more money out of her in a succession of 
smaller races. For instance, now, say she wins the Cup, you 
may make one big scoop ; but you'll never get her into a race 
again on the same terms ; and again, even if she only runs well 
up for it, you'll never be able to get your money on in the same 
way, in fact ' 

* I am inclined to agree with you,' I said, * undoubtedly 
small races would pay better ; but it is for you to decide. Kid — 
she's your pony.' 

* I dare say you're both right,' she hesitated with a prettily 

perplexed frown. * But — but * she turned to Bertie, * you 

really think she has a reasonable chance of winning ? ' 

*Yes, certainly, a very reasonable chance,' he rejoined 
unhesitatingly. 

'And according to your trial she could have beaten last 
year's winner, or that of the year before ? ' 

* Yes, that is undoubtedly so.' 

' Oh, then, I think,' she continued, clasping her hands in 
front of her in an agony of aspiration, * we must have a try. 
Think of the — prestige of it — think of the regiment, and — 
and ' 

* To put it pithily,' I interrupted laughingly, * damn the 
expense ! ' 

* Yes, that's just what I do mean ; let's have a shot for it,. 
Ranny ; surely it's good enough ? ' 

* Right you are, Kid — so we will. And that being settled,' 
1 continued, more seriously — * let's see — the final entries close 
on the 20th, the February measurement holds good ; so she 
gets in at eight stone. We'll have to get a professional 
jockey — worse luck ; can you think of a passably honest boy,. 
Bertie?' 

He reflected a moment. *Yes, there's a young fellow*. 
Bryant, in Scott's stables, who might possibly do ; I'll find out 
about him. I think,' he continued, after a pause, * we should 
get all the money on we can in the lotteries, as we shan't get 
any odds to speak of from the bookies.' 
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* Yes,* I answered lightly, * we'll give the bookieo as a prey 
to the other fellows, if only they'll leave us a free hand in 
the lotteries/ 

The Waif was formally entered on the 20th, the meeting 
being held during the last week of October, and was going well 
and strong in her daily gallops up to the last. I had secured 
Bryant to ride, and he seemed a decent, straightforward boy, 
with a rising reputation. At the lotteries, the night before 
the race. I managed to buy the Waif at quite reasonable prices 
in six lotteries, Bertie Moore sharing to the extent of one 
quarter. What it practically amounted to was that we got 
about five hundred rupees on at 30 to i. 

At last the momentous day arrived ; the two first races had 
been run, and we were in the paddock, watching the mare as 
she was walked round, and waiting for the saddling-bell. The 
Kid had got a new frocjft! and hat out from home just in time, 
and was looking very smart,/ *I'h&d noticed^ as we paused for a 
minute at the bookmakers' stantisv that the mare was standing 
at 12 to I ; then the Colonel and the boys began to pile it on, 
and she went down to fives. 

' I say, Ferguson,' said young Prinsep, as he came laughing 
up to us, where we watched the parade of ponies, * all the men 
of the regiment are storming the totalisator in the second 
enclosure, and have made the mare favourite there.' 

* Well, they're welcome to it,' I laughed ; * I hope we shan't 
all be broke together.' 

The saddling-bell rang, and I went with young Bryant to 
the weighing-room, had a few words with him while the sais 
was saddling the mare, and gave him a leg up. The Kid 
fondled the Waifs nose and said a few words to the boy, who 
blushed and touched his cap as he turned away. 

* What did you say to him. Kid ? ' I asked, as we hurried 
away to secure a good place on the stand. 

' Only wished him luck,' she replied, * and told him he was 
going to win.' 

They were let go at the second attempt, and I saw my 
colours take a good place on the inside ; at the distance-post 
the mare was lying third or fourth, and going comfortably, and 
just approaching the stand the boy sat down, let her out — and 
won by a head. 

* That's all right,' I said, putting away my glasses ; ' come 
along. Kid, and lead her in.' 
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* Oh, Ranny, dear,' she almost stuttered in excitement^ 
* surely this is worth living for/ 

On the way down, in the crowd, old Luck and Sir Toby the 
L.G. came up with their felicitations, which were accepted with 
a pretty air of triumph. We met the mare at the gate of the 
enclosure, and she took her short by the head as if she had been 
playing the game all her life. 

* Thank you so much. Bryant,' she looked up and said ; * I 
was sure you would do it* 

* Indeed, ma'am,' he answered, * I couldn't help it ; she's a 
real good 'un.* 

I need not say that he weighed out all right, and when 
settling-day came, Bertie and the Kid and I netted a nice 
little haul of pocket-money between us to go on with. All the 
other chaps in the regiment had done pretty well too, neither 
had I forgotten to send the tip for what it was worth to the 
Nawab of Sherkot — I don't know if he was there. 

And that's how the Waif and the Kid won the Army Cup 
of '96. The former has won several races since ; but the Kid 
and I did not share in her further triumphs at the time, as we 
rather hastily decided to go home for Christmas, leaving the 
mare to fulfil her engagements under the direction of Bertie 
Moore. 

And when we came out again — things were different 

As a matter of fact, while we were at home, the Kid some- 
how contrived to arrange for a kid of her own, and thereafter 
abandoned racing as a profitless pursuit, and unbefitting her 
dignity. She also brought out with her rather a fascinating 
sister, whom she appears bent on forcibly marrying to Bertie 
Moore. And Waif, daughter of Tomboy, is now only a very 
perfect ladies' hack or hunter, and an honour to any establish- 
ment. 
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BRINGING BACK AN AMERICA CUP. 

By T. Dykes. 

|[HE story is told of a rich merchant, who, having- 
amassed a large fortune and fleet of ships, was wont, 
in the later years of his life, to repair to a quiet pond 
on his property and there model the little boats of 
his boyhood with ten-pound notes. These little argosies, 
ballasted with sovereigns, he often set sail, never to return to 
port. A man does not need to reach his dotage to challenge 
for the America Cup, and yet the expenditure is much on the 
same lines. Intrinsically, the trophy is not of much more yalue 
than a silver teapot, yet it would be overflowing to-morrow if 
you were to fill it with rubies representing the money that 
has been spent in, as yet, futile endeavours to bring it to this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The first step in the process is providing the initial instal- 
ment of money. In the old days of timber and copper sheath- 
ing, or even in later days, when boats began to be constructed 
on composite principles and of ordinary steel plates, there might 
not have been any particular hurry about this ; but next to 
the precious metals are the alloys and light metals which it 
is found necessary to use in constructing the general framework 
of a racing machine which will attain the highest form of speed 
in all degrees of wind velocity. She must drift like a May-fly 
along the surface before the lightest zephyr, rush with her left 
shoulder under, and her right bilge up at thirteen miles an hour 
when exposed to half a gale. So the value of the material 
to be used has to be calculated ; after that the time of the 
citizens who will handle it, for the ordinary artificers in brass 
and iron, working with every-day tools, find these compositions 
of the metallurgist exceedingly perplexing. 

This interesting little process over, it is necessary to do 
something in the way of preparing a design. In the old rule-of- 
thumb days, this was a somewhat happy-go-lucky bit of work. 
If the boat were thought to be too full forward when planked- 
up, the adze was judiciously wielded on both sides to chip awi^y 
the surplus wood. The after lines would be finished off" in the 
same old-fashioned way. It was said of the late William Fife 
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of Fairlie, father of the designer of the present challenger, that 
he never fairly finished the actual model of his boat till the 
day before she was launched. He possessed an artist's eye in 
regard to yachts* forms, and always to the best opportunity 
saw a something he could touch up. Dan Hatcher, better 
known as King Dan in the yacht-racing world, held a similar 
reserve of talent in store until the wine-drops were hanging 
from the bows on launching days. 

The first instalment safely secured, there is rarely such a 
thing as a specification for the reasons mentioned — a design is 
preferred. This design completed, it is taken to the testing 
tanks, where is roughly formed from it a rough model in * core,' 
twelve feet in length. Paraffin wax, which has a conveniently 
low melting point, is then poured round this core and allowed 
to harden. When complete and quite solidified, the model, 
now an embryo Cup challenger, is taken to the cutting-machine. 
Here whilst in an elaborate trough, which has all the move- 
ments of a sea wave, it rises and falls, whilst levers working 
together pare away the superabundant matter as the miniature 
vessel rises and falls to her own water-lines, a pointer being 
held to the latter by the tank superintendent. Soon the lines 
on the drawing-board take solid form in paraflSn, and after a 
little hard rubbing and polishing the boat is put under the 
testing truck. Under this truck, which is a delicate wooden 
structure, the model is drawn up and down the tank, which is 
three hundred feet long, by an endless wire rope attached to a 
specially sensitive stationary engine. All the towing resistances 
at every inclination of heel and angle which may be encountered 
by a racing yacht are carefully recorded by means of a delicate 
dynamometer, and the speed of the challenger under a given 
area of canvas fully calculated. Many trials have to take place, 
and numerous modifications on models have to be carried 
out. Shamrock IL required ninety of the latter, and fully sixty 
were used in determining the final form of the present 
challenger ; but at length comes the happy hour when the 
designer says * Eureka ! * 

The design is now supposed to represent a maximum of 
good points with a minimum of bad, and is redrawn full size in 
the moulding loft. Full-size drawings of each of the frames 
from this have to be made, these naturally representing the 
contour of the ship's lines. Here it may be well to remark that 
the object of the tank trials is chiefly to find out, first, the 
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amount of friction caused by the immersed portion of the hull 
in passing through the water; second^ the retardation of the 
transverse waves which act upon the whole length of the vessel. 
At low speeds in light breezes, the former alone is worthy 
of consideration, but when the wind pipes up to fifteen miles an 
hour, and the boat is sailing at a speed of from ten to twelve 
knots, it is the impact of the transverse wave that falls to be 
serious. 

In the meantime, whilst the naval architect has been busy, 
the metallurgist has been hard at work. The particular material 
with which the hull of the ship must be built must combine 
lightness with strength, be impervious to the setting in of any 
galvanic action from salt water, and capable of taking a very 
high polish. The beautiful smoothness of the oyster-shell is 
almost essential towards the minimisation of friction as the ship 
glides through the water under passing breezes. But the 
materials which compose an alloy, though easily arranged and 
put to bed like children, do not go to sleep so happily as the 
latter, and wake up with frequent disturbances of a non- 
squalling character. A blanket of charcoal covers the lot, and 
after a little agitation the group or mess is left to cool down 
slowly. The general treatment, however, depends on the 
strength of the particular metal required. As a rule, alloys, 
admittedly refractory in every stage of their production, are 
difficult to work afterwards. Brittleness, as a rule, is the 
general difficulty experienced, and at certain stages of tempera- 
ture one might almost break them between his finger and thumb 
like a piece of oatcake. 

The full-sized drawings of the frames having been com- 
pleted, they pass from the designer to the builder, who 
generally completes a number of the chief sections before 
starting to set them up. The frame-lines convey when once 
in position the ideas of the architect, and up till now it has 
been considered advisable to have the ideas of both challengers 
and defenders kept secret to the last. The bending of the 
frames is perhaps the only part of the process of ' challenger ' 
construction which recalls Longfellow's ' Building of the Ship.' 
The lines are drawn in chalk over steel plates perfected like a 
cribbage marking board, these plates being right in front of 
the furnace door. A steel ribbon exceedingly pliable is set to 
these lines and kept in position by marking-pins like marling- 
spikes. This ribbon is practically a miniature ship's frame. In 
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the meantime the real frame is inside the furnace. Four strong^ 
and swarthy hammer-men, powerful in build and muscle, wait 
its withdrawal by the furnace-men. Soon it is trailed out, 
spitting and sparkling with white heat One^ two, three, four, 
the heavy hammers lash it up against the ribbon until it is 
cold, when it is at once returned. Again this is repeated till 
the steel ribbon and it are identical. It is then a new 
challenger's frame, and will have to do duty as part of the ship 
in the actual race. 

One by one the frames are completed, and shaped and 
fashioned under critical eyes, for in a challenger everything 
must be of superior gunlock finish. The plates, be they 
aluminium, as with Shamrock I, ; immadium, as with Shamrock 
IL ; or nickel steel, as with Shamrock III., will have been 
arriving in the yard ready for being shaped and placed into 
position. As a rule, for the reason mentioned, they are stacked^ 
well away from the furnaces, though convenient to the ways. 

All this time another section have been at work on 
the mast. In the days before Cup challenging, masts were 
grown, not manufactured. The tall pine learned its educa- 
tion for wrestling with waves and whirlwinds in the forest 
primeval. Every resinous knot had to take its strain when 
its sails were but its own branches. But the training was a 
good . one, and many a time when hard-pressed it helped 
to save the ship. You must keep the weight of your top 
hamper down, however, says the modem Cup challenger 
designer, and timber runs to a fifth more than rolled steel. 
So the plates of the mast have to be prepared much after the 
manner of the frames of the vessel. Firstly, however, * templates ' 
have been formed from a full-size drawing of the mast in the 
moulding loft. From these the mast plates will be punched 
and rolled. This is a work which requires almost mathematical 
accuracy. There is no topmast now in a Cup challenger, and 
the great steel pole has to be tapered to its full height of 
one hundred and sixty feet, from butt to point, like a single- 
splice trouting rod. But in determining the taper, the strength 
has to be fully considered and the thickness of the metal fixed 
accordingly. As a rule it is about a quarter of an inch thick 
at the heaviest point of strain low down, growing a little 
thinner perhaps as it ascends through the huge balloon topsail, 
with yard of sixty feet, and subtending jack-yard of forty feet. 
The latter, one-eighth of an inch thick, does not allow of much 
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risk being taken in regard to this. The main-boom and the 
gaff are fashioned and rolled in the same way: the former 
about three-sixteenths of an inch, and the latter one-eighth of 
an inch in thickness. In these, as with the mast, there is a 
saving of twenty per cent, in weight, it not being considered 
advisable under any circumstances, the light winds of Long 
Island Sound fully considered, to have the total weight of mast, 
spars, sails, blocks, and cordage above seventeen tons gross. 
A ton a two more above that would check her speed in the 
gentler breezes. 

The wire rigging (for there is no hemp used now) will in the 
meantime have been spun, or rather twisted together, and the 
blocks, light and free-running as a bit of watchwork, some of 
them more than a foot in length, will all have been sheaved and 
stropped, and ready for the weaving of the running tackle. No 
liberties can be taken with a block, for more than one spar and 
one yacht-race has been lost over a faulty one. They must 
hold like a vice and run like a salmon-reel. 

The yachting Court Milliner down at Cowes has in the 
meantime not been idle. Given the sail-plan, he has been 
shaping and cutting, whilst the sail-needles of his men have 
been coursing along the seams, and securing the sole, and the 
luff, and the leech. To be out in all weathers means much 
necessary changes of costume for either fashionable boat or 
fashionable beauty. So our proud madame, which had such a 
humble origin in the paraffin wax must needs have two main- 
sails, one heavy and one moderately light. Unless she has six 
or seven jibs with three jib topsails she will not be contented, 
and she must also have balloon staysail of considerable 
dimensions, besides the customary large and small working 
staysails. One bowsprit spinnaker will suffice, but she will 
need two running spinnakers to be used on the boom. Two 
large balloon topsails, the biggest with a yard sixty feet long, 
and jackyard forty feet, and a jib-headed topsail, complete the 
trousseau. This will run into money — in all about 8000/. — or 
as much as would easily have paid for a complete first-class 
cutter of twelve years ago. Two thousand pounds (2000/.) for 
lead, according to market price of metal, and 20,000/. for hull, 
spars, rigging, &c., bring easily the full cost up to 30,000/. 
After this the maintenance bill will commence to run afresh : the 
outfit for officers and men, for clothes and boots, not to mention 
caps, cowls, and sun-hats, the latter for use in America, running to 
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close upon 500/. The wages and petty costs bill will run 
according to special agreements into many hundreds per week, 
and there are towage, docking, and other charges, besides 
dismantling and re-fitting for the Atlantic voyage. 

The trials of a Cup challenger are, to say the least of it, 
very trying to the boat, the gear, and all concerned. The mere 
bending of the sails is a quick and easy matter nowadays, but 
though you may command riggers and sailmakers, you cannot 
exercise a force upon sunshine. You arrange for a special local 
weather forecast from the Meteorological Office in London. All 
is to be bright and dry and breezy for twenty-four hours. The 
messenger who arrives with it is drenched to the skin. Big 
black clouds hang low, and the resolution is quickly arrived at 
to keep the mainsail under cover. The 3ky clears and fairs in 
the afternoon, only to get overcast again. The captain — ^and, 
indeed, everybody — is anxious to make progress, but mainsails 
sodden by rain-water ere fully stretched are apt to mildew, 
pucker, and go wrong generally. At last, however, comes a nice 
clear day, with a fairly stiff north-wester, and the sun shining 
out strong. It is the day you have been waiting for. The 
youthful mainsail must be treated tenderly, however, as any 
attempt to stretch it against what may be called the natural 
stubbornness of new cloth will certainly spoil it. By careful 
steersmanship and a little coaxing it is eventually got out bit by 
bit, both at foot and top, and made to sit like a card. It will be 
wise then to lay it aside and take in your No. 2 if weather 
favours. All this time the tackle and rigging will have been 
made to feel a gradual strain on both sides. There are boats 
which can be made to have weather helms in the early sailing, 
just as there are colts to be given one-sided mouths in the 
breaking. By-and-by everything is got to rights, and the very 
mast and all its supports made to stand the weight of it Some 
little breakages there will have been, but all these have had to 
be considered as of a salving character. If they had taken place 
in a race they would have cost a lot of precious moments, if not 
cause you to heave about and go out of it. 

And now comes an actual race for the Cup in Long Island 
Sound. It is over the triangular course of ten miles a stretch, 
and as luck will have it, we have to begin with a long, close haul 
Our biggest balloon topsail is aloft and our biggest jib- topsail 
is on the stay. Ten seconds to go! Look out for the gun! 
Burst out the jib-topsail and aft, some of you to the main-sheet ! 
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In the screwing-up match for weather berth we come out suc- 
cessful, and settle into the charted course with a length's lead, 
our opponent's bowsprit being just level with our weather 
quarter. We are fetching the mark and no more^ but are sailing 
at a terrific pace, the spar-breaker in the forestay threatening 
every minute to shift something, and apparently annoyed that in 
the new order of challenger building there is no such thing as a 
totpmast. As we close on Long Beach the wind heads us a 
little, but we screw up everything to avoid making a short board 
at the mark. Soon it frees us again, and we haul round to 
square off sheets for the next ten miles of a broad reach. Our 
opponent is at our heels all the time, and we have nothing to 
give away ; indeed, the chances are that he may claim an over- 
lap at the next turn. * Out bowsprit spinnaker ! ' is the call on 
both. Alas ! ours bursts right across. In a minute or two it is 
in the main cabin. * We shall want it again if the wind southers/ 
is the remark as the jib-topsail is again re-hoisted. Quickly the 
sailmakers sitting up to windward ply their needles, and the 
rent garment is made available ere the lee-mark looms in 
sight. 

It is the big spinnaker, however, we are thinking of now, for 
the finish will be a dead run before the wind. Half of our deck 
is under, and our little rail the height of a billiard rail above the 
cushion only gives support to the toes of the men who are easing 
off the head-sheets. Sublimely unconscious of danger, the mast- 
head man is readying the spinnaker tackle. It's a case of neck 
or nothing with him at all times, and all he hopes for if disaster 
happens is that he will fall in clear water, hit nothing, and 
escape getting entangled in the wreckage. It is to be an * all 
standing gybe,' and such as will test every pin, rivet, and strand 
of rigging. ' Mind your runners and backstays ! ' is the almost 
unnecessary warning admonition of our steersman — each man 
knows his place and his duty. With spinnaker boom half buried 
and held in check, the call comes * In main sheet!' It takes a 
long, hard pull, but once lifted, it gradually comes in inch by 
inch. The trusted men at the preventer backstays stand ready 
and anxious. Let no man get in their way, not even the owner> 
for though he were five times a millionaire he would be knocked 
aside. Their work must be done in a moment when the boom 
crosses. The helm is up! It lifts! Away it comes with its 
great ten-storey wall of canvas. There is a heavy thrash which 
sends up spurts of water from under her bilge, but everything 
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proves staunch and true and an honour to the men who 
built her. 

With big spinnaker boomed out to port we are off on the run 
home to commodore. Our opponent has not been slow to get 
out her extra wing, and is travelling fast, as we can see from the 
foam under her stem as she rocks to the long-quarter sea, which 
is causing our men to stand by the topping lifts and keep the 
end of the main boom out of the water. The puffy and uncertain 
nature of the wind gives the spinnaker hands plenty to do on 
the other side. Twice the big wing has made trips to the mast- 
head, and it has only been by the exercise of the greatest skill 
and attention that it has been brought back to its true position 
without crossing the forestay. It is with grim but naturally 
selfish satisfaction that we see our opponent has similar troubles 
at times. In running before fitful breezes there is always a 
chance of the rear boat closing up with an extra puff and 
making your spinnaker fall back as limp as a linen sheet on a 
calm washing day. There is no help for it then, for the blanket 
once given, the passage is soon taken, and you fall back into 
second place. Fast-running boats are always dangerous under 
such circumstances. 

As we close up on the commodore ship we find the wind 
getting lower and lower, and there is trouble in getting the 
spinnaker to draw. Thanks to the dexterity of the sailmakers, 
the bowsprit spinnaker has again been got ready. It is soon on 
deck and quickly run out. Our opponent follows our example, 
and holds out to shape a course along our weather side with the 
object of getting it the better to sit. Should he get a favouring 
slant, the breeze having died down considerably, it may be 
awkward for us ; so we edge out also. In sailing a match 
between two vessels, there is always the consolation that a third 
boat in your wake will not benefit by the almost necessary 
manoeuvring ahead. A fitful and fluky breeze now makes it 
any boat's race. The tearing, bursting-up pace of the morning 
becomes a drift home. It might be treading dangerously on the 
realms of prophecy to say which boat gets the gun. 

After a day's respite will come the fifteen miles dead to 
windward and back, the true test of an America Cup Race. 
Windward work is our boat's best point, and a steady, fresh 
breeze without flukes may see our boat winning at least one of 
the three winning flags which are necessary to complete the 
race, or it may be rubber. 
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MY ONLY SEASON ON HORSEBACK. 
By E. C. GiDLEY. 

I. 

HAD barely left school a month, and come home to 
reign supreme, or nearly supreme, in the big house 
in Berkeley Square, before Dad said I must have a 
few riding lessons prior to leaving town for Oak- 
shott, our place in the country, where we usually spent 
Christmas. 

It was on one beautiful morning in . October, at the break- 
fast-table, that Dad mentioned the subject, and, when Dad says 
a thing, he generally means it. 

* I have paid a good deal for your drawing-room accom- 
plishments,' he remarked, breaking the shell of his egg — always 
a process accompanied by much deliberation on his part — ' now, 
I think it is high time that you knew how to ride to hounds ! ' 

Dad, a retired Indian general (I don't mean that he is a 
native, but that it was in India that he saw most of his fighting), 
comes of a good old sporting stock. I have always 
thought that the stock must have become weak by the 
time I appeared upon the scene, for I shudder at the bare 
mention of hounds (I should call them dogs unless Dad had 
not corrected me sadly), and the thought of the living, breathing 
animal, running for dear life, pursued by a yelping, hideous 
pack of white things with black and brown spots all over their 
bodies, and pink tongues hanging from their mouths, gives me 
a lump in my throat 

Brussels had done a good deal for me in the way of music 
and languages and painting, but it had not fostered that love 
of sport in which my Dad, and his father before him, had been 
steeped from their earliest infancy. 

Anyhow, it was certainly true that the said love of sport 
had very much deteriorated in our family, when Aurea — or 
'Jaurea,' as my cousins call me, in reference, I suppose to my 
tongue — Featherstone turned white at the sight of a bleeding 
brushy and could not be cajoled by inducement or threat to 
enter the stables at any price. ^ . . - 
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The Dad had bided his time with the diplomacy of a field 
veteran. He had left me severely alone, while my hair hung 
down my back in the truly Belgian style of a fat pigtail, and my 
skirts had been short. But now that the fact that I was 
grown-up could no longer be ignored, he threw down the gaunt- 
let, and declared war. 

In vain I pleaded physical weakness. I don't wonder that 
Dad refused to believe in it, because my cheeks wouldn't be 
persuaded to lose an atom of their healthy colour, and my eyes, 
a bright brown, could not be induced to show the least symptoms 
of fading. 

When I look back upon those days, I often wonder that 
Dad was so patiently persevering with me in the matter. I am 
sure 1 should have given myself up as a hopeless job had I 
been in his place. But not a bit of it ! The fiat had gone 
forth — I was to learn to ride I 

An aunt, who lived not far away, and who was always ready 
and willing to afford me any special chaperonage I might need, 
having no daughter of her own, volunteered to accompany me 
to the horrible school which Dad had selected as the trial- 
ground for my maiden efforts. The master, a tall, burly, broad- 
shouldered man, with a reddish beard and whiskers, and a horrid 
' horsey ' manner, smiled blandly and rubbed his hands together, 
as if in anticipation of ^ome fun, when he caught sight of my 
shrinking figure. His glance travelled over my small person in 
the twinkling of an eye, and from sheer devilry (excuse the 
word) he ordered out the largest horse I have ever seen, before 
or since. 

I had never previously ridden anything but a donkey on 
Brighton sands, when I was quite a small child, so the sight of 
that formidable animal sent my heart down into my boots ! A 
donkey has its advantages, although its disadvantages are many; 
true, it won't go when and where you want it to, but a horse 
is just the reverse, he very often wants to go when and where 
you don't want to. 

Picture a fly on an Alpine peak, and imagine my feelings 
when I was hoisted on to the chestnut's wide back. 

* Teach me how to woo thee ! ' I whispered sotto voce^ as I 
gripped my steed's flowing mane, when a sudden 'happy 
thought' (on his part, not on mine) sent him forward a few 
paces in a wholly unexpected manner. 

I must own, in justice to Monsieur F^lix, that he was patient 
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enough with me. Round and round that horrid school I rode, 
until my arms ached and my head was dizzy. The Dad's plan 
of campaign was to be in action, so to speak, every day, on the 
principle that custom is second nature. 

* Take her every day, monsieur,' he had said to the master, 
at the start. ' At the end of a month, I should think she ought 
to be able to ride anything ! ' 

The process has its advantages, one gets certainly accus- 
tomed to it Of course, I had falls, as was only to be expected, 
and one rather bad one kept me from the riding school for two 
whole blessed days, when I lay on a sofa, reading a book, and 
realising what it was that Spenser must have had in his 
mind when he wrote — 

*Sleepe after toile, porte after stormie seas ' 

substituting a sofa and ^ horse for the nouns. 

Then one day, just before ChrfstmSs*, Dad came to see how 
I was getting on. He pronounced Himself completely satisfied 
with my performance within four walls, and volunteered to take 
me for a ride in the Row. to see how I should get on when 
there were other horses and much traffic to be taken into con- 
sideration. Did I say volunteered ? I meant commanded. 
There was no escape for me. With sundry last injunctions to sit 
square, carry the elbows down, look straight between my horse's 
ears, &c., I made my bow to the London streets on horseback, just 
a week before we were going down to Oakshott for the hunting 
season. Dad was Master of the Oakshott Hounds, but when 
he was in London, a friend did deputy for him. I got on in 
the Row rather well ; Dad met a lot of friends, and they one 
and all passed the usual remarks as to ' a chip of the old 
block,* and * running in the family,' referring to me, of course ; 
and I listened with a smile, knowing full well that I was no 
chip of the old block, but a bit of a very bad new one, and that 
if there was any * family running ' to be done, it would be of a 
vastly different character than what they supposed. 

• I think you are quite ready now for anything ! ' said the 
Dad approvingly after dinner that same evening. * We will go 
down to Oakshott on Monday, and you shall make your first 
bow to that most excellent pack on Tuesday ! ' 

But how I made my first, and last, bow^ to that most excel- 
lent pack, belongs to another chapter. 
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II. 

Oakshott is always lovely at any time of the year, but 
Oakshott in a mild January is past description. Perhaps it is 
because I am fond of a long uninterrupted view of the scenery, 
that I like the time of year most when the leaves are off the 
trees, and there is nothing between you and the skies and the 
hills ; when a smell of sweet, damp earth comes up to remind 
you that the spring is on its way, and when the birds sing in the 
leafless branches because they can see one another better than 
when the foliage is thick. There is none, too, of the dying scent 
which lingers about an autumn, however dry and beautiful ; 
everything breathes of life and living, and hopes to be fulfilled, 
perchance, before the year is out. 

And a mild January rejoices the heart of the mighty 
hunter. The scent is good, the roads easy, if a trifle muddy, 
and sport is assured. I have often wondered that no hunter 
has ever been brave enough to compose an extra clause for the 
Litany, suitable for use in hunting centres ! I wrote one myself 
once upon a time, although I am not, and never was, a keen 
hunter, but Dad said it wouldn't do, and another person to 
whom I showed it, and to whom I intend to introduce you a 
little later on, said it was very clever, but 

I felt \ couldn't submit it to our dear old Vicar in the face of 
that expressive, but inexpressible — But ! 

Tuesday turned out a glorious day, with a bright sun, no fog, 
and a good scent. 

Mounted on a splendid young hunter my Dad had bought 
for me at Tattersall's for a fabulous sum, I rode meekly to the 
meet at his side. What a field it was ! too many for comfort 
and true sport, the Dad said, but he also added that most of 
them would fall out before the day was over ! I thought, from 
the appearance of many, that it was much more probable that 
most of them would fall off\ but it is wonderful what an amount 
of * sticking ' power the average Englishman is capable of dis- 
playing, even when mounted on a cart-horse, or a bag of bones ! 

Dad was, of course, applauded to the echo when he arrived 
on the scene, and he was immensely pleased. He introduced 
me to one or two people, mostly ladies in safety habits, who 
took stock of me through their eye-glasses, and an old gentleman 
or two, who were riding weight-carriers, and not likely to get 
beyond the first few fields. 
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Dad was much too busy afterwards to attend to me, and as 
I had no desire to be left behind with a few rank * hangers- 
on/ I shot a rapid glance over the field to find a presentable 
pilot. 

One back, broad, dependable- looking, absolutely correctly 
' geared,' caught my eye, and I pressed forward in its wake, as 
the first few tufters were brought out. It was not long before 
they gave tongue, and promptly the whole field — or as many of 
them as were in a position to do so — galloped off in the 
direction of the welcome sounds. My friend of the broad 
shoulders held a gate open for me, which was kind of him, and 
I caught a glimpse of his face for the first time. It sent an odd 
feeling through me — that handsome, clean-shaven face, those 
dark eyes of grey, and I felt myself flushing stupidly as I 
passed him with many thanks. Dad was nowhere to be seen, of 
-course, and I was, truth to tell, getting a little nervous in the 
crowd. I think my pilot must have seen this, for he rode up to 
me and asked if I was out alone } 

' No, Dad is supposed to be keeping an eye on me,' I 
returned, shaking my head, * but he has so many dogs to keep 
his eye on * 

* Dogs ! * — my companion smiled as he echoed the word in an 
•amused tone. 

And then, somehow or another, I found myself telling him 
my whole history — that part of it connected with riding, I mean 
— and he laughed good-humouredly. 

* Never mind,' he said encouragingly, * no doubt you haven't 
the makings of a Diana in you, but there are other things in life 
'Worth living for, besides hunting and hounds and foxes.' 

* But not in Dad's estimation,' I owned miserably. 

* Dad isn't the only person in the world, either,' answered my 
pilot, flicking his horse's ears with his hunting-crop, as a clear 
field in front of us seemed to promise a gallop. * Come along, 
Miss - er ' 

He paused, for I had not introduced myself. 

' Featherstone,' I supplemented. 

And what my pilot answered to that was, I think, * Whew ! ' 

Of course he knew Dad's name right enough, and I suppose 
-the * Whew ! ' was meant to express sympathy with a Master of 
Hounds whose daughter was such a limp Diana ! 

It was late in the afternoon that we found time to consume 
the sandwiches with which we had both been provided. My 
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companion had told me his name — Edward Anthony 
Lushington — called Ted for short — and it was while we were 
enjoying our little al-fresco meal that the Dad joined us. * Ha ! 
Lushington/ he said, * you are taking care of my little girl, are 
you ? I have had about enough of it for the first day, and 
think of making tracks for home. Do you know it's getting 
on for four o'clock ? Light's bad, and my gee's about done. 
Carrington has promised to take it over, and they're going to 
draw Burns* Brake. Had a splendid run though, haven't we ? ' 

Lushington acquiesced, although he had certainly missed 
most of it, looking after me over fences, and giving me a lead 
generally. 

* I think I'll turn back with you, sir,' my companion 
answered. He told me afterwards, in private, that it was the 
worst day's hunting he had ever had — but he wouldn't have 
missed it for worlds ! 

So we did an eight-mile-an-hour jog-trot home, and that 
was only the end of the first of many days, when, wet or fine,. 
Dad and I turned up at the meets. Sometimes my pilot 
wasn't there — for his father was an invalid, and couldn't always 
spare him — and on those days I generally managed to sneak 
home, after successfully manceuvring to lose Dad ! You see, 
without Ted, I felt so out of it all, for I was really no good at 
taking a line for myself, and Dad hadn't the time to give me 
one. 

One morning, towards the end of February, Dad gave a huge 
Hunt breakfast. What a time it was ! and how they all ate and 
drank ! The worst riders made the best meal, I think — I suppose 
it's the law of compensation over again. Then we all started off. 
I remember it well because, although it is anticipating matters a 
little to mention it here, it was my very last appearance with the 
Oakshotts ! My hunting life~my only season on horseback — 
was short and sweet, and I look back at it with just the least 
suspicion of regret, though I wouldn't own it to Dad, or Ted^ 
for worlds ! 

We drew a favourite cover about twelve o'clock, one that had 
been ' saved ' specially for this occasion, and when we started a 
fox he gave us a splendid run. For once my blood was up, and 
as for Ted giving me a lead, well, I left him fields behihd me 
that day. Mr. Reynard was killed in the open eventually, and 
as I put my horse at the last bank, I could hear that all was up 
with him, except the * happy dispatch.' 
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What was that awful swimming feeling in my head ? My 
horse seemed to pitch all right on the top of the bank, and then 
lose his head and his legs, for he came over with a great thud, 
and I was under him when we both arrived at the other side. 
Ignominious, but true, and I could not move. 

* Aurea ! ' — I heard an agonised cry, and saw a white face with 
two anxious eyes bending over me. * You are not dead ? 
Thank heaven, my darling ! ' 

It was not Dad, but my pilot, and the next moment I had 
fainted right away again, and when I awoke I was lying on 
the sofa in the drawing-room at Oakshott, with father and the 
doctor and Ted holding an animated conversation — presumably 
on the subject of my fall. 

However, all's well that ends well, and I did not die, though 
I was within an ace of it that once. They gave me the brush, 
which I have tied up with ribbon and hung on my wall, because 
they said I really was the first lady in at the death, for the first 
and only time in my life. 

But Ted says I am not to hunt any more» and as Ted is my 
lord and master now, I must obey his commands ! 




SOME SPORTING BOOKS OF THE LAST 
CENTURY AND THEIR AUTHORS. 

By Finch Mason. 

ERE I ever asked the place of all others I should 
select to spend a wet Sunday in, had I my choice, 
my reply would unhesitatingly be a Country House. 
In making this assertion, however, it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that I speak with a certain amount of reser- 
vation, for there are country houses and country houses, and I 
could name several which, however pleasant to sojourn in during 
the week for anything special that is going on, are, to say the 
truth, not exactly the establishments a bachelor of a cheery 
disposition and free-and-easy habits would elect to remain in 
over the Sabbath, whether a fine or a wet one, if he could help 
it After this it is unnecessary to say that the mansion shelter- 
ing the writer of this article on a certain very wet Sunday in 
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April last was not one of the objectionable sort. On the con- 
trary, it was quite an ideal haven of rest, and though not 
actually rejoicing in the title of Liberty Hall, might very well 
have done so. 

What recked I when, on awakening in the morning, I was 
informed by the footman that it looked as if it had set in for a 
regular wet day ; a forecast which the pattering of the rain 
against the window, and a survey of the watery-looking land- 
scape beyond, more than justified. Did I not know to a 
certainty that before we were half-way through breakfast my 
hostess, backed up by her husband, would insist on my not 
making my cold (which is usually acute on such occasions) 
worse by accompanying them to church, and would prescribe 
instead a quiet cigar in the library ; * where,' chuckled the 
Squire, * you'll find plenty of your old friends — ^Jorrocks, — 
Soapy Sponge, — Mr. Sawyer, — what } — to keep you com- 
pany.' 

And so it came to pass that having, with the nearest 
approach to shamefacedness I was capable of assuming, and 
which I feel sure was appraised at its full value, seen the family 
off to church in the omnibus, I betook myself and cigar-case to 
the library, with every intention of spending a quiet morning 
entirely after my own heart. 

The Squire was quite right ; one glance at his bookshelves 
was quite sufficient to show me that they were occupied by as 
goodly a number of old friends as I had ever had the luck to 
meet with all together at one time and in one place. 

One long shelf in particular on a level with the eye attracted 
me irresistibly, for on it were collected all the sporting books I 
had ever known. With many of these I renewed my acquaintance 
on the spot, until at last, fairly tired out with dipping into 
this one and that, I sat myself down, lit a cigar, and let my 
thoughts run riot for a while. And with these friends of my 
youth staring me in the face, I found myself wondering whether 
the present century would ever produce the superior, or even the 
equal, of some of them. Side by side, appropriately eneugh, 
inasmuch as their authors both have M.F.H. attached to their 
names, are Mr. Delm6 Radcliffe's Nobk Science, and Notitia 
Venatica by Mr. Clare Vyner, the former of which will be handed 
down to posterity if only for the sake of the delightful illustrations 
by the Rev. C. Loraine Smith with which it is embellished, 
which, true to nature as they are, and artistic into the bargain, 
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have always struck me as being the very best that have ever 
adorned the pages of a hunting book pure and simple. 

Scrapes Deer Stalking, a book which will always be popular 
for the same reason, comes next, to be jostled in turn by the 
Life of Jack Mytton, whose madcap adventures, but indifferently 
compiled by the mighty * Nimrod/ are at all events done ample 
justice to by the skilled pencil of Henry Aiken, who is here 
seen quite at his best and brightest. 

Next in order come a small regiment of volumes whose 
author, Mr. Surtees, might aptly be termed the Dickens of the 
Hunting Field. I think I am justified in saying that two of the 
number, viz., Handley Cross and Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour, 
stand out by themselves as far and away the most popular 
sporting books of a fictional character produced during the past 
century. This remark is applicable in more senses than one, 
for their predecessors. Hawbuck Grange and Jorrocks Jaunts 
and Jollities, are so coarse and vulgar, and inferior generally, that 
it is difficult to believe that they are by the same author ; whilst 
those that followed, Ask Mamma, Plain or Ringlets, Hillingdon 
Hall, and Mr. Facey Romford's Hounds, though amusing enough, 
were not in the same boat with the two mentioned. Needless 
to say John Leech's inimitable illustrations, which would alone 
have made the fortune of any book, helped in a great measure to 
the great popularity of what is termed * The Handley Cross 
Series,' and surely never did author and artist work together 
in more perfect unison than in this particular partnership. 
Thoroughly in his element, and in sympathetic touch with the 
author, how John Leech must have revelled in his task ! This 
is certain, that he had quite as much hand in the creation of 
Jorrocks, Mr. Sponge, Lord Scamperdale, and Jawleyford, of 
Jawleyford Court — perhaps the best character sketch of the lot 
— as had Mr. Surtees himself. 

It was singular that the pair who had been associated 
tc^ether with so many triumphs should have both died within a 
month or so of one another, whilst Mr Facey Romford's Hounds, 
his last of the series, which, like its predecessors, came out in 
monthly parts, was in progress indeed. The author had luckily 
finished the letterpress of the book, but * Phiz ' had to complete 
the illustrations,' of which Leech had only been able to execute 
a portion. 

Apart from the fun so predominant all through the series ; 
the runs with hounds, the descriptions of country life and 
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scenery, are wonderfully true to nature, and could only have 
been written by one thoroughly conversant with his subject ; 
whilst as for the sketches of character, who can say they are out 
of drawing or exaggerated ? 

Lord Gifford, a hard-swearing nobleman of that period, was 
generally supposed to have sat for the portrait of Lord Scamper- 
dale, and *Pomponius Ego,' who, it will be recollected, came 
down to stay with Mr. Jorrocks at Handley Cross at the worthy 
grocer's request, for the express purpose of giving the whole 
establishment a puff in one of the periodicals he was connected 
with, was certainly intended for * Nimrod,' whilst, as for Jawley- 
ford, of Jawleyford Court, Mr. Puffington — that eminent master 
of Haryers — Major Yammerton, Mr. Jovey Jessop and his Jug, 
who has not met them at one time or another ? 

One would naturally have supposed that such an amusing 
and versatile writer as Mr. Surtees undoubtedly was, would 
have been what is termed * good company ' in private life, but 
I have the authority of a personal friend of his own for saying 
that the reverse was the case, and that in point of fact a more 
reticent individual never existed than the author of Handley 
Cross, 

Mr. Surtees was a great admirer of Thackeray, as is testified 
in the following passage taken from Sponge's Sporting Tour : 

* Mr. Thackeray, who has bound up all the home truths in 
circulation, calling the whole Vanity Fair^ says, &c.' 

He appears to have known him personally as well, for not 
long ago in the catalogue of a second-hand bookseller I came 
across a presentation copy of HUlingdon Hall to the famous 
novelist, duly inscribed by the author, marked uncut. 

I am bound to say that I don't think the recipient missed 
much. 

A modest-looking volume with a shepherd's plaid cover next 
claims my attention : The Tommiebeg Shootings^ or a Moor in 
Scotland^ by Thomas Jeans, with illustrations by Percival 
Skelton, and dedicated to his friend the Honourable Charles St 
John, author of Wild Sports of the Highlands, a charming book 
of sport and natural history which made its mark at the time, 
and should certainly be remembered in the future. 

I have a great veneration for The Tommiebeg Shootings, 
and with reason, for apart from its amusing qualities, was not its 
author one of my oldest and most valued friends ? 

Like many a literary success it had a history of its own. 
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The author's venerable father lay a-d3ang at Bath, and his 
dutiful son being a good deal confined to the house in 
consequence, found himself, afler a while, at a loss for keeping 
his mind in healthy occupation during the weary vigils of the 
day and night. Thoroughly tired of reading, why not write a 
book on his own account ? True, he had never tried his 

* 'prentice * hand at the game, but no matter, he felt it in him. 
That very night he put his plan into execution, and the result 
was The Tamniiebeg Shootings. The book was a very great 
success, and deservedly so, for it is probably the most amusing 
work in connection with shooting that has ever been written. 

Under the circumstances it is hardly encouraging to would- 
be authors — though it may serve as a warning — ^when they learn 
that the honorarium received by Mr. Jeans for his book 
amounted to the princely sum of fifteen pounds. 

Had he chosen to follow up his success, no doubt he could 
have done so with great profit to himself As it was, being 
essentially an idle man, and being, besides, not over and above 
pleased at the reward his maiden effort had met with at the 
hands of his publishers, with the exception of a solitary article 
on Grouse for the Quarterly Review^ another on shooting in 
France many years afterwards for the opening number of this 
magazine, the author of The Tommiebeg Shootings in future 
was content to leave the thorny paths of literature severely 
alone. 

Of all the books dealing with hunting and the Turf brought 
out during the last century, none have retained their popularity 
for so lengthy a period as those contained in what is known 
as 'The Druid Series,' written by Mr. Henry Dixon, an 
enthusiastic sportsman whom a Bishop once described as the 

* horsiest ' Christian he had ever met Only a few Sundays ago 
I find Mr. Joseph Hatton, in his interesting * Cigarette Papers ' 
in The People referring to * The Druid ' and his works in the 
following terms : * One of the best writers on the national 
sport, "The Druid," told me he had never made a bet on 
an)^hing. His books, to my thinking, are still the most 
literary and the most fascinating of all the works that have been 
written on our sports and pastimes. They have atmosphere ; 
they are full of curious knowledge ; and no author ever wrote 
with a greater impulse of enthusiasm, and all out of a pure love 
of sport, largely inspired by an affectionate admiration of the 
horse.' 

VOL. XX. I 
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Probably the most popular volume of the series is Silk <ind 
Scarlet^ containing, as it does, the inimitable Dick Christian 
lectures, which would alone make the fortune of any book ; but 
in point of fact, one and all are so good that it would be a 
hard task for any one to discriminate between them. 

Forty years ago there was no better known nor more 
popular writer on sport of every kind and description than the 
Rev. Charles Carlos Clarke, affectionately known to his friends 
as * Uncle Scribbler,' and to the reading public as * The Gentle- 
man in Black,' therefore, I am not in the least surprised when 
I find him represented on my host* s bookshelves by a quartette 
consisting of The Beauclercs, Which is the Winner^ A Box for 
the SeasoUy and Charlie Thomhill, or The Dunce of the Family^ 
which last may fairly lay claim to a place amongst the most 
popular sporting novels of the past century. Literally teeming 
with exciting, not to say sensational, incident, an additional 
charm is lent to the book by a total absence from its pages of 
that slanginess and exaggeration so often to be met with in the 
ordinary sporting novel. 

The principal characters, too, speak and behave like the 
ladies and gentlemen they are supposed to be, whilst as for 
his descriptions of sport — hunting and steeplechasing princi- 
pally — well, they are what one would naturally expect to get 
from the pen of such a * workman ' as ' The Gentleman in Black.' 
And higher praise than this I don't think it would be possible 
to give. 

The Rev. Charles Carlos Clarke, by all accounts, was a first- 
rate specimen of that now somewhat rare bird, the sporting 
parson. Bom in 1814, and educated at Shrewsbury and Oxford ; 
after taking his degree at the latter place of learning, like most 
young men of that time, he spent a couple of years abroad, prior, 
in his case, to taking Holy Orders. His first curacy was at 
Hinckley, in Leicestershire, where he met his future wife. 
Marrying shortly after, he settled down at Welton, near Crick 
and Daventry, in Northamptonshire, where he held the post of 
curate-in-charge to a non-resident vicar. His church being 
some distance away, it was no unusual sight on a Sunday to see 
this sporting locum tenens—^oss\h\y a trifle late — careering across 
country on horseback to meet his engagement with his expectant 
flock. Needless to say that, whilst here, he hunted to his heart's 
content with the Pytchley, and frequently with the Quom, then 
under the mastership of his friend Lord Stamford, who on those 
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occasions always had a mount for him. In 1854 he moved to 
Esher, in Surrey, where he kept a school, and there remained 
until his lamented death in 1870. 

It was whilst at Esher that he bethought him of turning his 
great knowledge of sport in all its branches to profitable account, 
with the result that before very long his nom-de-plufne of * The 
Gentleman in Black ' was * familiar in our mouths as household 
words/ A r^^lar contributor to Baiiys Magazine^ the Field — 
for which he wrote a leader every week — indeed every publica- 
tion of note dealing with sport, he wrote the books already 
mentioned, of which A Box for the Season^ in which 'Cherry* 
Angell and the Captain B. Coventry, figure prominently, .and 
Charlie Thomhill—ikMt latter especially — were the most popular. 
Amongst other things he wrote for Messrs. Fores the titles for 
their well-known set of eight prints by * Phiz,' representing the 
Derby Day. 

A first-rate horseman and game shot, an excellent cricketer — 
he founded the Esher Club, which has the reputation of being 
the best village club in the kingdom — a good man with the 
gloves (or without if it came to that), and withal a splendid 
scholar, it would have been odd, indeed, had not * Uncle Scribbler ' 
held his own with the best of *em in the wide field of Literature, 
as he was wont to do in former days with the Pytchley across 
the broad acres of Northamptonshire. 

It is pleasant to know that his father's nickname, ' Uncle 
Scribbler,' has descended on the shoulders of his eldest son, 
Mr. Henley Clarke, much to the wonderment of those of his 
friends not in the * know ; ' whilst there is not the slightest fear 
of the family name being buried in oblivion so long as the 
popular 'Charlie* of that ilk — their recognised leader in any 
good cause — is a member of the * House.* 

Yet another book by a member of the cloth ! The Life of 
the Rev, fohn Russell^ by the Rev. E. Davies, familiarly known 
to his friends as 'Otter* Davies. And what better man could 
have been selected to take the famous Parson Jack in hand than 
the man who was his favourite curate in Devonshire for many 
years, and was as great an enthusiast on hunting as his 
chief? 

I don't suppose, indeed, that there was another man in 
England capable of undertaking the task : certainly no one who 
could have carried it out better. A chill caught whilst otter 
hunting when in the prime of life ended, unfortunately, in his 
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completely losing the use of his lower limbs, and being com- 
pelled in consequence to abandon all thoughts of ever again 
participating in the active pursuits he loved so well, he took up 
his permanent abode at Bath, in which city, until about twelve 
years ago, when he died, his was a familiar figure as he wheeled 
himself about in his invalid chair with a servant behind at his 
beck and call to push him up the hills. The pain he suffered 
latterly with any radical change in the weather was something 
terrible, and it says a great deal for his pluck that he should 
have borne his great trial with the fortitude he did, for no one 
unaware of the circumstances and noting his cheery demeanour 
would have given him credit for the terrible ordeal he so con- 
stantly had to ^o through. 

Whenever well enough he was fond of giving what he termed 
a * Bull's * party, at several of which entertainments it was the 
writer's privilege to be present, with an enjoyment to himself 
never to be forgotten. 

It all comes back to me as I write, and I seem to once more 
be gazing with admiration at this fine old sportsman as, seated 
at the head of his table in the scarlet flannel coat he always 
affected in the evening, he — dinner being at an end, and the 
decanters in circulation — raised his glass of port to his lips, and, 
with an eye sparkling as brightly as that of a young man, gave 
his favourite toast : * Well, here's a health to all good lassies ! * 
And then it would be : * Move those flowers on one side, one of 
you, I want to look at my boy ; he's off again to-morrow to join 
his ship.' 

And it did one good to watch the glance that passed between 
father and son as, with glasses raised, they nodded at each other 
across the table. 

Then hunting would be introduced by one of the party, and 
once on his favourite subject our host would pour forth story 
after story in a style which might well have put the * Druid ' 
himself to the blush. 

A keener or better sportsman, in the truest sense of the word, 
than the Rev. * Otter ' Davies probably never existed, and one 
could well understand what I believe was a fact, that he once 
threw up a valuable living because his bishop did not approve 
of his hunting. 

The first production from his pen was, I believe, a book he 
wrote for Messrs. Fores, entitled The Foxhounds of Englandy 
under the non-de-plume of * Gdert ; ' whilst, if I remember 
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rightly, a novel of his dealing principally with sport in Devon- 
shire appeared in Baily's Magazine, But the Life of J<ick Russell 
was his most important work and the one he will be best re- 
membered by. 

And now it is a case of ' Change here for Market Harboro'l 
by Major J. G. Whyte-Melville — surely the best and brightest 
hunting story that was ever written, or, for that matter, ever will 
be, for it is difficult to believe in its superior ever seeing the 
light 

Mr. Labouchere is credited with having once asked its 
popular author to name his own price to write accounts of 
hunting runs he had taken part in for Truths and the Major's 
reply was that, though he could write an imaginary run well 
enough, to attempt to describe the real article with any degree 
of satisfaction to himself or his readers would be quite beyond 
him. 

The astute editor of Truth had probably that wonderful 
description of a run which forms the opening to the historical 
novel of Holmby House — admittedly the best thing of the kind 
that has ever been done, not even excepting Nimrod's famous 
run in the Quarterly Review — in his mind*s eye when he made 
the proposal, if so, I for one don't blame him. How about 
the run in Digby Grand, too ? Where would you beat it ? It is 
easy to understand Mr. Labouchere's proposal, and still more so 
Whyte-Melville*s refusal. 

And now I come to the last book in the row. A small 
volume this, but it is all about the mightiest hunter of them all, 
and one whose fame — if not the book — will surely go down to 
posterity. It is The Life of Thomas Assheton Smith, by Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot. Of all the noted hard riders to hounds one has 
ever heard of— and the list is a long one — there is no such name 
to conjure with, as the saying is, than that of Assheton Smith. 
Even the art of falling, according to his biographer, was reduced 
by him to a science. Rich man though he was, too, many — 
nay, the majority — of his most daring feats of horsemanship 
were performed upon animals upon whose backs nine men out 
of ten, however keen, would have thought twice before mounting. 
Odd though it may seem to say so, the worse their temper the 
better they and their master — himself by no means perfect in 
that respect — seem to have hit it off together. It was, seemingly, 
a case of * a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.* An old 
hunt servant who * whipped in ' to him when Master of the 
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Tedworth, described to me once with much feeling how, one 
day in the course of a run, seeing his master writhing on the 
ground in agony, unable to rise, indeed, after a tremendous fall 
over a stile, he jumped off his horse and ran to his assistance, 
when all the thanks he got for his pains was, * Leave me alone, 
you jackass, and get to your hounds ! ' 

It is an interesting fact, and one not generally known, that 
the portrait on steel of Mr. Assheton Smith which forms the 
frontispiece, and is, indeed, the only illustration in the book, is 
the handiwork of one who, though quite unknown at the time — 
a mere boy, in fact — eventually blossomed forth, and before very 
long either, as one of the greatest painters of the century, viz., 
the late Frederick Walker, A.R.A., the ' little Billee' of Trilby, 



, Just as I place the little scarlet volume reverently back into 
its allotted place on the shelf, a rumbling of carriage wheels and 
voices in the hall announce the return of the church party. A 
minute later and the squire enters the library in his accustomed 
boisterous fashion to carry off the miserable sinner (meaning me) 
to luncheon. So good-bye, dear old friends, and au revoir. 




THE SECOND HORSEMAN. 

By Clifford Cordley. 

|1HE new second horseman was found to be a treasure 
even before he had learned and settled down in the 
country. The noble Master spoke highly of him 
and to him. Lady Arabella treated him with a 
markedly gracious kindness. Jack Moody, the huntsman, 
weighed him out as *a fine horseman, a smart and knowing 
chap, with an eye for a country, and a pretty figure of a man ; ' 
the recruit being long and lean, with the correct slender leg for 
a boot, and scaling under nine stone. * I only wish,' added 
Moody, *that my fool of a second horseman had half the 
gumption of my Lord's new man.' 

Mr. Rountubbe, the stud-groom, regarded him as * a young 
man as knows 'ow 'osses should be rode out and brought 
'ome.' 
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That this newcomer was cordially disliked by butler, valet, 
footmen; grooms, and stablemen, was attributed to jealousy 
by the Earl, in whose eyes it tended to the appreciation of 
its object 

The scene is laid in Sableshire. The country of the Earl 
of Sableshire, M.F.H., was not in the Shires ; nor was his 
pack one of the 'fashionable' Provincial ones. The fields — 
composed almost exclusively of residents in the district — were 
not too strong, numerically. The idea of 'capping* never 
arose: indeed, save for a nominal subscription, and a Hunt 
poultry and damage fund, Lord Sableshire bore the chief 
brunt of the expenses himself. The cry of * 'Ware wire ! * was 
never heard. 

This happy land — this amicable, this halcyon country — 
was unlike Downshire, with its heathery heights, inclement 
climate, and lack of fencing ; unlike Reedshire and Sogshire, 
with their dykes and banks, and periods of floods ; unlike 
Sylvanshire, with its endless expanses of wild, wet woodland, 
wherein a man certainly might ride to hunt (hearing but not 
seeing hounds), but rarely, if ever, hunt to ride ; unlike Vale- 
shire, Wutshire and Mangoldshire, with their cold-scenting 
arable, impregnably fortified fields, and horrid hills and dread- 
ful depths ; unlike Hopshire, with its abysmal chasms, com- 
pounded of brooks lying far down below impassable ramparts of 
osier, sallow, alder, and hazel. A nice, light, galloping country, 
mainly pastoral, and none too obtrusively fenced, the Sableshire 
might be likened to the best parts of the Albrighton, the 
Atherstone, the South Stafford, or the Meynell. 

Lord Sableshire (born in 1828, according to Burke and 
Debrett), hunted seven days a fortnight, with an occasional 
* bye ; ' had one widowed daughter — fair, large, and, if not 
exactly * aged,' certainly anything but * rising ' forty ; rode 
eighteen stone, and had long had a series of complicated troubles 
with his constantly drafted and replaced second horsemen. 
One was too fast; another too slow — that is, one rode so 
forward as to require a second horseman himself; whilst 
another hung in the rear and made for points so assiduously 
that he could never be found when wanted. A third drank — 
drew all the 'pubs' within several miles of the day's venue, 
and, finally, 'got (or came) to ground.' A fourth bucketed 
the first horse home, 'larking' by the way, and materially 
swelled the veterinary surgeon's bill, besides causing the grave 
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and serious stud-groom to blaspheme. Numbers five, six, 
seven, and others were strenuously pven to pronounced flir- 
tations, and created a state of affairs with respect to the girls 
in the department of the housekeeper, such as that elderly, 
respectable, and hyper-correct mass of starch and vinegar 
* never did — really, never did, my Lord ! ' 

The Earl was greatly upset. He told the members of the 
Hunt, his tenants, the sporting farmers, and, indeed, everybody, 
being a garrulous, irascible, yet kindly old nobleman — ^he told 
all the world of Sableshire that ' upon his honour, he didn't 
know what the young men of the lower orders were coming 
to. The breed of second horsemen, once so prolific, appeared 
to have vastly deteriorated — was virtually extinct. He supposed 
the fault must be attributed to the School Boards and the Board 
schools.' 

Finally, our hero came upon the scene. He saw Lord 
Sableshire's advertisement in the Meadow^ and answered it by 
a neat letter, setting forth his experiences, capabilities, and 
character ; enclosing a testimonial from Viscount Titterstone, 
M.P., eldest son of the Earl of Abdon. Lord Titterstone 
wrote : — * From my personal knowledge, I have pleasure in 
testifying that the bearer, Jabez Jones, is a good horseman ; 
steady, sober, and highly respectable, well educated, and 
admirably qualified to ride second horse to any gentleman.' 

Jabez Jones was engaged early in November, and, as we 
have seen, speedily justified the encomium furnished by Lord 
Titterstone. He never rode over seeds or wheat ; invariably 
closed gates behind him ; coquetted not, frequented not 
public-houses, noted and nicked the trend of hounds, and 
always brought up a cool, fresh second horse (together with 
his Lordship's sandwich-case and flask), just at the right 
moment. 

But though ' Jabez could spare and save a hunter, he could 
ride, if so required. One day, when Lord Sableshire was laid 
up with one of his periodic attacks of gout, Jones had the high 
honour of acting as groom and pilot to Lady Arabella Saunds, 
relict of the late Mr. Christopher Saunds, a cousin of George 
Christopher Adolphus Saunds, seventeenth Earl of Sableshire. 
They had a good, straight-away afternoon run that day ; and 
the second horseman led her Ladyship over a pretty safe and 
easy-riding line . of country, innocently fenced, well up to and 
beside hounds. One bullfinch they encountered. Through 
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this obstacle, Jooes crashed — ^head down and arms up — ^making 
a useful and inermous passage for his charge. As they came 
into the field where hounds had just run into their fox in the 
open, Jabez respectfully fell to the rear, touching his hat. Lady 
Arabella was delighted, and said so, and looked it ; glowing 
with warmth, exercise, and pleased excitement, and delicately 
wiping her round, jolly face. 

As they paced slowly homewards. Lady Arabella graciously 
motioned Jabez to ride beside her ; and during the ride so 
artfully pumped her ingenuous attendant, that she was enabled, 
by the answers she received and by reading between the lines, 
to acquire the leading points of the history of this phenomenal 
second horseman. 

We will take the liberty of overhearing the concluding part 
of a conversation, or catechism, which had extended over a ten 
miles' jog. 

* You have been used to hunting, then ? ' 
' Yes, my Lady, from a boy.' 

' You speak French, play the piano and sing, and have some 
knowledge of the classics ? ' 

* Yes, my Lady, I have travelled and read.' 

'Now, tell me, Jabez, in strict confidence, are you not a 
gentleman — ^that is ' 

' Oh, gentUman^ your Ladyship ; there are so many meanings 
to that much-abused word " gentleman." ' 

' Well, then, confess now — you have been at one of the 
Universities } ' 

* I was at Oxford with Lord Titterstone, and being much in 
his Lordship's company, both indoors and out, I picked up 
many things.' 

Lady Arabella smiled broadly in his face, in the most 
friendly manner, wagged a finger playfully at him, and said : 
*Now, don't repeat that story (story ^ I say) that you were 
Titterstone's valet and groom. I believe you are a gentleman, 
and " muckered," as I have heard 'Varsity men call it.' 

* Really, Lady Arabella, I — I do not know what to say to 
you — consider my present position — my future ' 

* Say nothing,' she replied, still smiling affably. ' I can see 
it all I must talk to Lord Sableshire about you. No, don't be 
alarmed — I will not " give you away." ' 

Later, inspired by what Jabez had told her, and by her own 
lively and romantic imagination, Lady Arabella did give him 
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away (in confidence, of course). She told her father that his 
model second horseman was a gentleman — ^a 'Varsity man — a 
friend of Titterstone's, who had helped him to a temporarily 
much-needed situation — and a young fellow of good family, who 
had * muckered.' 

* I thought so/ replied the Earl. ' We must do something 
better for him, poor fellow.* 

Accordingly, in addition to his duties in the hunting-field, 
Jabez Jones was gradually inducted into some of those usually 
performed by a private secretary. This brought him much in 
contact with Lady Arabella, who, as he was writing in the 
library one day, coaxed out of him the information that he was 
the only son and heir of Sir Lionel Levant, at present impe- 
cunious and abroad. 

Lady Arabella confided this interesting information, in 
strictest confidence, to her maid, who told Lord Sableshire's 
valet (also in strictest confidence), who told the butler (confiden- 
tially — * not to go any further, mind '), who told his cousin. Will 
Wagge, one of the glooms, who told the whole indoor and 
outdoor establishment. 

The butler said, ' Him a gentleman ! Gammon ! That cock 
won't fight Such tales as them is older than our best port — as 
old as the hills.' 

Alphonse, the valet, said, * Mistare Jabez Jones, or Levant 
(I vas once dare wiz milor Scampville) — Mistare Secretary- 
horserider is fr-r-raud. Par example^ regardez dose,' touching 
and exhibiting his own white hands, neatly-booted little feet, 
ambrosial locks, and waxed and pointed moustache. 

* True, Mr. Alphonse,' replied the butler, * 'e 'ave large feet 
and coarse hands, which may come from messin' with nasty 
'orses. As to 'air and whiskers. Englishmen cuts their 'air 
short, and not a few real gents is as clean-shaved as servants. 
Still, as I have said, " Him a gentleman, indeed ! " ' 

Both Alphonse and the butler, be it observed, highly resented 
our hero being brought into the house and into confidential 
relations with their lord and their lady. 

As for Will Wagge, he made the stable buzz and cachinnate 
with his observations of and on the second horseman. * And so,' 
he said, * Jabez Jones, Esquire, groom, vaUtt^ secretary, and lady's 
maid, is a gentleman^ is he ? — a gentleman ! — I beg his pardon — a 
nobleman — a prince in disguise ! Look yere, you chaps, did yer 
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ever see a gentleman, a nobleman, or a prince wipe his nose 
without a pocket-'andkercher ? — I sor 'im do that 'ere t'other 
day. And did yer ever know a prince, nobleman, or gentleman 
quite so 'aughty to his inferiors and anything like so natural ly 
finger-to-'at, and " Yes, me Lord," " If you please, me Lady," as 
the feller in question ? ' (Loud applause.) * " Clever actin' " say 
some of ytr ! Gerrout ! it's born and bred in 'im. I knows a 
gentleman when I sees one, and I don't see one when I looks in 
the direction of Sir Jabez Jones, Baronet, etsetterer.' 

Jack Moody came in and defended the attacked absent one, 
basing his faith on the latter's horsemanship 

* Gerrout — ^garn ! ' cried Wagge. * Can't a servant as 'as been 
brought up with 'osses ride better nor a gent ? You ought to be 
the first to own up to that, huntsman.' 

* Well, but,' continued the latter, * look at his manners, his 
accent, his silk pocket-handkerchiefs, his cigar-case with a 
coronick on it' 

' All them,' replied Wagge, * he stole from his betters — 
probably from his last master. Lord Titterstone.' 

' Stole ! don't say stole ! Don't take a man's character 
away. It's my belief that he acts the servant, and is a 
gentleman down on his luck/ and Moody turned away, like 
Naaman, in a rage. 



The second horseman continued to go higher and higher in 
the estimation of Lord Sableshire and Lady Arabella. The 
former, consulting him about estate affairs, often rallied him 
upon his own castles in Spain — * and elsewhere, begad, I hope, 
some day,' the kind old Lord would add, clapping him on the 
shoulder. 

Lady Arabella consulted him about her poodles, her poultry, 
and her purchases — millinery, gowns, and fichus. ' You have 
such perfect taste, Jabez — er Lionel — er Levant,' she would say, 
regarding the young man with a motherly, sororal, yea, warmer 
look. And so, throughout that season, the world went very well 
with the second horseman, who actually conceived the audacious 
project of eloping with the elderly charmer, and securing certain 
moneys which were entirely under her Ladyship's own control, 
as she foolishly confided to him. Of this, the Earl had not the 
faintest suspicion ; poor, silly, romantic Lady Arabella was 
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never familiar, in her father's presence, with our hero, who 
invariably treated her with profound, distant respect before his 
Lordship. 

One day, at the commencement of the following season, just 
after Lord Sableshire had changed horses, upon the death of a 
good, straight-necked morning fox, Jabez looked up and saw 
Lord Titterstone. He gave a start, uttered a faint, involun- 
tary cry, checked himself in the spontaneous act of touching 
his glossy hat, and rode away like a highwayman closely 
pursued. 

* It was a sight for sore eyes to see him go,' subsequently 
said Will Wagge, who was present, schooling a young horse. 
^ He took a rasping set of post-and-rails a' most standing, went 
across the next field at racing pace, jumped the Brawl Brook 
(fourteen foot of water, I give you my word), and rattled old 
Blackthorn along the 'ard, 'igh road, two miles to Sallowfield 
station, in six minutes. Lord ! 'ow 'e did ride, to be sure !* 

Meanwhile, Titterstone explained to the astonished and 
overwhelmed Master that Jabez Jones, alias Philip Phantom, 
hadh^^n his valet and groom at Oxford and elsewhere, had 
forged the written character or testimonial ; had robbed his 
former master. Sir Lionel Levant — now in Egypt — to whom 
(a childless man) he was no more related than to Julius 
Caesar or Owain Glendwyr. 

But if his real name was not Levant, he knew how to do it 
skilfully, swiftly, and successfully. Leaving his master's horse 
at Sallowfield station, he just caught the mail train to town, 
and got clean away with some cash of Lord Sableshire's, and 
not a little jewellery of the fair Lady Arabella's. 

The subject of second horsemen is strictly tabu at Sable- 
shire Castle, where Lady Arabella is very circumspect in 
engaging men-servants in any capacity. 
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THE BURNING QUESTION. 

By * Snaffle; 

Author of * The Snaffle Papers^ &*c. 

|1HE obvious limitations under which any writer in a 
quarterly magazine lies, make one a little doubtful 
as to the title which I have prefixed to this article. 
*The Burning Question' of the moment at which 
I write * Capping ' certainly is, for all hunting folk. But before 
these lines can possibly see the light, a Committee of a number 
of prominent Hunts will have met and discussed the matter; 
and it may be (though I doubt it) that some degree of finality 
will thus have been arrived at. In spite of the old saying as to 
the inadvisability of prophesying unless you know, I shall 
nevertheless venture to think that the question, in one form or 
other, will remain acute for a much longer time than people 
may think, for what is really at stake is the future of our British 
national sport, and not the question whether A. or B. shall 
contribute 2/. or 2s. a day thereto. 

The past of * capping ' may be related in very few words. 
In its original form it simply meant that the huntsman was 
allowed to hold out his cap for the largesse of the field on certain 
specified occasions. These were generally those on which hounds 
killed their fox in the open — a practice which still obtains in 
some hunts — e.g.y the Carmarthenshire ; and did as near home 
as Surrey in Surtees' day.* Alternatively some public holiday 
such as Boxing or New Year's Day was selected for the purpose ; 
and this practice also still obtains, in some Devonshire hunts, 
at any rate. These are practices of undeniable antiquity, and 
would seem to dispose of one favourite argument of the oppo- 
nents of * capping ' — i,e,y that it is * un-English.' 

In Ireland there is a very different custom which is very 
often confused with the foregoing — the collecting at the covert- . 
side of a small sum, for * field-money,' from every person 
present. In r^ard to this it should be said that it is all but 
universal in Irish Hunts, and as a rule it is taken from every- 
body. The Westmeath let off * ladies, children, farmers, and 

* ^t,t J orrock^s Jaunts and Jollities. 
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ministers of religion ;* the United, farmers only; the South Union, 
their own subscribers; but all the other packs make no exception 
whatever. The daily payment may be compounded, in some 
countries at least, for a lump sum down. The individual 
amounts collected are small — almost invariably 2s, 6d. with 
foxhounds, and is, with harriers — but the aggregate result, 
sometimes 200/. and over in a season, is decidedly a help to the 
funds of the hunt. It is just worth adding that the last idea 
in any one's mind is that any one should be deterred from 
hunting by the levying of this contribution. Of the antiquity of 
the custom I know nothing. 

The only other * cap ' which has been levied in the past in 
the United Kingdom is that collected by what I may perhaps 
be allowed to call suburban packs of staghounds : I mean those 
easily accessible from London. These have a high rate of 
minimum subscription, and charge non-subscribers a guinea a 
day, with the avowed intention of keeping the thing to them- 
selves. Such packs stand in a peculiar position and their 
practice should not in any way affect the general practice of fox- 
hunts. 

To come to the present. The position of affairs at the 
moment is that certain — ^three or four — well-known packs have 
announced that in future a ' cap ' of 2/. each will be taken from 
all present at any meet who do not subscribe at least 25/. a 
year to the hunt. This is the general form of the ukase^ but 
some hunts exempt landowners of a certain acreage, nearly all 
tenant farmers, and one * residents.* The avowed intention of 
the movers in these matters has been to reduce the size of the 
unwieldy midland fields, and the opponents of the scheme say 
that this could quite as effectively have been done by arranging 
for the various packs to meet on the same days of the week, 
when it could obviously have become impossible for the same 
man to increase the field with two adjoining packs, as he often 
does now. 

The ideal of the old English hunt was that of a country 
where the Squire kept the hounds, the farmers welcomed him, 
and all were free to follow who cared to come. It was, in short, 
the opposite of French hunting, in which a gentleman owns a 
pack of hounds, rents a State forest to hunt them in, and invites 
his own personal friends to join him, and where it is not 
etiquette for a stranger to follow, even if he should be out 
riding and meet the chase. 
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The first step towards modem English hunting was that the 
expenses of the hounds grew too heavy for the Squire, and his 
friends joined in keeping them. Occasionally, strangers came 
to the neighbourhood ; and, when they were accepted as desirable, 
they too were made members of what then became a club. 

Railways furnished the next change. Townspeople from 
distances previously unheard of ran down for a day, and were 
accused of never contributing to the funds of the hunt. No 
doubt many did not, but with all the goodwill in the world 
there was no simple machinery for doing so. This a * cap ' 
provides ; and on this account, at least, it is desirable it shall 
remain. Then came the complaint of the farmer of the 
damage done by enormous fields, and crowds of second 
horsemen — often the worse of the two ; the demand for their 
reduction, for compensation, and even in one place (Chester) 
for a fixed hunting rental at so many pence per acre to be paid 
them. The result of this has been the present practice, which 
will probably become universal. 

This brings me to the future. Admitting the desirability of 
a * cap,' as I do, we are confronted with two questions : (i) Who 
is to be * capped ? ' and (2) How much is he to pay ? 

The former can be best answered by giving a list of those 
who should Twt be * capped,' and this I would compile as 
follows : Members of the Hunt Club, subscribers of an amount 
equal to the Club subscription, landowners, and tenant farmers. 
A plea has been put in, in some of the sporting papers, for 
* residents ' — a class of people difficult to define, and who can 
hardly ui^e any effective reason for special treatment. If they 
hunt, they should pay, either by subscription or * cap.' 

Now we come to the question. How much should the 
' capped ' one pay ? As a matter of strict equity, and apart 
from any question of wishing to keep any one away, he should 
pay approximately such a sum as would be equal to what the 
minimum subscriber does. Taking the season at five months — 
twenty-one weeks and a half — ^and deducting five and a half for 
frost, influenza, horses coughing, accidents, &c., we may say that 
with a four-days-a-week pack he may expect sixty-four days 
hunting in the season ; but for convenient arithmetic we will 
make him luckier and give him seventy-five. In a hunt where 
the minimum subscription is 25/. he should pay 6s, Sd,; he is 
asked to pay two guineas. Therefore it is obvious he is only 
wanted to stay away. I think the policy is a good one, but the 
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minimum subscription must be put lower, so as not to exclude 
the country doctor, lawyer, and men of similar means. I think 
every hunt should take a minimum subscription of ten guineas, 
and give out that the list of subscribers will be hung in all hotels, 
&c, in the district This would deter the shabby — if, indeed, the 
prospect of the annual hunt meeting did not do so. 

To resume the deductions drawn from the foregoing. I 
consider that, firstly, a ' cap ' is necessary and desirable ; 
secondly, that a 'cap' based on equitable proportion to the 
minimum subscription would not be a deterrent to non- 
subscribers nor reduce fields ; thirdly, that a large * cap * is 
advisable to reduce fields in many countries, and that it should 
be levied on all, without any exception, other than farmers. 
But I consider the minimum subscription limit should be much 
reduced in the case of local professional men and residents (by 
virtue of at* least a yearly tenancy) in the country, that is, in 
those countries whose limit is now twenty-five pounds or more. 
These principles seem to me most likely to reconcile all the con- 
flicting considerations which govern modern fox-hunting. 



FAIR PLAY FOR THE OTTER ON COARSE 
FISH STREAMS. 

By M. Burton Durham. 

A PLEA FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE OTTER. 

* Huntsman. — Come, gendemen, come all, let's go to the place 
where we put down the otter; look you, hereabout it was that shee 
kennelPd ; look you, here it was indeed, for here's her young ones, 
no less than five ; come, let's kill them all. 

* PiSCATOR. — No, I pray, sir ; save me one, and I'll try if I can 
make her tame, as I know an ingenious gentleman in Leicester- 
shire has done ; who hath not only made her tame, but to catch fish 
and doe many things of much pleasure.' 

The CompUat Angler. 

[OW it grieves the heart of a sportsman to read every 
now and again in the provincial papers an intima- 
tion as follows : — * A very fine bitch otter was on 
Tuesday last shot by one of Mr. Nouveau Riche's 
keepers. The otter proved upon examination to be sucklings 
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young, and after a long hunt with keen-scented dogs, five well- 
grown oubs were discovered and dispatched.' 

Now, if such persons as Mr. Nouveau Riche had but seen 
the grand sport an otter can show before hounds, and could be 
induced to understand that the amount of damage in the 
way of decreasing the number of fish in coarse fish streams 
by otter is practically nil^ surely they would instruct those 
whose duty it is to protect their sporting interests to desist 
from slaughtering one of the most interesting species of our 
British fauna. 

In such a river as the Thames, where it would be almost 
impossible to hunt an otter, and where the preservation of coarse 
fish is a great boon to the toiling multitude of London, one can 
argue little, perhaps, against the trapping of otters ; but even 
then are not scores — nay, hyndreds — of individuals amongst 
that same multitude of citizens devoted to natural history, who, 
granted the opportunity, would give a dozen moonlight nights 
away from their beds to watch the moveiiteyte of one of these 
interesting creatures as he flashed past the watcher either on the 
bank or in the water? And then, again, out of the teeming 
millions of coarse fish that will be f6und* in such rivers as the 
Thames, can it for a moment be believed that the" damage 
wrought by one or even half a dozen otters in, say, twenty 
miles of water, would make any appreciable difference at all 
to the sport of the angler? To my mind the suggestion is 
ridiculous. 

What is thought of a man who, on such a stream as I have 
mentioned, kills a kingfisher? And, indeed, is not that gaily 
plumaged frequenter of our rivers and streams very properly 
protected by law ? Yet, let one of our field-naturalists who has 
watched these birds fishing tell us which of the two — an otter or 
a kingfisher — does most damage to a stream. I believe the 
naturalist's verdict would be, the kingfisher. 

Last year two pairs of kingfishers made their nests in the 
banks of a small river that runs close to my house, and I took 
great delight in watching for hours the birds bringing food to 
their young. Unfortunately, some wretched boy discovered one 
of the nests, and he reached the young birds by digging away 
the light loomy soil of the bank, and scooped out a great 
portion of the nest itself, which, as many of the readers of 
Fore£s Sporting Notes and Sketches are aware, is entirely com- 
posed of the bones and scales of small fish (it has a most evil 
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odour). There must have been thousands of these small fish to 
make so large a mass, and it was a mystery to me what became 
of the flesh, for the birds did not occupy many days in building 
their nest ; and it would have been physically impossible during 
the time they were so engaged to devour the fish themselves. 
Possibly the fish were allowed to rot in the nest ; hence the 
frightful stench thereof. 

Let not the reader for- one moment suppose that I am 
playing off the kingfisher against the otter, for I should feel 
inclined to deal with the man who shot one of those beautiful 
birds on my stream as he dealt with the bird ; but I do not 
think it just or reasonable, where both creatures have a great 
attraction for *a lover of Nature, to wage inveterate war against 
the lesser, whilst a wise Government punishes the man who 
shoots the greater fish-poacher. 

I am, of course, bound to admit that upon trout fisheries 
— where every fish is prized — both the otter and kingfisher 
must be intolerable nuisances ; and, if there be not a pack of 
otter-hounds in the neighbourhood, I would not think unkindly 
of the man who killed otters on a trout-stream. 

Masters of otter-hounds find it difficult to kill their quarry 
in our midland, eastern, or other sluggish streams, and therefore 
but few packs of hounds are kept where such streams prevail ; 
but during the last few years several packs have been esta- 
blished to hunt these waters. The Bucks and Essex Otter- 
hounds, amongst others, having shown exceptional sport in 
the deep, sluggish rivers of their respective counties. Bloodless 
hunts are, of course, not an exception, for the otter escapes 
more often with his life in the deep than in the shallower 
streams. The worst trouble the huntsman has to encounter 
in a deep, slow stream is the dense aquatic growth, through 
which it is difficult, and indeed dangerous, for hounds to swim 
or dive. 

Many an enjoyable day has the writer had with that good 
sportsman, the late Hon. Geoffrey Hill, and his splendid Hawk- 
stone hounds, on the Northamptonshire Ouse and the Oxford- 
shire Cherwell, both of which streams are in many places very 
deep. 

Possibly some of my readers will remember a magnificent drag 
the Hawkstone pack showed on the Cherwell during the Master- 
ship of the late Hon. G. Hill, which, to the best of my ability 
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and as well as my memory serves me, I will retell before laying 
down my pen. 

The meet was appointed at Gosford Bridge for 8 o'clock a,m., 
and at that hour a huge gathering of all sorts and conditions of 
men were anxiously awaiting the advent of the M.O.H. and 
hounds, the latter being kennelled near by. 

When the hounds were thrown off they spoke immediately, 
and, with much scrambling and hustling, away we went — men, 
women, and children, all as keen as mustard. Soon an over- 
shoot was reached, and one of the tiny broken-haired terriers (a 
Scotchman, if I remember rightly) which ran with the pack was 
washed into the basin below. Some few minutes elapsed before 
the terrier was rescued from the boiling torrent, and it was 
not until some time had been spent in rubbing, chafing, and 
administering a stimulant to him that he recovered from his 
unpleasant bath, and not until then would the humane Master 
allow the hounds (which had been whipped off) to be laid on 
again. 

Then, with a crash of music as otter-hounds alone know how 
to play, the shaggy beauties went streaming along once more, 
the field often a long meadow behind their waving sterns ; but, 
thanks to the checks that so often occur in this sport, through 
the otter having taken to the water for a distance, or by some 
other manoeuvre on his part, those of the field who could * stay ' 
managed to see most of the work done. 

For thirteen miles, * as the crow flies,' the field were footing 
it as hard as they could go, and the glorious music of the 
hounds was almost incessant At last the quarry was marked 
to a holt, in the form of a drain running from a gentleman's 
residence down to the river-bank. I happened to be on the 
wrong side of the river, but both banks were crowded with the 
followers of the hunt ; for, notwithstanding the fact that the 
pace and going had reduced the ranks somewhat, I believe 
there could not have been less than a thousand ladies, under- 
grads, and general onlookers, who had followed even to that 
distance from Oxford. 

The terriers were put into the head of, the drain near the 
house, which was situate quite one hundred yards from the 
river. Soon the yapping of the little dogs proclaimed the fact 
that they had found the otter, and shortly after he appeared at 
the mouth of the hole and promptly dived into the stream. 
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The terriers followed close on his heels, and the appearance of 
the first led one to think that his muzzle had been bitten oif ; 
but this afterwards proved not to be the case, although the 
terrier was severely mauled about the head. 

For an hour and twenty minutes after the otter had been 
bolted ensued a hunt in deep water, and hounds killed their 
game in the river, close to the bank, at a spot where a spinney 
ran down to the water's edge. 

The otter was taken into an adjoining meadow and thrown 
to the hounds, who * worried * him again and again ; but * worry * 
him as they would, they could not break his pelt. 

The Master, who was standing on the far-side bank to the 
hounds, winded his horn to try and draw the attention of his 
whipper-in, but so great was the uproar that neither voice nor 
horn could be heard. At length the Whip waded through the 
breast-high water with the otter round his neck and the hounds 
swimming all round him, and a more beautiful scene I have 
seldom witnessed. 

The pelt of that game otter was cut up into very small 
pieces, and the man to whom was presented a piece went on his 
way rejoicing. 

From this article it will, I hope, be seen that good sport may 
be shown and otters killed by hounds even in deep, sluggish 
rivers; and no one knows this fact better than the Master of 
the Bucks Otter-hounds, who to-day hunts the waters I have 
written of herein, and who shows many a rattling good day's 
sport to his followers. 

Could it be shown that an equal amount of sport, to a 
twentieth part of the number of persons who will be found at a 
big meet of otter-hounds, would be obtained from the fish — 
chiefly bream, chub, and the like — this game animal consumed 
during the whole of his existence } I think not. 
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A RUINOUS RAFFLE. 

By Edward Spencer, 
Author of * The Kin^s Racehorses,' * Tfu Great Game; 6-r. 

flME was when the present writer formed one of a 
large body of young officers, known in those days 
as ' The Queen's Bad Bargains ; ' a connoisseur in 
fun and amusement, who, whenever practicable, 
never let duty interfere unduly with sport ; who possessed as 
wide an experience of that sport as most people — in the great 
continent of Hindustan, where, of all places in the world, there 
are more opportunities for inlduj^ng sporting propensities — and 
displayed more gold on the oiii^^^^Mii^. mess-waistcoat than 
within its pockets. Ah, me ! V^^r ^^^^ young subaltern, 
then. 'k'%f 

Somehow or other I had .'acquired a reputation for * luck,' 
!>., good luck, in all mj^enterprisiiS., The only time I ever 
played cards for high stakes — ^the .ganfe/was 'unlimited loo' — 
I rose from the table the largest winher. But this did not 
advantage me much, in the way of cash. The bulk of my 
winnings was paid in. kind ; and I found myself the proud 
possessor of an elephant-gun (not insured against bursting) 
a rickety dog-cart, and a 'Gulf Arab, who, however useful 
he may have been as a second charger, was one of the worst 
hacks in the country, and on one occasion nearly broke my 
neck through blundering at a * grip ' close to the parade- 
ground. 

At one time and another I was responsible for the up-keep 
of a pretty numerous stud of horses, of different breeds and 
sizes ; and what with hunting the wily jackal — before the sun 
was high in the heavens — and racing, the cold weather (com- 
paratively cold only) in the plains was passed agreeably 
enough. My score of winning mounts at the sport of kings was 
a tolerably good one ; and although this success was put down 
by my brother officers as mostly due to luck, I flattered myself 
that riding had not a little to do with the result. 

For an expert in assorted amusement there was no better 
spot in which to practise and indulge five-and-thirty years 
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ago, than * haughty Simla/ high up on the Himalayan range, 
whose climate was the best and most invigorating in the 
world, and whose manners and customs at the time of this 
story were somewhat too loose-and-careless to find favour with 
bishops and maiden- aunts. 

The beginning of trouble, the reason for the ' ruinous raffle,' 
occurred after a little dinner given at the Club by the fortunate 
drawer of * Rustic,* in the Calcutta (English) Derby sweep. As 
the winner of the third prize, our gallant entertainer had 
netted something like 700/. ; and with carte blanche given him 
the club caterer had gone to great lengths in the way of 
entertainment. The dinner was as English as possible, much 
of the provand having come out overland, in hermetically 
sealed tins ; and one of the courses consisted of plainly-boiled 
truffles, as big as dinner-rolls. The first race-meeting of the 
season had been over some three weeks ; but the victory, in one 
of the most important events, of a mare who ran in my nomina- 
tion, still rankled in the mind of the gallant owner of the second 
horse, a certain Major 0*Hara, one of the heads of the Govern- 
ment Stud Department, a persistent gambler, an habitual 
gfrumbler, and a bit of a fire-eater. And no sooner was the 
cloth off the dining-table than, fixing his monocle in his right 
eye, and glaring at me across the table, he inquired if I 
felt inclined to make a match with the mare against his horse 
on the same terms as before. 

* Certainly, Major,* I replied, with all the enthusiasm of youth. 
' But it must be for a substantial stake.' 

* ril run you for two hundred gold mohurs at the September 
meeting ! ' he shouted, as he tossed 9ff a bumper of claret. 

' Agreed,' was the reply, amid a subdued murmur of enthu- 
siasm and approbation. But, at the same time, it was one of the 
most reckless, stupid determinations ever arrived at in the course 
of a life not altogether wisely and well directed. 

* Fisherman's Daughter,' the mare in question, had been 
leased to me for the past race-meeting on * racing terms,' by 
Charley Anstruther, a captain in H. M. 41st Hussars, then 
quartered at Umballa. Said terms implied that the lessee 
should pay all training expenses and entrance fees, and hand 
over to the lessor one-half the stakes won. The mare was a 
* Waler,' a daughter of rare old * Fisherman ' and an Australian 
bred dam, and one of the first of the get of Mr. Tom Parr's 
equine marvel. I had been in Anstruther's company when he 
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picked her, in Cook's stables, Calcutta, out of a batch of newly 
imported Australians, with a coat on her like that of a grizzly 
bear, but with some rare racing points about her, including 
great length from hip to point of a straight-dropped hock, so 
characteristic of the * Waler.' We afterwards discovered her 
perfectly capable of winning a prize in any ' bucking ' competi- 
tion ; and that without due care and caution being exercised by 
her rider she was given to bolt out of the race-track, when 
possessed of the lead. 

* Play or pay, mind I ' continued the Major ; * and half 
forfeit' 

* Skittles ! ' I shouted. * JIow do I know if her owner will 
let me have the mare again, on the same terms ? ' 

* Thaf s your look-out. If I make the match, it must be play 
or pay. I'll give you ten minutes to decide.' 

In the interval two 'dear old chappies,' who had dined well, 
and were possessed of fully developed sporting instincts, came 
into the consultation. And upon these two-— who were known 
to their intimates as * Clootie,' and * Old Bill Wade ' — agreeing 
to find half the money for the match, I hardened my heart, 
and at the end of the stipulated ten minutes accepted the 
Major's offer. 'Fisherman's Daughter,' gst. 4 lbs., was to run 
*Nubbee Bux,' Qst. /lb., once round the Annandale Course, and 
a distance, for 200 gold mohurs (the equivalent of 320/.), half 
forfeit. 

*And I'll bet 1000 rupees to 300 on mine!' roared the 
Major. A wager which was promptly accepted on behalf of 
self and partners ; and shortly afterwards the orthodox grilled 
bones and bottled Bass — Posthutne^ posthufne! — made their 
appearance. 

Later on, that morning brought reflection ; a head which 
hummed like a hive of bees, and a tongue as rough as the back 
of a dictionary. First of all it was necessary to wire Anstruther. 
So away went my trusty * bearer ' to the telegraph-office, with 
the following message : 

' Can I have mare same terms next meeting here ? ' 

The reply was too long to put on the wires, with due regard 
to economy. It arrived per * dAk,' next morning. 

* Utnballa, Wednesday, 

^Dear old CHAP: — ^Awfully sorry, but news from home 
compels me to change all plans. I have got leave to England 
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on urgent private affairs, and shall get down to Calcutta as soon 
as possible. Of course, I shall have to sell all my things,, 
including horses. '^ Fisherman's Daughter" is yours for 200a 
rupees. Or why not rafHe her — 100 tickets at 20 rupees each ? 
It might be worth your while.— Yours, Charley.' 

The very thing. Why not raffle her, and buy her, under 
price, from the winner? Or, why not win her? In some 
communities it may be a difficult task to organize and fill a 
raffle ; but at Simla, in the naughty ' sixties,' the task was simple 
enough. With the help of a Babu^ or native clerk, the form of 
raffle was drawn up, and carefully ruled, and before the sun went 
down that day, an active and intelligent chuprassi (messenger) 
had given most of the residents in Simla a look at the raffle- 
paper. 

But only nine enthusiasts had filled in their names for 
chances. The idea required a fillip. This was supplied in the 
Club, and more than one private dwelling-house, during the 
following week. Throwing the dice for tickets, tossing a coin 
and playing short games of cards — all these simple methods 
were employed ; and on the night of the draw — or, rather, throw 
— I found myself the proud possessor of most of the chances in 
the raffle, at very little cost to myself. 

In the course of a great many careful shakes of the 
box, three dice being used, I threw a * highest possible,' and ere 
another half-hour had elapsed, the brown mare, ' Fisherman's 
Daughter' was my property, as nobody had 'tied' with my 
throw. 

In those days it was unwritten law, that any male favourite 
of fortune should entertain his friends at a banquet at the Club. 
This feast duly came off, and it is within recollection that the 
turtle-soup came expressly, in an hermetically sealed bucket^ 
from the Bengal Club, Calcutta, a caravanserai at that time 
justly celebrated for perfection of cuisine. 

Before I was out of bed next morning a telegram from 
Anstruther was brought me. It read : — 

' Mare's leg filled. Come at once, as I must start to-day.' 

That evening, by dint of hard riding, and frequent changes 
of ponies, I was at Umballa. Anstruther had departed, but 
there was the mare, under the charge of the regimental * vet,' 
with a fetlock as big as a hat-box. She had been tethered 
outside in the regimental lines, and whilst resenting the persistent 
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attentions of a loose troop-horse, had got badly cut by the 
heel-rope. 

It wanted only ten days of the match, for which I should 
ha^e certainly paid forfeit, but for the interests of my partners. 
After a bit, we got the mare up to Simla, by slow stages, and 
she was stabled at Annandale, close to the course. 

The eventful day arrived^ and the mare was not half fit to 
run ; in fact, matters could not have looked much worse. 



The Annandale race-track was by no means an ideal one 
in the 'sixties.' During the racing season, in fact, frequent 
landslips would render parts of the course impracticable, and 
hundreds of coolies would be employed in the removal of 
fallen pine-trees, bridges, rocks, and other debris. For nearly 
half-way round there was a precipice on one side of the track 
at least a (:ouple of thousand feet in depth, and there was one 
very sharp turn, at which there was often trouble. About 
half a mile from the start, soon after passing the Grand Stand 
— at that time represented by a large marquee, placed on 
an eminence — ^there was a steep hill to descend, a regular 
* nerve-shaker,* and if a horse were to ' take hold ' too much 
at this point, it would mean more or less excitement for his 
rider. 

That eminent gentleman-rider. Colonel Clarkson, had the 
mount on * Nubbee Bux,' who was, of course, favourite in the 
lotteries. In fact, just before we weighed-out, as long odds as 3 
to I were laid on the horse. 

* Cheer up, my bonnie boy ! ' cried Old Bill Wade, patting 
me on the back, after I had got out of the scale ; ' you haven't 
lost the race yet, remember.' 

Strange to say I had a presentiment of success. I was cool 
and collected, and my right hand, as I lifted a glass of brown 
sherry to my lips, just before mounting, was quite steady. 

The story of the race is soon told. The two kept well 
together until half-way down the hill ; here * Nubbee Bux,' who 
was a ' handful ' for his rider, bored the mare against the frail 
railings, through which she crashed down a small precipice into 
a tiny rivulet. * Nubbee Bux ' continued on his wild career, and . 
passed the post by himself, in * record * time. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ • 

When, some forty-eight hours later, I recovered consciousness, 
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I was informed that ^ Fisherman^s Daughter ' had been shot by 
one of the local Volunteers, who resided close to the ^cene of the 
accident. 

* And, dear old chappie/ added my informant, * Long (the 
doctor) left word that you were on no account to talk.' 

I did not talk much, for the next few days, but, like the 
sailor's parrot, I thought a ' tremengeous ' lot. 

I have never put into a raffle since. 




THE STING OF DEFEAT. 

By SOMERVILLE GiBNEY. 

llHERE were rueful countenances outside the * Adam 
and Eve Inn,' situate in the centre of Nocton, as the 
village worthies sat on the benches near the porch 
drinking their mugs of ale, and smoking their church- 
wardens, that warm June evening. 

A very momentous and a very sad event had happened 
that day, and the sporting inhabitants of the village had not, 
as yet, recovered from the shock. Their cricket team had 
reached home an hour previously from their visit to Langholm, 
and had brought with them the news of an ignominious 
defeat by no less than eight wickets. This was bad enough 
in all conscience, but what made it the more galling was the 
fact that it was the third successive defeat they had suffered 
at the hands of the same opponents. 

Twice the previous season had their colours been lowered by 
Langholm, and now it almost looked as if the disaster were to 
be repeated this year. No wonder the old men shook their 
heads solemnly, and smoked for the most part in silence ; it 
was an occasion when words were of but little avail. 

Seated among them, his countenance even more gloomy 
than those of the others, was one who, it had been hoped, 
would have proved the salvation of his side, but who, for the 
third time, had turned out a dismal failure: Henry Garnon, 
the Squire's gamekeeper, a man of thews and muscle, with an 
eye as keen as a hawk's, who had on many occasions proved 
himself worthy of his nickname of 'Jessop.' Woe betide the 
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bowler when it was Henry's day out. He could smack and 
thump everything sent down to him, no matter whether it 
were straight or wide, short pitched or a trimming length. 
His eye never seemed to fail him, and he would dance down 
the pitch to meet a short one or mow a straight one round to 
leg with the confidence begotten of an unerring sight. But he 
had one fatal fault — ^he could not keep the ball down, and 
nine times out of ten his dismissal was brought about by a 
catch. If his opponents were bad in the field, he ran up a 
score ; if good, he^ as likely as not, made nothing. He was a 
very uncertain player, but as village teams in general do not 
shine in the * long field,' Henry Garnon had some right to the 
nickname which his rustic admirers had bestowed on him. 

*So they nabbed you again, Henry?' said Jem Mole, the 
parish clerk. 

'Aye, they did so,' growled the gamekeeper, seeking con- 
solation from the interior of his mug. * They're getting artful, 
is the Langholm chaps ; they know my spot now, and puts 
four or five men there to wait for me. I don't call it cricket, 
I don't.' 

'Umph,' said George Watson, blowing a cloud of smoke 
towards the tree-tops ; * don't know so much about that. 
They've got to get you out, and you've got to try and stay in : 
that's cricket, I take it.' 

* Well, I suppose it is,' said the gamekeeper, sadly. ' But 
that hit of mine would have gone for six if they hadn't 
held it.' 

* Maybe, maybe ; but at any rate, they did hold it, and out 
you went. You should have kept it down.' 

* In course, but that's just what I can't do. I'm no good if 
I don't paste 'em, and you can't paste 'em and* keep 'em down ; 
at least, I can't.' 

* So it seems,' said George Watson, * and this is the third 
time they've got you in the long field over mid-on's head.' 

' Aye, thaf s right enough ; that's where I crump them.' 

* And if there was no fielder there you'd win the match for 
us } ' interposed Jem Mole. 

*Well, Jemmy, I won't go so far as to say that quite,* 
replied Henry, with a faint smile, *but I reckon I'd make a 
sight -more runs than I have done the last three times against 
them.' 

* Umph,' grunted Jemmy, and took no further part in the 
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conversation, but he listened intently as Garnon gave the 
company a graphic description of his short but brilliant 
innings. And when at length closing time arrived, and the 
party broke up, he and the gamekeeper sauntered home- 
ward together. He still maintained a strict silence, until 
Garnon, by way of breaking the unsociable spell, said : 

*And how are the bees getting on, Jemmy?' an inquiry 
which was answered by another having no reference to it. 

' You say it was straight over mid-on's head ? ' 

* Yes, if you mean where I was caught.' 

* That's your spot, ain't it ? ' 

*Aye, or p'raps a bit more round towards square leg. I 
can't always tell to a yard where I'm going to put 'em.' 

* Are you going to play in the return match ? ' 

* Can't say ; maybe the captain won't have me after the 
three muckers I've come.' 

* That be hanged ! you play.' 

* Oh, I'll play sharp enough if they'll have me.' 

* Very well, lad, you play. Let me only choose the wicket, 
and if we don't beat them chaps this time, I'm a Dutchman.' 
And so saying the old man turned into his garden gate, leaving 
the gamekeeper to continue his way to his cottage beside the 
wood, in deep meditation over his mysterious farewell. 

The days went by, and Nocton's keen disappointment was 
gradually lost sight of in the expectation and excitement of the 
coming event, for as far as the village sportsmen were con- 
cerned, there was but one event remaining, and that was the 
return match with Langholm. The day was drawing near now, 
and every evening all the likely players were hard at work 
practising at the nets in the cricket field, adjoining Jem Mole's 
garden. His proposition to be allowed to prepare a pitch had 
been accepted by the committee, and it looked as if the con- 
fidence reposed in him had not been misplaced, for having 
selected a spot — and this selection appeared to require a vast 
amount of measuring and pacing from his own garden hedge 
taken as a base — he mowed, rolled, and watered with an energy 
that had been hitherto unknown in Nocton. There was no 
question about it, the wicket would be a first-rate one. Mean- 
while Henry Garnon was slogging away — keeping his eye in, 
as he expressed it — and giving ample practice to the remainder 
of the team in catching and fielding ; and his performances 
seemed to be of special interest to Jemmy Mole, who after 
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some gigantic hit would pace the distance to where the ball 
<:ame to the ground, and then indulge in some mysterious 
<:alculation which hdcept to himself. 

At length the great day dawned, in all the splendour of a hot 
<:loudless August morning. It was a perfect cricket day, and 
everything promised well. The pitch was like a billiard board, 
the out-fielding had been mown, the tents had been set up the 
previous day, and all was in readiness for the Langholm team, 
when they drove up in their four-horse break, beneath the seats 
-of which were stowed away certain flags, which they anticipated 
using on their return journey in token of victory. A short 
delay at the ' Adam and Eve,' where the two teams fraternised 
over bread and cheese and beer, by way of lunch, and then with 
cricket bags in hand sauntered off to the field. The captains 
lost no time over the toss, and as the church clock struck 
eleven, the Nocton men found themselves in the field arrayed 
against the prowess of Langholm. 

Jemmy Mole had been in great form all the early morning 
watching jealously over his special 'creation,' the pitch, and 
warning off the small boys and idlers, who apparently saw no 
reason why they should not commence a game on their own 
account in the centre of the sacred turf. But as soon as the 
Nocton men took the field Jemmy gave over his charge into 
their hands, and retired to his garden at one end of the cricket 
field, over the hedge of which he watched the progress of the 
game critically. 

At the commencement things went well for Nocton : two 
wickets were down for 12, and the faces of the^spectators were 
sunny ; but there came a change, Langholm's two best bats were 
'in tc^ether, and looked as if they meant remaining in possession 
for the rest of the day. ^Nocton changed their bowlers frequently, 
but to no purpose ; the score mounted steadily at first, and then 
rapidly, until 70 appeared on the telegraph, and still only two 
wickets down. The spirits of Nocton were sinking, when in five 
minutes the aspect of affairs changed completely. Hooper, 
their Captain, fell to a catch at the wicket ; Downes, his partner, 
was out the very next ball l.b.w., and the following over a third 
wicket was captured, so that half the wickets had fallen for yy. 
Steady play followed for a time, but the back of the resistance 
had been broken, and at the end of the innings Langholm found 
themselves with but 123 to their credit. 

It was then half-past one, dinner was at two, and the Nocton 
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Captain determined to reserve Garnon until after the meal ; so 
went in himself with the * stonewaller ' of the team, with the 
object of keeping their ends up. In this they were successful, 
and when the clock struck the score stood at 27 for no 
wicket. 

Jemmy Mole joined the party at dinner, and taking his place 
beside the gamekeeper, watched over the gastronomic doings of 
that individual, at the same time giving him advice and 
directions. 

* You go in first wicket down, don't you, Henry ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* And how do you feel, lad ? ' 

* First rate. I can see 'em to-day. And I'm only skeered I 
may be catched.' 

* Don't you worry about that. You leave that to me. All 
you've got to do is to paste 'em. You lay on, and I'll look after 
the rest' 

* You, Jemmy ! What a' you got to do with it } ' 

* Plenty,' replied the old man, with a knowing wink. 

* But I heard them say they were going to put four men out 
lor me.' 

* Never you mind that. The more the better. You're sure 
youVe to go in first wicket down ? ' 

* Certain. I've had my pads on since the beginning of the 
innings.' 

* All right, I'm off now. But don't you be skeered ; all you 
have to do is to paste 'em, and only paste 'em from the end 
facing my garden.' 

* What d'ye mean ? * 

* I mean when you're at the end nearest me, play steady, 
only block; but when you get across lay about you like blazes. 
Promise/ 

* Very well, I promise, but I don't see what you're driving at.' 
' You will though, but mind and remember what I say.' 

' All right.' 

Within five minutes of the recommencement of the game, 
the first wicket fell, and Henry Garnon seizing his bat (he 
ignored gloves) strode out of the tent towards the vacant crease. 
At the same time there was a considerable rearrangement of the 
field, and when the gamekeeper, having taken guard, looked 
round, he found the off-side comparatively bare, while the on 
bristled with fielders, and he also caught sight of Jemmy, armed 
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with a long pole, busy about something behind his garden 
hedge. 

Evexy one was on the qui vive now, fielders and spectators 
alike, for it was felt the fate of the match hung in the 
balance. 

The first ball came sailing down the pitch, it was more than 
Gamon could resist, he opened his shoulders, and the next 
moment it was flying straight towards the farthest fielder, 
standing not ten yards from Jemm/s hedge. The hearts of all 
Nocton stood still. The fielder was a safe catch, and Henry 
would again achieve his proverbial ' duck.' 

But instead of waiting for the ball, the man gave vent to a 
heart-rending yell, clapped his hand to his ear, and rushed 
towards the wickets, leaving the ball to drop harmlessly and be 
returned by another player after four had been run. 

The situation was explained by the fact that the fielder had 
been stung by something just as he felt certain of securing the 
catch. 

There were cheers all round the ground at Garnon's escape, 
though it had no effect on him in the way of a warning, for the 
next ball, though a trimmer, he treated with as much indignity 
as its predecessor, and mowed it round to square leg, by some 
extraordinary chance keeping it on the ground, while four were 
run for it. 

The crowd were delighted; it was clearly 'Jessop's' day, 
and the next ball, the last of the over, he again thumped for 
four, this time where there happened to be no fielder. Twelve 
off three balls was not bad ! How would he treat the other 
bowler ? He soon gave them a specimen, when a signal from 
his partner brought him to the opposite wicket ; then what a 
change was seen ! He fuddled and poked and blocked like a 
nervous tyro, smothering the balls, good and bad alike, and only 
notched one off the last of the over. Once more at his original 
end he again appeared in his true colours, but while he thumped 
and slogged away merrily enough, and gave catches galore, 
the fielders werq in no mood to take advantage of them ; they 
appeared to be fighting the air, as St. Paul describes it, 
dashing their arms about wildly, and dodging from place to 
place. The Langholm Captain grew frantic and yelled 
directions and advice to them, which were utterly unheeded. 
At the end of the over, which had augmented * Jessop's ' score 
by no less than sixteen, it was found that three out of the five 
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fielders in that quarter had been very painfully stung. They 
•declared they must have been fielding on the top of a wasp's 
nesty and refused to resume their positions. The Captain 
changed his men, but with no better result : they too suffered 
woefully, as their swollen faces and inflamed arms testified. 
Meanwhile, the gamekeeper continued hard at work ; he had 
played himself in, and with a confidence redoubled by the 
knowledge that the fielders could not now hold a catch if it 
dropped into their mouths, so nervous and unstrung had they 
1)ecome under the continuous attacks of their tormentors, was 
piling up runs at a tremendous pace. At this rate it was not 
long before the Langholm score was passed, and then Gamon, 
feeling safe, cast caution to the winds, and hit away as merrily 
from the forbidden wicket as he did from the other. At length 
the end came, when, with 233 for one wicket, the Nocton 
Captain declared, and Gamon returned to the tent hot and 
somewhat exhausted, with 143 not out to his credit. 

The remainder of the game requires but little description ; 
the Langholm men seemed to have had all the starch taken out 
of them, and offered but a feeble resistance, so that long before 
seven o'clock struck, the last wicket had fallen, and the 
telegraph only showed 65 runs. There were no flags required 
on their return journey. 

The meeting about the porch of the * Adam and Eve ' was 
a merry one that evening, and as some one broached the subject 
of the mysterious advent of the wasps, which had played such an 
important part in the result of the match. Jemmy Mole chimed 
in with : 

' Eh, lads, a bat may be a good thing to win a match with 
most times, but a hive or two of bees, and a long pole handled 
Judicious-like at' the proper moment, is not to be sneezed at' 
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THE AMATEUR PRIVATEER. 

By Harold Bindloss. 

iT was, I fancied, for the sake of Miss Mabel Steel 
that Blake made our names a jest wherever local 
yachtsmen foregathered, and this impression was 
confirmed when I saw the Caerafon trophy filled with 
roses in her mother's drawing-room. She was certainly pretty 
enough to turn a wiser man's head, but Blake might have been 
content with making a fool of himself over her without including 
his comrades in the performance. He was an enthusiastic racing 
helmsman, famous for youthful daring rather than skill, while, as 
our own craft was phenomenally slow, such honours as we 
won were usually achieved on board the boats of other men, 
who afterwards regretted they had placed them in our hands. 
It was a fine autumn evening when we dropped down the 
Mersey bound for the Welsh coast, in search of innocent di- 
version, at the tail of the racing fleet, and Blake, who took 
eharge of the expedition, announced his intention of picking 
up a cup somewhere before we returned. * IVe promised Mabel 
a silver mug to put flowers in, and I mean to get one somehow,' 
he said. 

The Calista was a venerable six-ton cutter, but we were young 
in those days, and not only proud of her but more satisfied with 
ourselves as navigators than there was any occasion for, and 
I was mildly surprised when we reached Beaumaris after a run 
of fifty miles without mishap. Still, I did not say so, for Blake 
did not like reflections upon his seamanship, and on the fol- 
lowing morning our adventures commenced. The Calista lay 
anchored in the Strait of Menai, and I crouched in her saloon 
cremating breakfast bacon over a bubbling stove which filled 
the four-foot-high kennel with the black reek of paraffin, while 
Blake endeavoured to remove the grime of previous culinary 
operations from his person, when Steel hailed me, * Come out 
and look at a picture ! ' 

It was a relief to breathe the pure salt air, and the picture 
was worth inspection. Wooded hills hung over the white 
shingle on our starboard hand. On the other, a great mountain 
VOL. XX. L 
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range towered above the smooth water which rippled oilily silver 
and blue, and a stately fifty-ton cutter was sliding across the 
foreground in our direction. She shone snowy white from lofty 
topsail projected against the blue to the wrinkles of cool green 
brine in her shadow, with for sole touches of colour a gold band 
emphasising her graceful sweep of hull and a ruddy glint of 
copper through the ripples at her bow. Slanting under a 
pyramid of canvas she drew nearer, and so beautiful was she 
that I drew in my breath with an envious sigh. 

* Yachting in excelsis I ' Steel said drily. * Very pretty, but 
the paid crew get the fun, and it costs the owner piles of money. 
But where is that brass-bound idiot coming to.? Hallo! 
Cutter ahoy ! ' 

• Steady! ' I said, knowing my comrade's vocabulary. * There 
are ladies on board her. He is showing them how near he can 
shave us before he goes about.' 

A beautifully got-up gold-badged amateur leaned gracefully 
on the stranger's tiller, but the tides arq tricky thereabouts, and 
I felt uneasy. * Look out for the eddy. You're out of the main 
stream,' I hailed him. 

The helmsman glanced above my head as though he did not 
see me with a serene indifference which struck me as dangerous,, 
and, I feared, would rouse Steel to speech, while the yacht still 
progressed in our direction. ' Stand by your cable. There's 
going to be an accident ! ' my comrade said. 

He was right. At the last moment the immaculate helmsman* 
either lost his nerve or was perhaps startled by the shout of the 
professional skipper who bounded aft, for he jammed his tiller 
up instead of down, and a big iron-bound stem came crashing, 
into us. The Calista lurched sideways until it seemed she was 
going bodily over. A towering mass of canvas thrashed above 
our heads, red-capped seamen scrambled, shouting, everywhere,, 
and I saw Steel just miss the wide-eyed man, who still clung to 
the helm, with a boathook end, * I'll get him, sure, next time,' 
he said. 

Then a fantastic object rose out of our fore-scuttle, and 
Blake would have crawled forth with murder in his eye, but that 
as he wore nothing worth mention I shoved him back again and 
hasped the scuttle over him. Next our little topmast parted 
with a crash, our bowsprit was torn out by the roots, parted gear 
flew everywhere, and Steel ripped out big splinters as he jabbed 
a sharp-pointed boathook into the stranger's rail. She drove 
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clear at length, wore round, and stood away without either 
excuse or apology, and Blake's comments were sulphurous when 
I liberated him, while Steel smiled ominously as he said, 
' They've their own idea of manners, but you may as well belay, 
skipper — it won't do any good. Cool your head in the bucket 
and try to think instead.' 

* Manners ! ' gasped Blake. * It's cold-blooded murder and 
vermilion insult. I was nearly burnt to death in my own ship 
when that idiot shut me in and the stove upset. Thank good- 
ness, it was his jacket I put it out with. Still, we know whose 
she is, and I'll write the owner a letter that will startle him.' 

Blake, as regatta committees knew, handled a venomous pen, 
and I bade him destroy his first epistle and substitute another I 
drafted him. I, however, concluded that he posted the first, for 
he scowled over the terse answer, * I resent the tone you adopt, 
and while not on board at the time am convinced from my 
guest's statement that the cause of the., accident was your own 
negligence. I therefore return thii enclo3ed bill, and any similar 
effusions will be answered by my lawyers. They will probably 
counter-claim for the wanton damage done by one of your crew 
to my rail.' 

Now we had. sued the owner of a steamer which fouled us 
with disastrous results, and agreed when the skipper said, * He 
calls running over folks in broad daylight when they're anchored 
clear of the fairway an accident — ^heaven help him. I've, how- 
ever, had enough of lawyers to last my natural life, and intend 
to make him pay up without them.' 

Blake was an erratic genius and eventually did so, for when 
we had partially repaired damages and located the cutter, 
he said heaven had delivered his adversary into the hand 
of the Philistines, as dropping up with the tide one evening we 
let go our anchor opposite an ancient Welsh town. Purple dusk 
closed about us, the Carnarvon range towered against the east 
in shadow majesty, and green flame sparkled where our chain 
cut the tide, while the lights of the racing fleet cast flickering 
tracks of brightness across the oily channel. We, however, 
noticed little of all this as we sat plotting under the gloom of a 
hanging wood. It was midnight when we dropped barefooted 
into the tiny dinghy, and the flood stream bore us noiselessly 
towards the big cutter, while, though our cause was just, I had 
misgivings when Blake seized her rail. There should have been 
an anchor watch, but she lay clear of traffic,, and nothing moved 
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on deck. The only sounds were the jar of the cable and gurgle 
of the tide. 

* You'll ease what we hand down into the water/ Blake said 
softly, and I endeavoured to hold the punt alongside without 
capsizing her, and at the same time keep watch as they flitted 
ghost-like along the spotless deck, casting black shadows 
athwart it under the flicker of the riding light The sail-cover 
had not been spread, and all spare gear had been as usual 
lashed along her great main boom. My comrades were silent 
and skilful and soon handed me the end of a spar with fine 
canvas furled about it. * It's his small topsail,' said Steel. 

* Ease it in gently. The tide will take care of it' 

I nearly upset the dinghy, and was thankful when the stream 
swept our first prize away. A brass-headed boathook and other 
sundries followed, and I hinted we held sufficient security when 
Steel, filling a bucket, laid it handy by the rail. 

* Blake wants a good margin,' he answered with a chuckle. 

* He'd take the anchor if we could lift it, but he's dead set on the 
brass binnacle.' 

I groaned, for I knew the skipper, and the adventure had 
already succeeded better than I expected. It is also unwise 
to tempt fate too much, and when one of them incautiously 
slipped a lashing, there was a crash and rattle as two topsail 
yards came down on deck. A scuttle was suddenly lifted, a 
shouting man sprang out, and was gaining on my comrades, 
who fled for the rail, when Steel deftly flung the canvas bucket 
full in his face, and he collapsed amid a deluge. They dropped 
on board, and I drove the dinghy into the obscurity until Blake 
panted, *Quit rowing and let her drift Their boat's at the 
davits, and they'll pull for the harbour when they get her 
down.' 

It was good counsel, for while the riding light grew dimmer 
we heard a rapid thud of oars as the yacht's gig shot towards 
the harbour, but, because I paddled again, failed to hear what 
her crew said when they found nobody there. By good luck 
we came upon our booty drifting down tide, towed it alongside 
the Calista, and departed speedily, while Blake wired the rightful 
owner next morning that we would hold it as security until he 
paid our claim. Whether this gentleman found our tale was 
true on further inquiry or repented his hastiness did not appear, 
but we received a cheque by return, and Blake's first exploit 
ended successfully. The results of the collision, however, 
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reached further, for without it we should have raced the 
Calista, and doubtless won nothing; while, when, after de- 
ciding we could not refit in time, we lounged moodily about 
a harbour an acquaintance greeted us. 

* I was wondering whether you would race Octopus for me 
for the small boats* cup now your own van is laid up,' he said. 
' She's duly entered, but I'd sooner steer the ten-ton Clymene 
in the down-coast match/ 

* Of course we will, and she should win that cup easily by 
the look of the others,' said Blake, and Chesters laughed. 

* rU give it you if she does, and you can collect it,' he 
answered oracularly. 'They don't like strangers to carry off 
their prizes at this kind of show. A town regatta isn't quite 
the same thing as one run by a yacht club, you know.' 

We had discovered this fact already, but forgot it in pre- 
paring the Octopus for the race. She was a big, handsome, 
open boat, but required a distressful quantity of iron ballast, 
which had to be carried over a railway bank and wheeled in a 
barrow through sticky ooze. Still, we were enthusiastic then, 
and rose at four a.m. to do it ourselves. It was about two in 
the afternoon when Blake commenced to chew his unlighted 
pipe nervously as we came tearing through the clear green 
water towards the starting line. A fresh breeze flecked the 
bay behind us with wisps of sparkling foam, the Octopus's big 
white lugsail was already wet with spray, and gleaming in the 
sunlight slanted shapes of canvas circled before us across the 
white-streaked tideway. Behind them and the crowded beach 
rose a crescent sweep of clustered roofs and a broken wall of cliff. 

The smoke of a little brass gun rolled up the beach, and I 
settled myself on the weather gunwale, gripping the main sheet, 
while Blake stood up at the tiller and Steel crouched amidships 
watch in hand. We had five minutes to get ready in, for sailing 
craft are started together, and the handicap time allowances 
deducted at the finish. It was an anxious five minutes. We 
were new to the boat, and needed another hand, ivhile eight 
more craft manceuvred about us at the imminent risk of 
collision. 

' One minute !' Steel said, hoarsely. * Fifty seconds — forty 
— they're standing by the gun !' and the blood stirred within 
me when Blake shouted, * Let her go !' 

The main sheet rasped through my fingers and we were 
off, white foam leaping high on our weather bow and swirling 
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by the lee, while the Octopus became animate as swinging 
into stride she went over the shorttide-seas with a springy 
rush. There were boats to weather and to lee, a blurred vista 
of rushing hulls, slanted canvas, and hurled-up brine, all con- 
verging upon the starting line, and Blake's forehead was 
furrowed by nervous strain, for the smallest error of judgment 
would hurl us into the thick of them. 

'Five seconds!' yelled Steel; and the flying sails grew 
indistinguishable, while I held my breath as I gripped the 
sheet We were lying well for first place, but if we crossed the 
line a second too soon we must make way for all the others and 
return again. Then my eyes were dazzled by the flash of a 
gun, yellow smoke whirled about us, and we leapt ahead amid 
the shouting of the crowd, second boat across the line. The 
Caerafon cup race was the event of the day. 

* Haul sheets !' roared the skipper, and the boat swung as on 
a pivot, dipping her lee side while Steel and I dragged straining 
main boom and dripping jib foot in. 

The course led round the island crags of Ynis Derwyn, four 
miles to windward out to sea, and as we beat up for them in long 
diagonals, the Octopus buried her depressed side unpleasantly 
deep in seething brine. Hard pressed by her lofty canvas, she 
also charged through instead of over the tumbling seas, which 
burst in too quick succession over her streaming bows. One 
moment a sparkling white-topped ridge would toss on end 
ahead ; the next we were in its midst, with blinded ^y^s and 
salt spray streaming from our hair, while the water inside the 
boat gurgled everywhere. 

' She won't stand much more, but if the natives can carry 
whole canvas we can,* said the skipper. 'Jump down. Steel, 
and bail her.' 

Steel's weight was badly needed on the weather side, but he 
made wild dashes at the water with a long-handled pan, emptying 
most of it over myself or the skipper. We might have gone 
along drily with a reef tied down, but Blake would be beaten by 
no man at the risky game of carrying on. So we held on until 
swinging round a bluff headland, we came plunging into the 
Ynis Derwyn Sound, a reef-girt passage seamed by ugly seas, for 
the tide sluiced through it in the teeth of the breeze. It looked 
somewhat impressive, and the great iron buoy at its outer end, 
whirled high aloft and dipped suddenly amid the spray-bursts 
into the hollows. Three other boats thrashed through with us 
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tack and tack, all well swept fore and aft, and I gasped with 
indignation when the skipper of one crossing our bows on the 
port tack roared, ' Will you not give way before we ram you ?' 

It was an impudent bluif, for we on the starboard tack held 
right of way, and had Blake been a novice he might, pulling his 
helm up, have hurled the Octopus into the boat to lee. So I 
stared at him bewildered as he said, ' Round with her ; then 
slack your mainsheet and hang beneath his lee !' 

It was done with a thrashing of canvas and a sousing plunge 
into the breast of a sea, and I wondered if Blake had lost his 
head as I saw our rival's triumphant grin. The skipper, how- 
ever, was rather more sane than usual. *The Devil's Ridge 
runs somewhere up the middle of this dangerous gully, and that 
Welshman's going to pilot us through/ he said. 

It proved a wise manoeuvre. A few minutes later our rival 
swung round upon her heel, and hardly had we followed than a 
•cloud of froth was hurled vertically aloft just where we would 
have been, while I shuddered, fancying I saw something black 
and solid show through the seething as the shattered seas closed 
in again. Then, plunging and spray-swept, we raced past the 
great iron cage buoy, the last of the quartette, and Blake, standing 
upright at the helm, saluted his rival. ' If you hadn't promised to 
be too useful, I'd have luffed you into perdition before I broke 
tacks. Thanks for a safe lead,' he yelled. 

The breeze steadily freshening was brought behind us soon, 
and, short-handed as we were, older men would have been 
content to let well alone, for the Octopus carried too much sail 
already, and being particularly fast down-wind, would promptly 
have picked up the rest on the homeward run. Blake, however, 
seeing that none of the others dare carry theirs, demanded the 
spinnaker. Now the huge spinnaker which racing boats carry 
before a fair wind is an awkward sail to handle with a scanty 
crew, but we yielded weakly ; and when after a struggle we got 
the great triangle hoisted and boomed out its foot, I wondered 
when the swimming would begin. But the boat just stood it, 
and reeled shorewards at a steamer's pace, rolling horribly, with 
lofty breadths of canvas splashing the brine on either side, wing 
and wing. She was buried to both gunwales in roaring foam, 
and my help was urgently needed to keep the water down. 

One by one we dropped our rivals snugly astern until the last 
of them luffed savagely, when we would have passed her near the 
winning line. Steel had only just time to let our spinnaker 
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boom swing forward, as, to avoid a collision, we too shot up 
towards the wind, and I held my breath, for another luff would 
bring the great triangle of canvas chaotically lurching over. 

* It's our cup if we can squeeze past him,* said Blake, whose 
strained voice matched his colourless, dripping face. ' Hasn't a 
chance of winning on his allowance himself, but he's bent on 
capsizing us or luffing us oiT our course while the man behind 
just saves his time. Quite legal, if it's a dam beachcombing 
trick; 

We were passing our rival, but she could luff us yet, and the 
Octopus was staggering down-wind with lifting spinnaker swung 
forward, and great racing mainsail on either side of her, while 
there were only two of us to handle the raffle of gear inside her. 
Even if we could get the spinnaker down, that would lose us 
the race, while if it jibed (or swung crashing over into the 
mainsail) the result would be a quick capsize. 

'Another few seconds will decide it,' said Blake grimly. 
' That fellow means manslaughter, but I'll beat him if I can. If 
I put my helm down, stand by to swim.' 

A roar of warning went up from the Committee boat close 
ahead, and I turned distinctly chilly. Blake said nothing 
further, but leaned forward, still as a graven image, clenching 
his tiller, while a clamour increased ashore, and the climax 
arrived in a few more seconds. Our rival forced us further into 
the wind, the spinnaker boom swung upright, and the sail» 
soaring balloon fashion, lurched across on to the mainsail^ 
smashing the yard beneath it The Octopus swayed downwards^ 
recovered herself, but a great spout of water shot up through her 
bottom. 

* Mast's wenched fore end of centre-board trunk out by the 
roots. Better strip for swimming, but she'll float to cross' the 
line,' I yelled. 

She floated just that long, a wreck, with broken mainyard 
and chaotic canvas flapping all over her ; but we were ready 
almost stripped, with Blake's sea-boots and our own garments 
lashed ready into a bundle, when the third boat drove up 
alongside just as the gun blazed to tell us we had won. I hove 
the boots to the rescuers so vigorously that, striking one in the 
face, they shot clean across the craft. Steel flung the baled 
clothes, as it subsequently transpired, into the sea, and we 
jumped just as our craft lurched under. Ten minutes later 
we were landed almost in a state of nature, and marched 
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screened in clammy oilskins through the deliriously applauding 
assembly. 

* She'll dry on the ebb, and that boat-builder fellow can 
readily float her into his yard next tide/ said Steel. * Meantime, 
we've won the cup, and if you extravagant idiots hadn't flung our 
good clothes away, there wouldn't be a great deal for us to 
grumble at' 

They treated us like princes in the harbour hotel, and not 
only fed us well, but lent us clothes, which did not fit, while they 
dried the remnant of our own. Steel and I were certainly 
curiously arrayed when we proceeded in search of a ready-made 
outfit, but even we blushed at the sight of Blake, who pedalled 
past us got up in a red oilskin jacket and carpet slippers on a 
very rusty bicycle. * The sorrowful idiot might at least have 
pulled the club badge off his cap. Our worthy Commodore would 
have had a fit if he had seen him ! ' snorted SteeL 

It appeared we were popular heroes, and Steel nearly 
exhausted the treasury regaling all-comers on the strength of our 
victory until one of them said, * It was a pity you sank quite so 
soon.' 

Plying him with eager questions, we learned that our rescuers 
had recorded a protest that we did not finish the race, and 
straightway proceeded in search of the committee. * Nobody 
could foretell what fellows of their kind will do,' Steel commen- 
ted. * It doesn't follow that because a man's a deacon or the 
chief baker he has any confounded business on a sailing com- 
mittee. We won the cup, but the sooner we get it the better.' 

The committee-room was crowded with gentlemen talking 
all at once, for protests are numerous at such regattas, but it 
did not strike me that any of them looked like sailors. We 
explained that we had come for the cup, and the Chairman, 
who confirmed our informant's report, added, ' The Dolphin's 
crew are most respectable people, and we know all about — 
them.' 

* I am not considered an outcast where I live, and our absent 
friend doesn't generally adopt the costume you have in mind,' 
said Steel. ' Some of your respectable citizens have stolen his 
clothes. That, however, is beside the question. It is sufficient 
if any part of the boat or spar cross the line, and you know we 
won, or why did your own official give us the gun V 

The Chairman produced the time-keeper, who nervously 
explained that while he fancied at the time that we had 
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crossed the line, he was no longer sure of anything. I missed 
Blake's fiery eloquence, but Steel was equal to the occasion. 

'You're a nice sort of official. Presumably that's a new 
way of hedging, or you were sea-sick,' he said. * I would prefer 
to consider this gross stupidity rather than a deliberate swindle, 
Mr. Chairman ; but considering what happened during the race, 
and that you entertain this infantile protest after legal time has 
elapsed, appearances are against you. Failing other means, 
I'll sue you for the cup.' 

An uproar followed, during which Blake appeared, chuckling 
over something, and when finally the Chairman announced that 
we must wait until the morrow, when some other witness could 
be interviewed, signalled us to accept this ultimatum. 

' I don't see any joke. It's a confounded conspiracy,' said 
Steel, when we passed outside * And instead of standing by to 
help us, you turn up grinning like a devastated idiot' 

Then we stared in blank surprise as Blake answered, * It 
didn't seem necessary. You were doing very well, and while 
you made the speeches I got the cup.' 

* Got the cup?' I stammered, and the skipper nodded. 

* Exactly ! Thinking it well to stand to windward, I rode 
over to the Treasurer or something's house on the opposite side 
of the town. He had heard what happened, and not only 
handed me the trophy, but gave me dinner, and wanted to lend 
me clothes. I had compunctions about the latter. Now, I 
don't know that a man can be locked up for stealing his own 
property, but as these fellows are local magnates when we've 
written them a letter we'll clear out quietly.' 

Blake revelled in the composition of that epistle, which con- 
tained our full addresses and an offer to state our case in court, 
as well as a telegraph form, on which he pointed out the Com- 
mittee might wire the result of its asinine deliberations. We 
had already placed a boatbuilder in charge of the refloated 
Octopus, and slipped away to sea on board the Calista. It was 
late next day when we rejoined the racing fleet at another port, 
and the crews showed signs of excitement at our approach, 
while Chesters boarded us as our anchor rattled down. 

* Everybody's talking about you, and Blake has even excelled 
himself if reports are true. Is he going to continue his cruise in 
that array .^' he said. /Sinking my boat is, of course, nothing 
much for you, but I had fancied you would have drawn the line 
at burglary. Here's a telegram for you.' 
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Blake danced a triumphant can -can when he ripped it open. 
* Protest not sustained. Octopus admitted winner, but would 
not accept her entry again/ he read. * There, Chesters. Youll 
remember your promise.' 

* Of course,* said Chesters, drily. * Still, I see no great cause 
for getting a swollen head. If you had waited a little, you need 
not have turned yourselves into a public spectacle and black- 
listed my boat However, perhaps you may enjoy that kind of 
thing ; but it will be the last time any amateur privateers handje 
a craft of mine.' 

The name stuck, and when that night we entered a smoking 
concert after the regatta dinner, the musician struck up the 
prelude of a song in vogue among us then. Roars of laughter 
greeted the witty paraphrase, and the refrain shook the building : 

* Blow the bugle, fire the gun. 
Show the way the pirates come, 
For the sound of the last charge in his ear 
Is enough for the amateur privateer.' 

* Thanks,' said Blake, solemnly. * I won my prize, and, 
forlorn stranger as I was, collected it in the only way I could. 
I still maintain that it's wise to stand to windward in any 
•disputed deal.' 
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CHARACTERISTIC portrait of that remarkable 
mare. Sceptre, painted by A. C. Havell, and issued 
as a hand-coloured print by Messrs. Fores, is the 
most recent addition to the series of celebrated 
winners for which that firm is responsible. The grand- 
daughter of St. Simon and Bend Or is represented with 
jockey up in a natural and unconstrained position and the 
likeness is excellent. 

Another publication by the same firm is entitled Finishing 
Touches, by G. A. Fothergill, the talented artist of ' Hunting 
Types' and other well-known subjects. A grey hunter, well 
up to fourteen stone, stands quietly just outside the doorway 
of a country smithy, whilst an apprentice is engaged in filing 
<lown the nails of the horse's off hind shoe. He looks all over 
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a good sort, with his clean, small head, wide, intelligent fore- 
head, beautifully carried ears, long, lean neck, deep 'girth,' 
powerful hocks, sensibly shaped feet, and general muscular 
and sporting appearance. The technique throughout is very 
strong and bold, and the drawing of the horse is perfect, while 
both for its colour and general correctness of detail, the picture 
will give pleasure to artist and sportsman alike. 



All on the Irish Shore^ by R. (E. Somerville, and Martin 
Ross, with characteristic illustrations by the former, will 
commend itself to admirers of Irish tales. From the eleven 
sketches of Irish sporting life which compose the volume it 
would be difficult, if not invidious, to select one as being better 
than another, as they are all breezy, crisp, and thoroughly 
interesting. Many will recollect with pleasure the bright and 
readable volume by the same authors, entitled Some Experiences 
of an Irish R,M, Longmans, Green, & Co. are the publishers. 



Our well-known contributor, Thos. Dykes — equally well 
known by his nom-de-plume of *Rockwood* — has recently 
produced a little book of stories on yachting, golfing, curling, 
&c., which is published by J. & J. Gray, of Edinburgh, under the 
title of Sporting Scotland. Few writers on sporting subjects 
have had a wider or more varied experience, and his story- 
telling power is of no mean order, as will be remembered by 
those who have read and enjoyed his more important book. 
All Round Sport. 
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FORES'S 
SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 




THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 

j5^ Finch Mason. 

JOODWOOD — to my mind the most enjoyable race- 
meeting of the whole year — was over ; the pleasant 
memories it left behind it as usual being certainly 
not decreased by the fact that I had experienced 
throughout an unusual run of luck — in short, as Mr. Micawber 
would say, had won my money. 

Under these circumstances, it needed very little pressing on 
the part of a friend living at Brighton to accept his invitation 
to make one of a party to that lively watering-place for the 
purpose of seeing out the remainder of what is generally known 
as the Sussex Fortnight. 

Habitues of the meeting in the Ducal Park will tell you that 
Goodwood would not be Goodwood without a thunderstorm. 
In this particular year, however, they would have proved them- 
selves false prophets, for though the sky looked rather threat- 
ening once or twice during the Cup day, the week passed off in 
the end without any such unwelcome visitation. So promising, 
in fact, was the outlook that the youngest member of our party 
daring to suggest after dinner that * p'raps we shall drop into 
one next week at Brighton or Lewes,' had thitigs thrown at him 
I remember. 

Alas ! his surmise proved only too correct. Nor had we long 
to wait either, for the very next afternoon, whilst the lot of us 
were seated on the West Pier at Brighton, listening to the band 
and quizzing the people, a terrific thundercloud suddenly 
bursting over our heads, caused all present, with the exception 
of one solitary individual, to rush helter-skelter to the nearest 
place of shelter. A tall, lady-like looking woman of middle 
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age, dressed entirely in black, but in perfect taste, her careworn 
features still bearing traces of great personal beauty ; she stood 
there motionless as a statue, her hands clasped in front of her 
as if in prayer, and her pale face raised to the angry sky above, 
apparently regardless alike of the vivid lightning playing all 
around her, or the rain which, descending in torrents, was 
drenching her to the skin. 

' Just look at that woman, Frank,' I exclaimed to my host 
who was standing at my side ; ' she must be mad to stop there 
like that getting wet through, to say nothing of the lightning. 
Lend me your umbrella, there's a good chap, and I'll go and 
bring her in.' 

* You need not trouble yourself,' was the cool reply. * Not 
even your persuasive eloquence, with my umbrella thrown in, 
would induce the object of your sympathy to stir from the 
spot she now occupies so long as there's any thunder and 
lightning in her immediate vicinity.* 

* But isn't she aware of her danger ? ' I urged. * Surely the 
poor woman doesn't want to be struck dead 1 ' 

'That's exactly what she does want,' retorted my friend. 
'Yes, you may well look incredulous, but it is a fact, I can 
assure you.' 

* Insane, of course ? ' 

* 'Hopelessly so — at all events on this one point,' was the 
reply. * It is a very sad story^-quite a tragedy, in fact ; and as 
I can see your curiosity is excited — and no wonder — ^so soon as 
the storm allows us to do so, we'll go back to my house, 
adjourn to the smoking-room, and over a cigar you shall hear 
it in its entirety. Meanwhile,' said good old Frank, ' let us get 
away from all this mob of gaping idiots — I feel inclined to 
punch every one of their heads when I see them all laughing at 
that poor woman — and see if we can't find that whiskey and 
soda I know you're dying for — at least,' laughed Frank, * li you're 
not, I am, that's very certain.' 

• » • • • 

Between twenty-five and thirty years ago (began my host, 
when, an hour later, thanks to the abatement of the storm, we 
found ourselves at home once more, and comfortably seated in 
his luxurious smoking-room) no single member of the fair but 
frail sisterhood constituting what it termed the half-world, then 
existent in London, had succeeded in attaining the prominence, 
or perhaps I should say notoriety, enjoyed by Kate Cavendish, 
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commonly called the Queen of Hearts, whose beauty, extrava* 
gance, and dashing behaviour generally formed a favourite topic 
of conversation, not only during one London season, but several, 
especially amongst those Belgravian mothers who looked on in 
dismay whilst the curled darlings of society they had hoped 
to o^tch for their own dowerless daughters were swept one by 
one into the net so alluringly held open by this shameless 
adventuress, as they termed Kate. Not that these poor little 
gold-fish stopped there long, as a rule, but, when thrown back 
again by their capricious captor, they were always in such 
parlous condition, financially, as to be hardly worth angling 
for ; at all events, not for some time to come. And it must be 
admitted that all this fluttering in the Belgravian dovecotes was 
not without reason, for the infatuation displayed by the gilded 
youth of the period, to a man— or rather boy-^for this frail 
free-lance was little short of an epidemic. An epidemic, too, of 
a most contagious description, apparently. In fact, there was 
hardly a sprig of nobility you could mention whose name had 
not been associated with Kate Cavendish at one time or another. 
One day she would be driving the now well-known piebalds in 
the Park, with that good-looking boy of Lady Sunningdale's 
seated by her side, looking as pleased as Punch with himself 
Later on you would see her perched on the box-seat of the 
Marquis of Muskrat's well-appointed coach, which, with a select 
party of choice . spirits of either sex on board, is being driven 
down to Richmond by its noble owner, with a view to dinner at 
the ' Star and Garter.' 

Again, who of those present will ever forget the amusing 
scene at Christie's one afternoon when two half-fledged young 
noblemen, beside themselves with jealousy, bid against each 
other in thousands, amidst roars of laughter from the whole 
room, in which the auctioneer himself joined, for a certain oil 
painting their goddess had taken a passing fancy to, and which 
either of them could very easily have bought for five hundred 
pounds, had he felt so disposed ? Or the excitement in the Roiy 
one morning during the height of the London season, when that 
well-known racing baronet. Sir George Champion, and Captain 
Lovel of the Blues, came to blows on the fair lady's account? 

As for offers of marriage, if all the stories one heard were 
to be believed, half the coronets in the United Kingdom had 
been thrown at her feet, .at one time or another, by their in- 
fatuated owners, both old and young. 
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No wonder they called her the Queen of Hearts ! And yet, 
amidst all this long list of admirers, there was only one maa 
Kate Cavendish set the slightest store by, or would have 
married, and he was the very last person in the world any one 
would have thought she would have lost her heart to. It was 
indeed difficult to understand, more especially to those behind 
the scenes, this infatuation of hers for a penniless adventurer, 
whose good looks were his sole recommendation, and whose 
reward for the great love she bore him, shown in a thousand and 
one different ways, all more or less of a practical nature, was a 
stony indifference, which would long ago have broken the heart 
of any other woman but herself. 

With his younger son's portion long since dissipated, and, 
in consequence, entirely dependent for a living on his skill at 
cards and billiards, and above all, as a gentleman rider, it was 
really wonderful, under the circumstances, how Captain the 
Honourable Richard Vandeleur, commonly called 'The 
Smasher,* managed not only to make both ends meet, as the 
saying is, but keep up the brave appearance he invariably did. 

Monte Carlo in the early spring, Scotland in the autumn, 
Melton in the winter, such was the gay Captain's regular 
programme for the year ; whilst needless to say, no race meeting 
of any importance, either at home or abroad, would have been 
considered complete without his presence. 

Add to this that all the time when * on tour,' as he called it, 
he stayed at the best hotels, ate and drank of the best, and 
mixed with the best people ; I repeat, that it was very wonderful 
how he did it all. 

Possibly Kate Cavendish, had she chosen, might have been 
able to throw some light on the subject. 

Just about the period I am speaking of, the Honourable 
Dick would be about thirty-five, and people did say that he was 
beginning to lose his nerve, which, taking into consideration the 
life he had led and the innumerable bones he had broken during 
his steeplechase-riding career, was hardly to be wondered at. 
In fact, the marvel was that he had gone on riding so long as 
he had — at all events, between the flags. 

Anyhow, whether there was any truth in the rumour or not, 
here was the Smasher, not only at Goodwood as usual, but 
winning the only race of the meeting eligible for gentlemen 
riders, on a mare rejoicing in the rather eccentric, if appropriate 
name of * Kiss me quick and go,' and set down on the card as 
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belonging to a Mr. 'Domino* — Mr. 'Domino/ as the entire 
racing world was perfectly well aware, being no less a personage 
.than the notorious Kate Cavendish herself. 

The Queen of Hearts who had taken a large house at 
Singleton for the week, driving over every day in a magnifi- 
cently appointed equipage drawn by four horses, splendid 
specimens of the Cleveland Bay, with postilions and outriders to 
match, was of course present to see her horse win, and in the very 
highest of spirits in consequence. What with her joy in winning 
the race and its attendant heavy bets (her commission was a 
thousand and was on at 5 to i) with a mare belonging to 
herself— her very own ; the ovation of the crowd, amongst 
whom, in friendly recognition of the compliment, she, with her 
customary lavish generosity, flung a whole purseful of golden 
sovereigns, and — best of all — that her bonny mare should have 
been ridden to victory by the one being she loved more than 
anybody in the whole world ! No wonder her cup of happiness 
was full to overflowing. And then she out with her race-glasses 
and began sweeping the course, in the direction of the stand, for 
her jockey. * Ah I there he was at last, dear old Dick ! * 

The radiant face turned towards him as he approached, told 
its own story only too plainly. 

* I was there,' remarked Frank, parenthetically, * and I have 
often thought since, what would some of the — er — others 
have, well — yes-r-paid, if you like — for a similar greeting.* 

* Kiss me quick and dotCt go, my honey,' she said, dropping 
her voice almost ^to a whisper, as, taking the hand he held out 
in both of hers, she drew him gently towards her. 

* Nay, but you shall ! ' exclaimed Kate, angrily, as, muttering 
something about 'the people looking on, don't you know,* he 
drew back from her embrace. 

* People indeed ! what do / care for people ? ' And probably 
dreading a scene, he obeyed with a very bad grace, and — went 
A painful episode while it lasted, it came as a positive relief 
when Professor Ginger's celebrated orchestra which, needless to 
say, had kept well in touch with the carriage all through, not 
only that, but every other day, at a wink from their leader, who 
with characteristic astuteness had at once grasped the situation, 
struck up the then popular song of ' Immensikoff,' with the 
object, so Ginger afterwards confided to me in private, of 
'drownding the cries of the wounded.' To which I replied that I 
hardly knew which to admire most, his tact or his good feeling. 
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The horses were just cantering down to the post for the final 
race of the day, which was also the last of the meeting, and I 
had hastened to the carriage to tell its fair owner the result of a 
commission she had entrusted me to execute for her thereon^ 
when who should arrive upon th6 scjsne, breathless with the 
haste he. had made, and bursting with importance, but one of 
her own house party in the shape of a stout fussy person, I 
believe a professional purveyor of gossip to one of the so-called 
Society papers which had lately come into vogue. 

' I've got such a bit of news for you, my dear Mrs. Cavendish^* 
he exclaimed. * Who do you think — who do you think is going 
to be married } You'll never guess,* he went on ; /that is unless 
you've already heard it from his own lips.* 

* A friend of my own, I suppose ? ' 

' I fancy so,' was the sarcastic reply, * and a very intimate one 
too.' 

* Out with it then ! ' returned his victim indifferently, * and 
for goodness' sake look sharp about it, for the horses are at the 
post, and I've got a couple of hundred on the favourite.* 

*Well then, it's Dick Vandeleur! I told you you'd 
never ' 

But the sentence was never finished, for as he spoke the race 
glasses fell from her helpless hands, and uttering a low moan of 
distress, the poor Queen of Hearts, who was standing erect in 
the carriage at the time, sank gently back into her seat in a 

dead faint. 

* ♦ * ♦ # 

The story of the Smasher's engagement, promulgated by the 
great Mr. Gapeseed at such an inopportune moment, proved 
for a wonder to be perfectly correct, for on taking up the 
Sportsman of the very next morning, one of the first bits of 
news to attract my attention was the following : — 

* His many friends on the turif will no doubt be interested to hear 
that a marriage has been arranged and will shortly take place between 
Captain the Hon. Richard Vandeleur, late of the Coldstream Guards, 
the well-known gentleman rider, and Mrs. Goldenstein, widow of the 
late Hyman Goldenstein, Esq., of 172 Brunswick Square, Brighton. 

* We understand that with his marriage the gallant officer's career as - 
a gentleman rider comes to an end, and that h.e will sport silk for the 
last time in the Welter Handicap at Brighton on Tuesday next. Need- 
less to say that in the present dearth of good amateur horsemen, the 
Captain's decision will be received with general regret by all classes of 
racegoers.' 
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The first day of the Brighton Meeting opened in anything 
but a promising manner ; the close and oppressive atmosphere, 
and the leaden-looking clouds overhead all pointed to a thunder- 
storm later on. 

The clerk of the weather held his hand, however, for at least 
an hour after racing had commenced, thereby deluding the 
holiday folk assembled on White Hawk Hill into the belief that 
they would yet enjoy their outing and reach home afterwards in 
dry clothes ; and it was not until the bell rang to clear the course 
for the Welter Handicap that an ominous growl overhead, 
accompanied by a gathering together of very black-looking 
clouds, from which some heavy drops of rain descended at 
intervals, that those present realised the unpleasant fact that 
they were once more the victims to misplaced confidence. 

There were only four runners for the race in question, and it 
was apparently looked on as a certainty for Sir Herewald, who, 
ridden by Captain Dick Vandeleur, was backed for even money 
against the fieldi 

That gentleman, hurrying to his horse, was about to mount 
when a touch on his shoulder made kim turn round sharply to 
find himself face to face with Kate Cavendish. 

Pale as death, and with her white lips quivering with passion, 
she essayed to speak. When at last she succeeded, it was little 
better than a whisper. 

* Dick,^ she said, * I — I must hear it from your own lips. Is 
this report true that I see in all the papers ? Tell me it isn't 1 
For the sake of old times, say it isn't, Dick ! ' 

* What report do you mean ? ' replied the Captain coolly. 

* Why, that you are engaged to be married. But I don't 
believe it, Dick,' she went on. * After all I have sacrificed for 
you — all I have done for you — you — you wouldn't marry any one 
but me^ Dick, would you ?' She put her arm inside his coaxingly 
as she spoke, and looked up into his face with brimming eyes. 

' My dear girl, I certainly am going to be married, if that's 
what you mean,' replied the ex-guardsman, unbuttoning his coat 
as he spoke. * Meanwhile this is hardly the place to discuss the 
matter, and besides, I must be off. The others are half-way to 
the post as it is, arid they'll start without me if I don't look out. 
Come, let go, Kate, and take my advice, old girl, and get to 
your carriage as quickly as you can. We shall have something 
out of the common in the thunder and lightning way down upon 
us before we're five minutes older, or I'm much mistaken.' 
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She released his arm without another word, and the next 
instant Vandeleur had tossed his overcoat to a groom and was 
in the saddle. 

' Good-bye, Kate/ he called out in his airiest manner, as he 
and his horse moved off. 

Her reply was almost inaudible, and I don't believe he heard 
it — let us hope not, at all events. 

* Good-bye,' she said, * and as there is a just God above us, 
I pray that the lightning you spoke of so jestingly a minute ago, 
may leap from its hiding-place in yonder dark cloud and destroy 
your black life as you have my poor heart Good-bye, Dick — 

Good-bye/ 

• « • « « 

Dick Vandeleur was quite right. Hardly had the starter 
dropped the red flag — which he did you may depend the 
moment the horses arrived at the post — than the storm he had 
predicted broke over the downs with terrific violence. Well 
might a shout go up from the stand that it was lOO to i 
on the favourite, for Sir Herewald was the only one of the four 
who would face the elements, the others refusing to gallop at 
alL 

On galloped the good horse through the blinding rain, with 
Vandeleur crouched on his neck for protection. He was half- 
way up the straight now, and his jubilant backers were just 
proclaiming his bloodless victory, when from a blue-black cloud 
overhead, there darted a flash of forked lightning right in the 
direction of the pair, illuminating them for the moment, much 
in the same way the limelight does a popular actress on the 
stage. 

A deafening peal of thunder was followed by a dead silence. 

Men were seen to hurry down the course to where a small 
crowd was congregated round something which lay huddled up 
on its centre. 

A few minutes later the crowd broke right and left, and four 
men emerged therefrom carrying something between them, 
carefully covered over with a great -coat, in the direction of the 
stand. 

No need for the stewards to fix up a notice that racing was 
postponed until the morrow. The horrified spectators had 
already taken it for granted such would be the case, and were 
getting away from the scene as fast as ever a conveyance or 
their own legs would carry them. 
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Dick Vandeleur had indeed ridden his last race, for both he 
and his horse had been struck dead by lightning^. 
♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

' And now/ said Frank, * you can form some idea as to the 
identity of the lady you took pity upon on the pier this after- 
noon. Poor Queen of Hearts! she has never got over the 
effects of that terrible afternoon on the Brighton downs, and in 
all probability never will. 

' In the belief that she was the direct cause of Vandeleur's 
tragic death, her sole desire is to end her own life in similar 
fashion. You are a witness to that 

' Curiously enough she is as sane as the generality of people 
on other matters, and can manage her private affairs just as 
well, if not better, than you or I. 

* When I add that she is very wealthy, and that her charity 
is boundless, I think I have said all that is to be said, and can 
only repeat : Poor Queen of Hearts 1 ' 




THE OLD STYLE AND THE NEW. 
By Edward Spencer, 

Author of ' The Kings Racehorses^' ' The Great Game,' <^r. 

\T has been repeatedly urged against my countrymen 
that they are above taking advice, averse to change, 
and slow to profit by experience. This may have 
been true enough of the Briton of half a century ago, 
but since that time we would seem to have been proceeding on 
altogether different lines ; for innovations from abroad, valuable 
or otherwise, are now welcomed, on arrival, with open arms* 
In fact, we have been known to err in the matter of * booming ' 
alien notions without taking due care to analyse their merits ; 
and at the time of writing many voices are crying aloud against 
the tyranny and dangers of the last new toy from abroad, the 
automobile carriage, and the devastation which it has created 
amongst the lieges who are still too conservative, or too poor, to 
abandon old-fashioned methods of progression, and to worship 
at the feet of the great god * Petrol.' 

But, although * motoring ' is classed, with questionable 
accuracy, by some enthusiasts, under the head of * Sport,' it is 
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not the intention of the present writer to enter into a disquisition 
on the advantages which may accrue to civilisation by devoting 
our highways and byeways to purposes of speed tests with 
'destroyers/ Rather let us onc6 more revert to the more 
savoury and less scented subject of that noble animal, the high- 
mettled racer, and note how the methods used to educate, 
nourish, and prepare him for the racecourse, to ride him, and to 
dispatch him from the starting-post, have changed since the 
days of our forefathers. 

So fast does time gallop that it may appear strange reading 
that the so-called * American Invasion ' of our racecourses 
commenced as far back as 1857, when Mr. Richard Ten 
Broeck arrived from the United States with a select stud, and 
a trainer with * notions.* The last-named was voted, ere he had 
been long at Newmarket, painstaking and ' cute ; ' but his 
methods of training a racehorse were even more drastic and 
severe than were those of ! John Scott, then, if not :in his prime, 
still looked up to as the * Emperor of Trainers,' the * Wizard of 
the North.* Scott's motto was * Slow and sure, with plenty of 
work.' With not a tithe of the mammoth prizes of to-day to- 
be run for, the 'winding-up' process employed in a training 
stable during the first half of the nineteenth century, and even 
beyond that period, was a gradual and a thorough one ; and the 
horses of the time must have been made of stouter stuff than 
their descendants. Long, slow gallops, at short intervals, 
sweats, under two suits of heavy clothing, were resorted to ; and 
periodically, after one of these sweats, the pupil would be 
* tapped * of what was then considered to be superfluous vital 
fluid. A vein in the region of the throat would be opened, and 
a pint or more of blood Met' into a tin pannikin held by an 
attendant. And John Scott was by no means the only trainer 
who resorted to this practice, which was common enough until 
Tom Dawson, the eldest of the famous brethren, abandoned it,, 
to the wonder of the rest of the profession. 

The system of Miner, Mr. Ten Broeck's trainer, was still, 
more severe, although the ' cupping ' part of it was missing. It 
is recorded that the mare Prioress, who won the Cesarewitch of 
1857, after running a dead heat with two others, was actually 
sent a three-mile sweat between the first heat and the decider.. 
And for some years afterwards American trainers thought it 
essential to 'harden the muscles' of their charges by giving 
them a good * breeze ' before a race ; this being done; with one 
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of . the best of his class, Mistake -^ subsequently sold to 
Charles Archer, and renamed Abbotsford — just before he 
took part in the Cesarewitch. Miner» ho^vever, possessed ah 

* open mind/ and did not go ' bald-headed ' for American 
methods. Before he quitted England — Mr. Ten Broeck's hordes 
were subsequently prepared d FAnglaise-^Yit had acquired the 
notion that his Anglo-Saxon cousins knew quite as much as 
anybody else. He, moreover, had ceased to believe in the 
infallibility of the * time test,' that rock upon which so many of 
our fondest hopes have been wrecked, from ancient history up 
to the present day. 

In short, until within the last decade of the nineteenth 
century we believed implicitly that nobody could teach us any- 
thing in the matter of educating the racehorse. * Dicky ' Ten 
Broeck had gone to his grave, after enjoying a fair share of the 
good gifts of Dame Fortune, with the same impression ; and 
although ' Jake ' Pincus had won a City and Suburban, a Derby, 
with other important races, with the mean, rail-like gelding, 
Parole, Iroquois, and others, for Mr. Pierre Lorillard, the 
' Tobacco King,' English trainers still held their own, and, for 
the most part, galloped their horses with the old regularity, and 

• ran ' their establishments with the old monotony ; sweating 
having been replaced by physic, and the letting of blood 
altogether abandoned 

The scene is changed. The kaleidoscope is shaken, and 
hey, presto ! what have we here ? Another invasion from 
the land of the Stars and Stripes, the home of freedom and 
protection, the little ranche which, * yew kin betcher sweet life 
bosses creation, and a bit more,' and which, notwithstanding, 
is' never slow in annexing the * pile ' of the all-fired Britisher. 
A compact little army of trainers, full of ' up-to-date ' (dreadful 
phrase) ideas, crossed the Atlantic, and camped in our midst. 
A string of jockeys, and a rabble of * sports' of all sorts, 
mostly gamblers, 'toughs,' and other undesirables, followed 
en train ; and the tight little island shook to its foundations. 
The sporting portion of the British public gaped, and gasped, 
and wondered, and eventually rushed, bareheaded, blindfold, 
into the gap, to worship the new fetish, as they witnessed 
repeated improvements in form wrought by American methods 
of preparation ; methods which had become, in the course of 
time, exactly the opposite of those employed by Mr, Ten 
Broeck's trainer in the late ' fifties.' No sweats> no long gallops 
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took place ; the horses were exercised at all hours, sometimes 
in the middle of the day, occasionally in the middle of the 
night. All the methods of Old John Scott, Grandfather Day, 
and others, were blown to the winds ; American skill and 
'cuteness had changed everything ; and the clock had been put 
on ten years at least. Horses whom erstwhile no man could 
handle or mount, vicious brutes who had been quite capable of 
eating both trainer and stable-boy * on sight,' were now rendered 
handy and lamblike, allowed to do things and (as it were) to 
think for themselves, cropping the grass whenever they wanted 
to, even up to the moment when the jockey received the * leg- 
up.' And it was ' all done by kindness ! * 

Was it, really ? Well — it is not always politic to disclose 
the secrets of the prison-house ; but I have heard of the stout 
walking-stick — * club,' in the American tongue — being used as 
an aid to discipline ; aye, even of an old offender who went to 
greet his new owner, open-mouthed, and was knocked senseless 
with a blacksmith's rasp ; the second round ending in precisely 
the same way, with subsequent triumph, glory, and profit for the 
superior animal. Nor was the experiment of turning young- 
horses loose into a paddock — to be * rounded up ' by an 
attendant with a stock-whip, with intervals for grazing — always 
a success : especially when there was a loose stallion in the same 
paddock to give the youngsters confidence ; and I have heard of 
more than one broken limb having resulted from this experiment. 

Undoubtedly much of the sensational success of the 
American trainers was due to the practice — the malpractice — 
of stimulating, or * doping ' their charges, which — to the dis- 
credit of the governing body of our Turf be it said — has been 
tacitly allowed ever since, and which cannot fail to have a 
detrimental effect on our much-boasted breed of horses. The 
practice of 'doping' has, indeed, during the season of 1905 
increased so vastly that the apathy of the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club is not only culpable, but incomprehensible. 
Cocaine, strychnine, nitro-glycerine, and other deadly drugs arc 
now freely employed, to stimulate racehorses by veterinary 
practitioners who openly boast of their successes as * hasteners/ 
There is no exaggeration in the least about these statements, 
and everybody who goes racing with his eyes open will confirm 
some of them. In the United States of America * doping' has 
long been a penal offence, but the English Jockey Club suffers 
it in silence. Oh, wonderful ! 
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And what of the riders? Until the advent of Lester, the 
elder of the brothers Reiflf, the horsemen from the other side of 
the 'streak' had not much honour in this country. The 
American youth, Tankerley, who steered Prioress in her 
celebrated Cesarewitch dead heat, had to ' stand down ' in the 
decider, vice George Fordham, With the exception of Barbee, no 
' Yank ' ever rode one of Mr. Pierre Lorillard's cracks on an 
English racecourse; and when the half-breed Sims made his 
first appearance, mounted, on Newmarket Heath, one trainer 
was overheard to observe to another that the new-comer * looked 
a bit lonely without a banjo/ 

The seat adopted by the American jockey has always been 
a peculiar one. Perched on a saddle and cloths placed well 
forward on the horse's withers, his stirrup webs so much 
shortened that his knees almost touched his chin, he played his 
part — ^which was mostly a poor one ; and the acme of absurdity 
was reached when the younger Reiff, who was no bigger than 
the average child of five, when he first came over, appeared 
wearing spurs which could not possibly have spurred any portion 
of the horse's anatomy except his shoulders. 

• Worth his weight in gold as a page or carriage-boy,' 
observed a lady, in the hearing of the writer, at Ascot, * but 
altogether too tiny for a jockey/ 

But they came, saw, and conquered, for a while, did these 
mannikins, nevertheless. The ReiflTs, the Sloans, Jenkins, Martin, 
and plenty more, all adopting the * forward ' or * crouch ' seat, 
which soon became kndwn as the * monkey on the stick ' method. 
And although it was the subject of considerable ridicule at first,, 
it was actually accepted, by writers on matters turfy, and others 
who should have known better, as the * only way.' Letters more or 
less convincing, and more or less logical, were written to the press 
about * wind pressure,' and with the most execrable taste, some 
writers derided the methods of the English jockeys, even after 
'Tommy' Loates had beaten Tod Sloan in more than one 
desperate finish. We were gravely told that our own jockeys 

* waited too long ' ; Mornington Cannon was written down as 

* played out ' and * old-fashioned,' and the finger of scorn was 
pointed at the alleged * poker-back ' school, by those who knew 
not Buckle, Robinson, Day, Scott, Rogers, nor even Frederick 
Archer, 

That the American system of race-riding has some 
advantages must not be denied, and they have certainly taught 
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our own jockeys th&t- to ^ linger ' lofig ' iii th6 course of a race 
is a mistake. But nothing in favour of the ridiculous 'monkey' 
seat can be urged; seeing that he who adopted it had, practically, 
no control over a horse who might choose to swerve to one side 
or th^ other, and that no horse was ever built to carry a load, 
however light, entirely on his shoulders. Yet boom ! boom ! 
Bang went the British sheep through the gap, thoroughly 
saturated with American innovation, and content to follow no 
other leader than the monkey on the stick. 

Fortunately for the English Turf, this blind, stupid, short- 
sighted craze did not last long. One by one the reckless 
bumping, jostling jockeys faded out from amongst us, taking 
their objectionable following with them. Those few who 
remained let down their stirrup-webs, and ceased to adopt 
the * roll, bowl, or pitch ' aids to success. The * boom ' created 
a healthy reaction, and, of the * strangers ' now with us, we have 
in ' Danny ' Maher a youth against whom there has never been 
a shadow of a complaint, level-headed, and, moreover, one who 
has toned down the absurdities and eccentricities of the 'crouch' 
seat with a judicious leaven of the * poker-back' one. In fact 
Maher now rides almost as ' long ' as Mornington Cannon, whom 
it is no longer the fashion to write down as a ' back number.' 
As for 'Skeats* Martin, he has long since dropped the old 
•* wild and whirling ' methods, which were productive of so many 

* objections ' during his first season here, and no jockey is more 
populiar or respected ; whilst, of the new-comers, Lyne is 
certainly shaping the right way. But since the * Invasion,' there 
is no longer the craze for alien riders, and there are plenty of 
English artists any one of whom a trainer would just as soon 

* put up ' as the best of the Americans. On the whole, therefore, 
the ' Invasion ' may be said to have produced good results. 

A blemish, or blot, however, remains on the Turf, which 
has no connection with the influx from the far side of the 
Atlantic. The starting-machine, or *gate,' adopted by the 
authorities after a perfunctory and by no means satisfactory 
trial, discredited and generally scouted by all but prejudiced 
persons, is with us still. So much has been written on this 
subject, by the present writer and others, that it would be 
ploughing the sands, and digging up old bones of contention, to 
devote much space to it in this paper. The advs^ntages 
originally claimed for the 'gate' were that by its mechanism the 
starter could dispatch a field of horses on equitable terms in far 
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less time than the old flag-starter took over the job ; that it 
prevented * breaks-away/ and saved the legs of the horses, who» 
under the old system, were pulled-up short after each false start,, 
to the detriment of their joints and tempers. Moreover, the 
spectators were not to be kept waiting. 

What has been the result ? If time has been saved, it has 
been saved at the expense of smoothness and equality of dispatch. 
Experience has proved conclusively that jiist as some horses 
can never be trained to face a motor-car in full blast, so other 
horses can never be made amenable to discipline, when facing a 
removable and 'wobbling' barrier of tape or webbing. The 
apparatus, moreover, has repeatedly proved a dead failure in the 
working thereof Occasionally one end of the barrier flies up^ 
whilst the other remains stationary, and it need hardly be added 
that this means trouble. And as, from the natural formation of a 
horse, he cannot kick whilst extended in his stride, the amount 
of damage done by kickers standing at the barrier is 
considerable. * More schooling is necessary,' cry the advocates 
of the system ; but those who have studied it know full well 
that, as regards the barrier, familiarity with it breeds not 
contempt, but aversion. 

• Improvements ' are talked of, and possibly, ere long, the 
American system of starting, which is a combination of the new 
and the old methods, and which allows the horses to be walked 
up to the obstacle, and recalled, should the start be an uneven 
one, may be adopted. So mote it be ! In the meantime, the 
growls and grumblings of owners and trainers are loud and deep. 
And however faulty may have been the flag system, the one at 
present in use is incomparably worse. For it must be 
remembered that it is practically impossible to start a field of 
horses simultaneously from a standstill. Here lies the truth of 
the whole matter in a nutshell. 
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THE LAY OF A POLO PONY. 

By Captain W. Kirke, R.A. 

jYCE, see that my saddles and bridles are ready, and 
Give the brown mare no more water or hay ; 
At four o'clock sharp take her down to the maidan 
For it's settled we play off the finals to-day ' 

So spake my dear master as into the stable 

He came, and stood standing in front of my stall ; 

And I whinnied to show him (as well as I'm able) 
I'd heard, and I knew, and I understood all. 

* Ah ! Molly,' he said, as he stroked my dark muzzle, 

* Howe'er in the battle before us we fere, 

Of one thing I'm certain, if beat in the struggle, 
It won't be the fault of my dear little mare. 

* Their ponies are bigger and faster and fitter, 

Their " i " is a terror, a devil to ride. 
Their ** back " is a strong and a very sure hitter; 

But the •* 2 " and the " 3 " of the team are the pride.' 

As, turning, he left me, I kicked at the plaster 

And bit at the ' Bat ' in the neighbouring stall, 
As much as to say to my dearly-loved master, 

* My heart is as big as my body is small.' 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We reached the broad maidan, the fiags gaily flying ; 

Loud sounded the band, and bright shone the white tent ; 
From all sides the sahibs and natives were hieing, 

To look on and cheer at the gay tournament. 

Old Morley was grumbling and saying to Merman 
That trying to play against * horses ' was vain ; 

If 'twas true they'd been measured, 'twas equally certain 
That half of them never could measure again. 

I bid them remember the previous September, 

* If they have the bodies, why, we have the brain ; 
So hustle your hardest, and gallop your fastest ; 

We've beat 'em before, and we'll beat 'em again.' 

I trot out on the ground and line up in the middle, 

Morley and Kate on my right do the same ; 
Mermaid's behind — all stand taut as a fiddle, 

Then sounded a bugle, and in the ball came. 
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A scrimniage, a jostling, the polo^ticks rattling, 

Then off like a meteor away goes their * 2 ' ; 
Our * back's ' being ridden, our * 3 ' is left standing, 

Before we can stop him, he's banged the ball through. 

In vain do we struggle and jostle and hustle, 
We can't get away, they keep pressing us close ; 

Do what we can, they can gallop all round us ; 
Before very long they've repeated the dose. 

At last the bell rings and the chukker is ended ; 

I've been hit on the fetlock, the knee, and the head ; 
Mermaid's puffing and blowing, her nostrils distended. 

And Morley's grey sides are discoloured with red. 

« « « « « 

I could not watch the play through the crowd in my way. 
So the score I inquired when the third chukker's done. 
Sadly shaking her head, Mermaid mournfully said : 

* We've the devil's own luck, and they're five to our one.' 

Once more we are stopping and turning and jostling. 
The language as thick as the dust in the air; 

Our eyes wildly flashing, our stirrup-irons clashing. 
As backwards and forwards like furies we tear. 

•* Turn ! turn ! ' shouts our * 3,' as he hits a back-hander. 

We're off, and up straight for their goal-posts we race ; 
Kate's up in front riding back, for a wonder. 

But, alas ! she has not got the weight or the pace. 

He's got it ! he hits it 1 Hurrah ! no, he's missed it. 

* Yoicks ! forrard, away 1 ' and we'll soon put it through. 
As I jostle their * 3,' I hear, * Ride your man I ' * Leave it»' 

A whizz past my head, and the score is five, two. 

Again I get on it, and down the side take it. 

Then centre it beautifully under my tail — 
Old Morley is ready — a shot straight and steady — 

(He's plenty of brains, though as slow as a snail). 

« « « « « 

The last chukker's come ; I hear master's voice saying, 

* Give Molly some whiskey — I'll play her again ; 
The time is so short, I'm afraid we can't do it, 

We've two minutes more'and^want two goals to win.' 

Their hit out from behind was poor of its kind ; 

Our * I ' galloped in and his polo-stick whirled. 
Then came a sharp click as the ball met the stick, 

And up in the air 'twixt the posts the ball curled. 
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AJas ! the time's flying, our chances are dying, 
Again to our goal-posts theyVe forcing the play; 

Ah ! now our back has it, right past me he drives it, 
I stop, and Vm round, and Fm off and away. 

In front flies the ball, every muscle I'm straining, 
My heart nearly bursting, and sobbing my soul — 

They're flogging and spurring, but still I am gaining, 
A long skimming shot, and, who-hoop ! it's a goal. 

• Oh, the shouting, the cheering, the handkerchiefs fluttering. 
The waving of topees, then * Hip, hip, hooray ! ' 
* The Bat ' proudly dancing, his liitle neck arching, 
As back to our syces we wended our way. 

That evening my master the stable-door entered. 

While carefully holding a beautiful cup, 
And ere dipping my nose in the fragrant liquid, 

I looked in his face and I whinnied, * Here's luck.' 




HUNTING MEMORIES. 

By ' Snaffle,' 

Author of ' The Roedeer^' 6-r. 

SEE that at the end of my article, * Hunting Remi- 
niscences,'* I threatened to have something to say 
on this subject if it were considered of sufficient 
interest ; and as the reviewers have been good 
enough to speak favourably of the paper in question, I will 
try and draw a few more drafts on the Bank of Memory. 

Curiously enough my former contribution, which dealt 
mostly with the humorous side of hunting, contains no 
reference to Ireland, a country in which, nevertheless, I 
hunted several seasons. What is more, cudgel my brain as 
I will, I can hardly recall any funny things as having happened 
to me during the pursuit of the chase in the Emerald Isle. 
The fact is, I suppose, that my experiences were confined to 
the fashionable and semi-English countries of the Pale, and for 
real fun one should go to the out-of-the-way and scratch packs,, 
such as are so delightfully described by the talented authoress 

♦ Sporting Notes and Sketches^ March, 1903. 
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of The Irish Resident Magistrate. I do remember one or two 
funny hunts over there though, but they were with harriers. 
One was in the viery biggest and best of the Meath country. 
There was plenty of whiskey going, and plenty of hares. The 
master (whose name I quite forget, jior does it appear in the 
Hunting Directory) fell into a ' boreen,' and off we went with 
the pack. By judiciously holloaing them on to fresh hares, we 
managed a most enjoyable and straight-away gallop. It was 
quite early in the season, fences were blind and horses unfit. 
We all came to grief at least once, and drove back to 
Dublin, vowing we had never had a better day's fun. 

In Kildare I saw a funny pack, too. As harriers they were 
a fraud, but they could, and generally did, run a drag to some 
purpose. As their speed — and, indeed, size — was anything but 
level, there was no occasion for hurry. Some hounds were sure 
to be visible a mile or so behind the leaders. So I, who have 
reached an age at which one sees the folly of risking one's neck 
for a red-herring, used to jog along comfortably and pick my 
places. There was one * hound ' in the pack which used to fill 
me with constant wonder and awe. I never could make out 
whether it had more setter or spaniel blood in it. Another was 
certainly akin to a dachshund, whilst others bore the brands of 
some of our best-known English hunts (fox), and had, I should 
imagine, been drafted for being too big. A pack like this was 
certainly worth the modest shilling * cap ' asked to see them. 

My first hunting season in Ireland coincided with the worst 
days of the * League,', and I saw curious things then, but they 
were not funny — quite the reverse. However, those days are 
over, not to return again, we hope, and I will not recall 
them. 

When I come to think of my hunting memories, I am rather 
surprised, not that I have seen so much, but that I have seen so 
little. Take familiar hunting incidents, such as we see in the 
papers several times in each season. One is the cutting up 
of a pack of hounds by a train. The nearest experience to this 
that I have is that of seeing a train stopped for the Pytchley, 
^nd a stag killed on a railway line by the Devon and Somerset, 
when they were only just got off before a train appeared. The 
only hound I ever saw killed in this way was a beagle that was 
<^ut in two by some shunting trucks near Bagshot in 1877. The 
pack then belonged to Mr. Longman, but were better known 
subsequently as Mr. Seymour Dubourg's — the master being 4n 
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old friend, I have watched hunting his way up from beagles 
through harriers to foxhounds, always, I think, carrying a horn 
of some kind for nearly a quarter of a century'* 

Another common incident with foxhounds is that of the 
hunted animal taking refuge in an odd place — a bed, a chimney,, 
or a roof. I don't now recollect ever seeing anything of the 
kind. I remember the death of one under a hen-house in Badby 
village, after a good run too, and that, I think, is the nearest I 
can go. A stag I remember seeing killed, somewhat appro- 
priately, in a churchyard, and, what is more, he nearly killed 
Huxtable, who was then whip. A carted deer I have seen in a 
busy railway station, but this is nothing when one remembers 
that King Edward has seen a deer taken at Paddingtan Goads 
Station, and then ridden home in pink through the Park ! 

Masters of Hounds ! What a vista of cheery faces the words 
open put ! But if I were to name one as typical, I think it should 
be dear old John Lawrence, though it must be confessed the 
late Duke of Beaufort (* no offence to the present one, who, I'm 
glad to say, gets his tea off me too/ as Mr. Jorrocks says), Mr. 
Garth, Mr. Basset — but the list of those who ran him pretty 
close is a long one to a man who has hunted with over four- 
score Masters. Let us remember that if we have met some 
whose memory is not so entirely delightful as that of the above- 
named four is to me, we have owed them all sport, and all have 
filled a most thankless office. Sometimes one comes upon a 
queer one. I have such a one in my eye — a handsome, active,, 
athletic man he used to be, and both as horseman and huntsman 
hard to beat. No man was more silent. 

'What do you feed your hounds on, Mr. A ?' asked a 

stranger one day. 

* Foxes, mostly,' was the answer. 

This Master could jump out of a hogshead, a feat more often 
talked about than performed ; and I have known him, when a 
grandfather, offer to show a stranger a short cut to cover for no- 
other reason than because he wanted to see what the latter would 
do at an unavoidable piece of stiff timber which he knew to 
block the way, and over which, moreover, he gave a lead on a 
young horse which had never been asked to jump timber be/ore. 
Pretty good for an old 'un. 

He had a namesake (but not relative, I believe) who also 
was an M.F.H., but subsequently. This gentleman was known 
as the * Poached Egg,' from a ludicrous incident which happened 
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when he got into a pond one day : his head — his complexion, I 
should have said> was, to put it mildly, of a rich auburn — arising 
among a mass of white scum on this occasion, originated the 
sobriquet; but this was one of the many hunting incidents 
funnier to see than to read of. 

* Everybody who can blow a horn and ride over a fence 
without falling off, thinks he is qualified to hunt hounds/ said 
Lord Willoughby de Broke some years ago, and certainly one 
sees some queer amateur huntsmen. One friend of mine 
possessed an extensive stock of extraordinary hunting noises. 
During his first season the following conversation was overheard 
between two farmers, members of his field. 

* What hever is he a-doing of, Bill ? ' 
• * Calling cows, I reckon.' 

N.B. — The milkmaids of the district have a peculiar and not 
euphonious cry for summoning their charges. 

* Whenever I particularly want to, I never can blow my horn,*" 
I once heard an M.F.H. say. 

* Thank God !* came from the background. 

The old school of Master was, of course, notoriously 
uneducated, but that was before my time. Yet I have known 
some who never seemed to have an idea beyond their own 
country. 

'You must give me a subscription for Garibaldi,* said a lady 
to such a one, at the time when all England was ringing with 
the exploits of the red shirts. 

' Cert'nly I will,' was the answer. * Who is the fellow ? ' 

His son, by the way, hunts the same country now — a thing 
not very often seen nowadays — and is perhaps one of our best- 
looking M.RH.'s. Lord Ribblesdale admittedly presents the 
best appearance in pink, but, after all, he was not a Master of 
Fox Hounds. Mr. Douglas-Pennant, again, is a pleasant sight 
at the covert-side. Of Masters that are not I should say 
nothing did I know any, but I don't 

It has been my fate to know several Masters who always 
rode in pain^ real martyrs (or, at any rate, confessors) to the 
chase. One of them had a hound which always went to the 
meet, and came home with his nose between the hocks of the 
Master's horse. The effect of this, with a fresh horse, is very 
often to make him jog, and yet my friend never thought of 
drafting the animal that caused him considerable pain. It was 
a good hound. 
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'Thank the Lord, IVe a quiet ride to covert this morning,' 
he said to me one day. 

I looked round. Yes, there was old Bellman (or whatever 
his name may have been) with the rest of the pack. Then I 
noticed the horse the Master was riding, a notorious kicker. 

* He never offers to come behind me with this horse,' said 
his owner. 

Devonshire is a hunting country sui generis. Away from 
the stag-hunting it is essentially a harrier country. The native 
doesn't really care much about fox-hunting, or rather, his ideal 
is one of the old sort of packs that hunted fox and hare 
indifferently. The Devonshire hunting man doesn't jump as a 
rule, and under those circumstances modern foxhounds have a 
nasty way of leaving him in the lurch. It must be confessed his 
country rarely lends itself to jumping. To see the Devonian 
thoroughly enjoying himself, go to an invitation harrier meet, 
I mean where a Master brings over his pack from another 
-country. What a business the village 'pub* does before 
operations commence, with what zeal the field start 'thistle- 
whipping,' with what delight they charge along the lanes in 
pursuit of the pack. It is well to ride a quiet horse on these 
occasions. I recollect once appearing on a long-tailed, thorough- 
bred four-year-old, who was what is euphoniously called * rather 
light behind.' Charged bang into by a fat farmer on a hard- 
mouthed cob, she let drive with a zest, and nothing but his 
extreme proximity to her quarters saved his life, or at least his 
limbs. The farmer took it as ' all in the day's work,' in fact I 
^as much more alarmed than he was. 

With the exception of Devon and Ireland there is not much 
difference between one hunt and another — to the. philosopher at 
any rate. You have, of course, more pink and a bigger field in 
Leicester or Northampton than you have in Salop or Dorset, 
and better scent, as a rule, north of Thames than south. 
Fences vary, and so does the proportion of grass. But these are 
details. On the whole I think, perhaps, more fun is to be got 
with an unfashionable pack. There are too many gates in the 
Shires, and too few real wild foxes. But the cheerful man can 
get fun out of it all, even if he be not so very easily pleased as 
the man who bobbed up out of a brook poor Tom Firr was 
jumping, and cried * Cuckoo ! * To get into a brook is no doubt 
^ all in a day's work,' but it takes a very cheery soul to see* the 
humour of it — at all events until he is out again. 
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But a brook with somebody . else in it is decidedly funny. 
"The funniest brook I know is in the Grafton country, and is 
■called, I rather Aink, the Everdon Brook. Anyhow, hounds 
never run that way but several people get into it, though it is 
only a very, verj' few feet wide. I have jumped it on a fourteen- 
hand pony, I know. The biggest water-jump I ever saw jumped 
with hounds was with the Wamham Staghounds. It was 
twenty feet from bank to bank.* The man who did it was, I 
believe, a * vet' I remember he was riding a black, or black- 
brown mare. Nobody else looked at it, or, I may add, saw 
hounds again for hours. So for once there was a reward. 
Whenever (very rarely!) I have jumped an extra big place, 
hounds have generally checked in the next field ; or, if they 
didn't, everybody else got through a handy gate just round the 
corner, and re-appeared rather in front of me. The form of 
water I do bar is the 'rheines' on both banks of Severn — 
Lord Fitzhardinge's and Lord Tredegar's countries — because if 
you don't get over, you probably break your horse's back. I 
have done neither, but I had to wait nearly an hour for a cart- 
team to pull my horse out, and he never would face a water- 
furrow again. I remember this incident, which must have 
struck somebody as funny, because it was duly chronicled in 
the Sporting Times, 

Riotous hounds sometimes run a queer quarry. The most 
abnormal object of chase I ever saw a pack in pursuit of was a 
buffalo ! these were the Colombo hounds. The alarmed animal 
took to a very deep rice-field, the hounds actually swimming 
after till they were gallantly turned by the first whip, now a 
Colonel, who won his C.B. in the late war. In England one 
•does not expect to hear of such objects of chase as this, but I 
have heard of a Dartmoor pack of harriers running clean away 
from their Master after a stag, now an almost unknown animal 
in that district. This was on a Saturday evening, and ttiey 
came back during church-time next day. Not long ago a 
Lancashire pack had a capital run with a Japanese buck, but 
this was intentional. By the way, Lancashire seems to be a 
wonderful country for wild sport with hounds, though at the 
first blush one would not think it a likely place. In the north 
of the county two packs hunt outlying deer quite as often, or 
nearly so, as carted animals, and in the west one pack (Mr. 

* Measured subsequently. 
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Gerard's) hunts wild deer only. This is not a hunting memory^ 
but I hope to make it so soon by going to have a look at these 
packs. Let me finish with a few scenes that are. 

1. His quarters pressed against some rails in the fence which 
here encloses the brook that runs down the Homer Valley, his 
forefeet in the stream itself stands a noble black-brown stag ; 
in front, but at a respectful distance, bay the great staghounds. 
One of them is down, and his bleeding side testifies to the folly 
of closer approach. For a minute or two they are alone amongst 
the wilting foliage of the autumn woodlands ; then the field 
appear. First Arthur Heal, with a wicked blood-glint in his 
eye, nipping off his little well-bred nag almost before he stops ; 
then half-a-dozen others. Eight in all were present before 
Huxtable had successfully lassoed those branching horns. Let 
us turn from the last rites to the run — ^the historic run — ^that is 
just over. One hundred and five glorious minutes ago that 
gallant fourteen-pointer leapt forth from the coverts below 
Yard Down, and in that short space of time he has covered 
the score of miles that He between that point and this, by way 
of the Chains, Badgeworthy, and Chalk Water — every inch of 
the journey across the open moor until he reached this valley. 
There may have been such another run on Exmoor since, though 
I doubt it, but a better — no ! 

2. A bare Indian plain, bare except for a few cactus-bushes 
on the higher swells of ground and dried cotton-plants in the 
hollows. A weary, dirt-stained jackal, with his tongue hanging 
out, a small pack of English foxhounds breaking from scent to 
view, and two or three young Englishmen on Arabs a little in 
the distance. A few yards further the hounds gain, the leading 
one seizes the jack. * Who- whoop ! who-whoop ! * Forty 
minutes such as does not often fall in the British sportman's 
way in India have come to an end. 

3. Through a tangled mass of ferns, pitcher-plants, orchids,, 
bamboos, and a hundred other tropical growths rushes a crystal- 
clear and ice-cold stream. In a pool formed by the existence 
of some great rocks in mid-channel stands a mighty sambur 
stag. On the bank, on the rocks, and shoulder-deep in the 
water itself, a few English foxhounds are baying savagely. 
Two or three knickerbockered sportsmen are struggling 
through a patch of dense lantana covert on the hill-side, and in 
a minute or two the foremost of them will be attempting the 
dangerous feat of administering the coup-de-grdce^ for no in- 
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sidious lasso is allowed here. Half-an-hour ago we roused this 
stag in the leafy recesses of the peak which towers above us, 
but it will take us nearer four times that space of time than three 
to get back to the kennels which are situate there. 

4. ' Hold up, old horse ! * That binder nearly brought him 
on to his head, for hounds have run straight and fast for a good 
deal more than half-an-hour. As we get away into his stride 
again, we realise a few others doing much the same. We have 
got into a field which may be anything over sixty acres. 
Rather more than half-way across it go the racing bitches, and 
a bit further on is a brown speck — the fox ! The pack is 
visibly gaining. He reaches the fence, which bounds a friendly 
covert. Oh, cruel fate ! it is bordered with rabbit-netting, which 
he is either too confused or too weary to surmount 

* Who-whoop ! ' a hard finish, but to a glorious gallop. 

And there I, too, will end. 




FROM THE WRESTLING RINGS OF 
THE NORTH. 

By Percy Longhurst. 

[HERE are but very few persons born out of the two 
counties so intimately associated with wrestling who 
can thoroughly realise the wonderful love, or passion 
rather, for wrestling, which existed — and to-day still 
exists, though in a lesser degree — in Cumberland and West- 
moreland. It is true that in the other northern counties of 
England, and the Scotch shires lying along the border, the sport 
was a favourite one, but with the sturdy Cumbrians and 
• t* chaps from ower t' Raise ' wrestling was a good deal more 
than a pastime or recreation — it was part of their existence. 

From the child of six to the greybeard of sixty, almost 
every male in these two counties of wild moors, lovely dales, 
and grassy fells was a wrestler ; it was, too, not confined to the 
peasantry, for the sons of the smaller gentry and lesser land- 
owners, men of good family and education, indulged in the 
game, and thought it no shame or loss to their dignity to try a 
fall with any sturdy labourer or wiry shepherd, who had made a 
name for himself. 
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,- The schoolboysi when lessons were over, adjourned to thfe 
nearest piece of turf, took off their shoes and coats, and threw 
their hats in the air to decide the pairs whp should wrestle 
together, the owners of any two coming to the ground together 
setting to work with rfght good will with back-heel, buttock, or 
hip, and every trick in the wrestler's repertoire. The elder 
youths and grown men competed whenever and wherever they 
were able, for prizes of such small (monetary) value as would 
make any modern athletic performer turn up his nose in disgust, 
while those who had become too old and stiff in the joints — and 
this did not happen until well into middle age — to take part in 
the sport would sit around and deal out praise, or the criticism 
which it is the right of experienced old age to bestow. 

* A good stiff clam amang t' fells, and a snug seat aroond t' 
rustlin' ring * were the country folk's highest ideas of enjoyment 
and pleasure, and if the ideal were not very high, it was cer- 
tainly a healthy and manly one. 

Nor were the women folk indifferent to the delights of the 
sport ; they watched it with a pleasure and appreciation of the 
business which few of the softer sex, even in these days of 
women's progress in matters athletic, could equal. Here 
and there might be found a few who would grumble that 
their husbands and sweethearts devoted altogether too much 
time to a game that was fit for * nowt but bairns,' and brought 
in no profit, but we may be sure that the successes of the 
men caused no small gratification to their female relatives and 
acquaintances, and that prowess in the wrestling-ring exercised 
considerable influence over the labours of Cupid and Hymen. 

Nor were the servants of the Church opposed to the practice 
of this * best of all sports,' as that grand old athlete and gentle- 
man, Professor Wilson, once declared wrestling to be, for do we 
not read of the Rev. Abraham Brown not only encouraging it 
by attending the meetings, but occasionally actually trying a 
fall himself.^* Of course we do ; and one would have journeyed 
far before finding a better wrestler than Abraham Brown. Yet 
the reverend gentleman was certainly not one of those country 
parsons one occasionally comes across, about whom there was a 
great deal more of the low sportsman than the minister of God. 

At one time, indeed, it is true that Holy Church looked with 
anything but a favourable eye upon the sport, judging by the 
following extract^ taken from an agreement that was issued at a 
conclave of * the Associated Ministers of the Churches of the. 
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Counties of Cumberland and W^stmorfeind ' in 16156, and which 
stated : ' That these counties of Cumberland and Westmorland 
have become a proverb and byword in respect of ignorance and 
profligacy; men were ready to say of them, as the Jews of 
Nazareth. " Can any good come out of them ?" ' 

Which terrible indictment was probably made by a number 
of Puritan preachers because the good folk in their parishes 
thought more of going to a wrestling meeting than of listening 
to their dull and wordy discourses ; or it may have been that 
tithes were difficult to collect. 

When one comes to think the matter over, how infinitely 
superior were these old country meetings, with their scores of 
competitors all known to each other, and some of whom had 
tramped a score of miles perhaps to compete, their hearty good- 
fellowship and absence of jealousy or trickery, and their trivial 
prizes, compared with the much-advertised athletic sports of 
to-day, with their turnstiles and policemen, winked-at betting, 
spectators who have little or no personal interest in the 
competitors, and prizes guaianteed of a certain value, without 
which announcement good men cannot be expected to compete. 

Take, for example, the ancient meeting of Melmerby 
Rounds, which was discontinued after 1850, having then been in 
existence over one hundred years. It took place on July Sth, 
old Midsummer Day, and brought sixty or seventy lusty lads 
and men to compete for a prize of a couple of sovereigns. 
Langwathby, Melmerby, The Ferry, Carlisle, all have disap- 
peared now, and although, of course, wrestling meetings still take 
place in the North of England, and Morpeth and classic Gras- 
mere yet have their annual gatherings, the people have moved 
with the times, and the ancient sport is shorn of much of its glory. 

But never mind, if we can't bring the old times back again, . 
we have the recollections and memories and the men who 
lived in them. And what grand men they were too ! There's 
as good fish in the sea as has ever been taken out, we are told. 
Perhaps. I doubt it Where is the man to-day good enough 
to stand beside little Jemmy Fawcett, of Nenthead, who, eighty, . 
ninety, a hundred years ago, was the pride and terror and 
wonder of his county } 

Never was there before, or has there been since, such a man 
as Jemmy ; ten to ten and a half stone in weight, he could not 
only hold his own against men half as heavy again, but some- 
times throw them, and more than one discomfited wrestler and . 
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amazed spectator must have re-echoed the words of Tom 
Stephenson when Jemmy felled him at the Nentberry gather* 
ing : * Jemmy Fawcett's neet a man at aw/ said Tom, as he 
picked himself up from the turf, ' He's a divil, a fair divil, an' 
naebody'U convince me to the contrary/ 

What would one not give to have witnessed the bout be- 
tween Fawcett and Pakin Whitfield, a giant who tipped the 
beam at something between sixteen and seventeen stone? 
David and Goliath I Absurd ! ridiculous ! you will say. What 
earthly chance could a little man like Jemmy have against 
such a son of Anak — a man so big that his little opponent 
could not get his arms around him, and, in order to make 
his grip, was forced to tie a neckerchief around his left wrist» 
and hold the loose end of it in his right hand ? 

How everybody roared with laughter when the bout between 
the ill- matched pair commenced, and how suddenly the laughter 
ceased and gave place to silent amazement when, just as the 
giant was straightening his back to lift Jemmy off the ground, 
the little man dashed in, and crooking his leg around the .other's 
from the inside, threw him fairly and squarely on his back. Is 
it any wonder that when the spectators recovered from their 
astonishment, and once more found their voices, they, to use 
the words of an eye-witness, 'varra near split Crossfell wi' 
shootin* an* hurrain'?' 

There is another story told of Fawcett, which further illus- 
trates the marvellous cleverness of the man. He was opposed 
at some meeting or the other by a huge wrestler from Weardale, 
named Cuthbert Peart, as big a man as Pakin Whitfield, and 
immensely strong. Now, as any one conversant with North- 
country wrestling will understand, it is the easiest thing in the 
world for a heavy man to lift an opponent several stones lighter 
in weight clean off his feet, so tremendous is the purchase given 
by the arms-around-the-body hold. This Peart did, and as he 
held Jemmy aloft in his huge arms he said, jokingly, ' Wheer 
shalta lay thee, my lad ?' a remark which brought a laugh from 
the spectators gathered near. Jemmy said nothing, but re- 
gaining his feet in some mysterious manner, quick as thought 
he brought his left heel behind Peart*s right leg, low down, and 
clicked the giant fairly on to his shoulders. * Noo thoo canst 
lay me whoarsoever thou likes,' said Jemmy. 

Fawcett owed his remarkable success no less to his science 
than to his marvellous quickness, and his skill was the result of 
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continual practice and thought So strong was his love of the game 
that when in 1830 he lay on his death-bed his anxiety that his 
son should become a great wrestler was so great that he actually 
made the lad and his sister take hold together in the bedroom 
that he might receive a last practical illustration of one or two 
points his father wished to impress upon his memory. 

Thirty years before Fawcett's death there was no name better 
known than that of * Belted Will/ the cognomen bestowed on 
Will Richardson of Caldbeck, and surely he had as much right 
to the title as the famous Howard, who kept the Western 
Marshes so well for James I., seeing that he had won at various 
wrestling meetings no fewer than 240 belts. That this number 
is not exaggerated is quite probable, since Richardson for very 
many years used to attend every gathering to which his legs 
could carry him. He is said to have lost not a single fall 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-eight years, and for 
nineteen years in succession he carried off the heavy-weight prize 
at Fauld's Brow. 

As an instance of the indefatigable ardour with which he 
pursued the sport it may be mentioned that on one Tuesday 
Richardson went over to compete at Bowness and carried off 
the prize for the heavy-weights. On the following day he 
wrestled a match with Rowland Long and won it. Long was a 
man standing about 6 ft. 2 in. in height, and even when a lad of 
seventeen weighed over seventeen stone, and was popularly 
credited with a grip like the hug of a bear. On the Thursday 
he went to Threlkeld and won ; won at the Soukerry sports on 
Friday, and finished up a good week's work by carrying off the 
all-weight prize at Hutton Roof on the Saturday. An idea of 
the kind of opponents he had to meet at these gatherings may 
be obtained from the fact that in 1821 of the many competitors 
who had entered at Carlisle for the all-weight prize there were no 
fewer than sixty-four who weighed fourteen stone and over. 

There is a story told relating indirectly to * Belted Will ' — 
who was by occupation a large farmer and earned a reputation 
apart from that gained in the wrestling ring by his success in 
the breeding of Herdwick sheep — which illustrates in a capital 
manner the immense enthusiasm which the matches between 
wrestling champions provoked in those days and the notoriety 
which these worthies enjoyed. A gentleman had been travelling 
through Westmorland and Cumberland to visit a friend of his at 
the time when the election — of which he had but very scanty 
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knowledge— of a county representative was about to tak« place^ 
the rival candidates being Lord Lowther and Mr. Brougham. 
On arrival at his friend's house he was asked if he had seen or 
heard any signs of the g^at struggle. * Oh, yes/ he replied, 
* wherever I have stopped I have heard nothing but talk of the 
great contest which is coming off between the two candidates,, 
who are, I think, Tom Ford of Egremont and Will Richardson 
of Caldbeck, and it is expected the latter will win. I doubt but 
that he is some low fellow, and probably a Radical/ 

One of the few men who ever got the better of Richardsoi> 
was William Wilson of Ambleside, probably the best man West- 
morland ever turned out, and certainly one of the most scientific 
wrestlers that ever entered the ring. As a hiper — it is he who is 
credited with having discovered or introduced this most effective 
and good-looking chip — there was no one to equal him, and it 
was with this stroke he floored ' Belted Will.' 

One of his most remarkable bouts was with McLaughlin, or 
McLauchlin of Doverby, a huge fellow from the western coast of 
Scotland, who stood 6 ft. 5 in. in height, and weighed rather 
more than twenty stone. McLaughlin, known to the Westmor- 
land folk as 'Clattan,' was a man of enormous frame, and 
although so heavy, carried very little superfluous flesh ; his 
strength was Titanic, and although a trifle weak in the head and 
without any science to spare, was a most formidable opponent 
and a frequent competitor at the meeting in the Lake District 
about 1825. 

When the pair got into holds ' Clattan ' lifted Wilson, who 
was two inches the shorter and the lesser in weight by between 
Ave and six stone, in his arms and held him in the air for several 
seconds, just to let the crowd around them see what he could do,, 
and then set him on his feet again. At this the spirits of 
Wilson's warmest supporters were considerably damped ; what 
chance could their champion have against such a Hercules ? But 
Wilson himself was nothing daunted, and to reassure his friends 
and prove to every one that he was not very far behind his 
opponent, with a mighty effort he lifted * Clattan * ofl* his legs, 
and held him up in a similar manner, to the amazement of 
everybody present. 

When the wrestling actually commenced McLaughlin's 
strength and size proved of little avail against the other's science, 
and Wilson won easily. Unfortunately Wilson died when quite 
a young man, being carried off by an affection of the lungs. 
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Does; it not do one's heart good to read of such men as thes«^ 
and others, such as Robert Rowantree of Bewcastle, another 
giant, who in 1813 walked twenty miles to compete at the Car- 
lisle sports, and won the chief prize too, although there were 
seventy-two entries, apd such mighty men as William Earl of 
Cumwhitton, known as the ' Great Earl ' ; Geordie Denniso^,. 
known to fame as a wonderful bone-setter ; and the great * Belted 
Will ' himself amongst them. 

Or of Tom Nicholson of Threlkeld, he who was so great a 
favourite of * Christopher North,' and whose enthusiasm for the 
game at which he was so accomplished an exponent was so great 
that many a time he would get up at three o'clock in the 
morning so that he might get his day's work done in time to 
attend a wrestling meeting perhaps twelve or fifteen miles away^ 
and where the prize might be nothing more valuable than a plaia 
leather strap worth about a shilling. 

How can one but regret that the days of such whole-hearted' 
and wholesome love of sport for its own sake have departed . ;. 
days when the v?iluable prizes now given to-day were unheard 
of, and men needed no such mercenary inducements to per- 
suade them to try their strength and skill. 

Nicholson, although only a thirteen stone man, when in his 
prime had no superior ; his arms were tremendously long, and his 
activity wonderful ; whether he was lifted or swung he was 
certain to land on his feet. A reckless, devil-may-care sort of 
fellow, and as good with his fists as he was with his Ie<^s/ 
Nicholson was a favourite with every one, and many arc the 
stories still told of him. 

One of the best relates to a couple of Irishmen, great 
friends, who had gone over to Cumberland to assist in the wood 
cutting, and having heard of Nicholson's prowess were seized 
with a violent desire td put it to the test. So off together they 
went, and found Nicholson, and said one of them to him, 
* Ye're the champion of Cumberland.* 

* Maybe aye, maybe no,' replied Tom. 

* But I say ye are,' insisted the Irishman irritably ; * an me 
an' my friend is ready to foight the best man in England : so- 
come on.' 

' But aw' can't fight t' pair o' ye,' said Nicholson. * Settle 
which is t' best, an' aw'U fight him.* 

But the Irishmen couldn't agree which was the better man of 
the two without an adjournment to decide the delicate questipa 
VOL. XX. o 
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with their fists. When this matter was settled to their mutual 
satisfaction they came back, and the better man of them set-to 
mrith Nicholson, who after a stiff battle defeated him. The 
Irishmen, although both had received a beating, were perfectly 
satisfied, the fights had been good ones, and the three parted 
the best of friends. 

Plenty more could be told did space permit of men like 
Weightman of Hayton, Jim Scott of Canonbie, William Litt of 
Bowness, and scores of ethers whose names were household 
ivords in the north, but I will conclude with an anecdote of 
Jameson of Penrith, whose deeds together with those of his 
great rival Dick Wright the ' handsome joiner,' are still fresh in 
the memories of niany now living. The following anecdote is 
tiot, however, I think, very well known. 

As many are aware Jameson when a young man had been 
^n accomplished pole-leaper, but as his weight increased he had 
been obliged to discontinue the sport. One year, however, when a 
•competitor in the wrestling tournament then held at the Agri- 
-cultural Hall, Sir Greville Smyth, with whom Jameson was a 
great favourite, handed a sovereign to one of the officials and said, 
^ Give this Jameson, and ask him to clear ten feet with the pole.' . 

Jameson, who was then weighing close upon eighteen stone, 
eyed the piece of gold doubtfully for a moment, then he heaved 
a big sigh and said, 'Ten feet! aye, man, but it hurts me sae, 
but aw mun do it,* and taking a pole from Davy Anderson, 
the Scottish champion, who was standing near, made a short 
run, and with a tremendous effort threw his huge body clean 
•over the ten-fpot-high cross-bar. 



A POOR MAN^S STUD. 

By Clifford Cordley. 

J* VE bought a new horse,* said Jack Lorimer, as we 
sat after dinner in the garden of his sweet little 
hunting-box at Winsford. 

It was August — two days before the great festival 
•of the Opening Meet, at Cloutsham. 

' Ah ! * I replied, considerately flicking my cigar ash into a 
rose-bush that badly needed cleansing from parasites. * Ah ! ' 
•said I, * a good horse ? ' 
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* Well, you see, that depends upon what you mean by good. 
The horse was cheap, and can go: the rest is mere detail. I got 
him for fourteen quid.' 

' Ah !' said I again. ' Well, this cheap horse, this goer, more 
or less good, what is he like ? * 

* A black gelding, nearly thoroughbred, 1 5 hds., any age you 
like, quiet with hounds — but quiet in no other sense of the 
word ; he brushes, too, has horrid corns, and stumbles confoun- 
dedly ; a bit dotty, especially down hill — with beastly straight 
shoulders — jars you — but a galloper, a stayer, and troubled 
with lampass/ 

' A nice horse — a treasure,' said I, with emphasis on the nice, 

* A very nice little horse,' replied Jack, in a tone of complete 
satisfaction, without a suggestion of ' Beggars must not be 
choosers.' And so we smoked on and doctored the roses, as the 
moon rose. 

* By the way,' he said at last, * I call him Might-have-been.' 
When I first knew Jack Lorimer, he was a comparatively 

poor man. Nevertheless, he was minded to hunt at least eleven 
days a fortnight ; and he did it. In those far-off days — when 
we were both young and sufficiently foolish — he had settled on 
Exmoor, and he had so many packs of hounds adjacent, that 
not only could he have easily hunted every day in the week, but 
he could usually pick his fixtures from two or three packs handy 
on one and the same day. It is not necessary to enumerate 
these to the sporting reader who has some knowledge of the 
hypervenatic west country. 

Jack Lorrimer had then but a few hundreds a year. Light 
in purse, he was light in frame and in heart (the former 9 st.; 
the latter very big, though buoyant). Accordingly, his horses 
were generally small, blood-like, and cheap. Small horses are 
generally ridden in N. Devon and W. Somerset. Ordinarily, 
he had but four horses in his stables, though I have seen five 
and six therein. He did not indulge in the luxury of a second 
horse, but he generally had two out : to ride each moderately 
was his idea of exercising hunters. These were almost invari- 
ably aged and none too sound, and his price was 12/. to 28/. 
He never essayed to act the part of the gentleman-horsedealer. 
He said that he could not afford it: that the game was not 
worth the candle ; moreover, there is not much change to be got 
out of selling old, small, worn-out, no- weight-carrying 15/. 
screws. 
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Soon after Jack had settled at Winsford, I found his stud to 
consist of Shadow, Razor, the Fool, and Peep o' Day. As I 
studied these horses carefully, as I rode them occasionally, and 
as Lorimer frequently praised, cursed, and described them to 
me, I am in a position to give sketches of their appearances, 
and idiosyncrasies. 

But before we go into the details of this equine catalogue, I 
must quote a speech of Jack's, delivered upon the return of his- 
groom from exercise. Razor had put this man down, somewhat 
heavily, consequent upon a sudden and vigorous fit of shying- 
at a heap of turf, or peat, on the hill. 

Said Lorimer to me : * The charger that has boldly carried 
his rider through the flame and smoke and din of an engage- 
ment, rushing upon the serried ranks of the enemy, as if 
inflamed with martial ardour, will, not long afterwards, whilst 
at exercise (like Razor to-day) start with afTright if a feather 
blows up under his hoofs, or a bird flies suddenly out of the 
hedge ; and the hunter that " will follow when the game makes 
way, and run like swallow o'er the plain " — that will " throw the 
broad ditch behind ; o'er the hedge, high-bound, resistless ; nor 
the deep morass refuse" (poets, my boy I)— that very gee, as he 
paces slowly homewards from hunting, will sweat with terror at 
a heap of stones, dimly visible in the gloaming (or the dimpsey,. 
as they call it here in the West), or the root of a tree, lying 
indistinctly by the roadside. Verily, horses must be super- 
stitious ; at times, I believe, they fancy there are spirits about' 

Having done with Might-have-been, let us pass on to others- 
of our * Poor Man's Stud.' 

Of the many horses I have known, the most eccentric was- 
Shadow. 

'Why Shadow?* I asked Lorimer. 

* Well, if it comes to that,' he replied, * why Razor, or any- 
thing else ? "A rose " you know ? You must call a horse^ 

or a mare, something. Some animals have absolutely meaning- 
less names ; but Shadow and Razor are so-called, respectively,, 
because, do what you will, you can't make either of them carry 
flesh. Both are bad doers, and Razor is a cribber to boot.' 

Well, Shadow, upon whom one day I had the privilege of a 
mount with the Exmoor, was a little bay mare, about fifteen 
hands in height ; long, and lean, and level ; small-headed and 
bloodlike. Her shoulders were the worst part of her — but, like 
Arthur Heal (the world-famous Devon and Somerset huntsman 
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<A those days), Lorimer did not regard shoulders, so long as 
their possessors could travel. Shadow was a rather mean-look- 
ing animal, but ' a right good bit of stuff.' I don't think this 
little mare ever shied from the day she was foaled to that of her 
apotheosis (for, surely, she must be now in some Valhalla of 
equine heroes and heroines). She was as bold as a Nelson : a 
decided handful to ride when poor and out of condition ; it 
would have kept a. chilly man warm, thinly clad, though a 
blizzard prevailed, in a glow of heat to ride her to hounds when 
full of corn and short of work — after a six weeks' frost, say. 
One of the most prominent characteristics of this strange 
animal was her pronounced irritability. Upon her back you 
must make no manner of illegitimate noise ; no chirrup, cTk, 
nasal trumpeting, oi* sneeze ; no match may be struck, nor 
fusee case snapped. The whip might be cracked, or you might 
holloa, of course — for she was a huntress to the hoofs. Goaded 
into impatience by her fidgety wriggling, by her waspish 
snatching at the reins, should you venture to address her in a 
remonstrative tone (a touch of the spur would, I think, have 
resulted in the violent death of horse and rider), she would bolt, 
•clean away from hounds as likely as not ; when nothing short 
of a seven-mile gallop, all intervening fences being * rushed,' 
would suffice to get her in hand again ; and for the remainder 
of the day, she would remain in a fractious state of mind, in 
which the least thing would lead to such a boiling of her hot 
blood that the most untoward results might confidently be 
expected. 

* I should draft her : why keep such a vixen .^' said I, wearily 
and thankfully dismounting from Shadow. Lorimer got off 
Razor and replied : *' Thrift, thrift, Horatio." I bought her dirt 
<:heap: she goes like blazes, and is absolutely steady with 
hounds.' 

As for Razor, a counterpart of Shadow (they went more or 
less sweetly together, tandem — Shadow, of course, as leader) : 
as for Razor, his principal traits were cussedness, liability to 
sore back, crib-biting, a fierce ardour in the chase, an absolute 
mania and genius for banking, a marked and dangerous objec- 
tion to being mounted, and the never-to-be-forgotten fitness for 
a poor man's stud. He cost 14 so vs. 

Peep o' Day — an Irish mare from Meath, and a bird for 

water— blood chestnut, 1 5.2, aged a huntress built to order 

-^bold as a lion, quiet (if you let her go) as a lamb — steady with 
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hounds and gentle, yet smart when hacking or hunting, and cooT 
when hanging about — a *lepper' topping even the usual 
standard of her compatriots ; but, ye gods ! what a puller. 
Peep o' Day was, take her for all in all, the best animal I ever 
bestrode in the hunting-field, and in some respects the most 
dangerous. She was specially adapted for a flying and not too 
difficult or cramped country ; where * stoppers ' or big banks or 
doubles had to be encountered or avoided, she was not found a 
pleasant mount. With hounds running and horses galloping, 
she would have gone at a brick wall forty feet high. Like all 
Jack's cattle, she was a screw, of course, unsound everywhere, save 
in wind and eyesight. She moved well, and carried you most 
delightfully. 

One day (when, for a wonder, we were not hunting) Lorimer 
drove me to Dulverton, with Peep o' Day between the shafts. 
We did not know whether she was a trapper or not However^ 
she went sweetly, going up to her bit with fine action, and at the 
rate of something like sixteen miles an hour. Several miles 
were bowled over in no time ; the mare had settled down to 
work and seemed like keeping it up all that day and the next 
as well. She was not pulling an ounce, and, as yet, no necessity 
had arisen for checking her; all the vehicles we had passed or met 
(nothing had passed us) had left us plenty of room to sail ahead, 
*I wonder,' said Jack, surveying the mare with a pleased 
smile, and handing me the reins while he lighted a cigar, ' I 
wonder why that chap I bought her from sold her ? ' 
We found out later on. 

Arrived in Dulverton and essaying to turn into the yard of 
the 'Lion,' Lorimer found that he could not stop Peep o' Day, so 
he coasted swiftly round the sporting little town — down one 
street and up another. The next time we approached our goal,, 
the mare slackened speed and went into the ' Lion' stables like a 
lamb (having nearly dashed into the ' Lamb ' like a lion, as we 
swept past the rival hostelry). 

Leaving the town and heading for Hele Bridge and the Exe 
valley road to Dunster, we were rushed along so swiftly that 
alike to my astonishment and relief we found, on coming to 
Barlynch Abbey, that the cart was still behind the mare and 
that we were inside. Ere long, we found the road blocked with 
carts. Scenting an obstacle, Peep o' Day jumped into the collar 
and increased her slapping trot by 20 per cent. I halloa'd to 
the carters, but time did not permit of their slow movements 
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rendering the course clear. Peep 6* Day saw she could get 
through between the wall and the inside cart (just as if she were 
hunting, unencumbered by shafts and vehicles), so, with a rush^ 
through she went * There was a frightful crash, and a jarring 
grind against the wall on one side and the great heavy wheel of 
the cart on the other. Jack was hurled over the wall on to some 
soft^lying heather ; as for me, with the wreck of the dog-cart, I 
' remained ' — sitting on a cushion in the road. The trap was 
broken into firewood (we left it where it was, a present to the 
local authorities). I picked myself up unhurt The mare also,, 
scatheless, without any harness upon her, save the collar, was 
placidly grazing beside the wall. Doubtless, she concluded that 
she had, inadvertently, given her rider a fall at the last fence, and 
waited to be remounted, after her amiable wont ' I know now,*" 
said Jack, coming up over the wall, * why that chap in Dublia 
sold me Peep o* Day for a pony.' 

At a later period of my friend's early history — the next 
autumn in fact — I found in his stables a new horse, vice Razor,„ 
drafted, by reason of his chronic sore back, plus poll-evil. This- 
recruit, Lorimer named the FooL I diagnosed the animal,, 
under saddle, both with and without hounds, and found that his. 
idiosyncrasies warranted the bestowal of the name he had. 
received. He was a brown cob, 14,2 ; well-shaped, sound, and 
very handsome — but he was a fool. He would not pass a. 
donkey. By that I mean that not only was he afflicted with the 
slows, but he stood on end and wheeled round whenever he 
encounted an ass. He didn^t know his way home after hunting,, 
until he got within half a mile of his stable. Occasionally, he 
bucked like a broncho. Though he could gallop amazingly, he 
only exerted himself for a few hundred yards, after which burst, 
though horses were racing and hounds storming along, neither 
whip nor spur could get him out of a canter ; leave him alone 
for a few moments, and the canter would become a trot, the trot, 
a walk, and then he would pull up and proceed to graze, with, 
the flying pack ahead in view, flinging their tongues like a peal 
of bells. He was able to carry a fair weight well to the front,, 
throughout the longest day, and to act as second horse to^ 
himself, but neither Lorimer nor myself could make him go. 
His subsequent owner won a steeplechase with him ; but that is. 
another tale« 

After a day with hounds, when he affected to be so done up> 
as to melt the heart of the kindly rider, and when he was 
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allowed to walk home at the slowest pace, so soon' as he got' 
within sight of the village he would suddenly buck and bolt, 
tearing along, and galloping right past his stable door for a few 
liundred yards, when he would rapidly whi^l about and trot 
smartly to his stall, where he would eat enough for four, 
including his bed to follow, bar muzzle. His groom — a West- 
countryman, whom he used to throw every day at exercise — 
clubbed him a * mump-headed toad/ * 

Now this season there were staying in Red Deer Land two 
ladies in whom Lorimer was interested. With a view of 
strengthing his hand as regards that of the daughter, Jack was 
most assiduous in his attentions to the mother. Though a poor 
horsewoman, Mrs. Neufam professed herself very fond of riding, 
and was ambitious of so practising that art as, in due course, to 
be able to show herself amongst the scores of ladies who 
adorned the fields of the staghounds. 

Accordingly, Lorimer arranged to take her out riding. He 
•only had two horses that had ever been side-saddled — Shadow 
and the Fool. Said he to me : * Shadow's a lovely mount for a 
riding woman, but if I put Mrs. Neufam up on her and she runs 
away I shall never catch her on the Fool ; but if she rides the 
Fool and I ride Shadow, the Fool won't run away, perhaps, and 
if he does. Shadow can give him several stone and an easy 
beating for a short distance.' 

So one afternoon the widow and Jack Lorimer rode over to 
the kennels at Exford and took tea with Arthur. Mrs. Neufam, 
who weighed fully 28 lbs. more than her escort, found the 
Fool * a sweet little horse — so quiet and easy-going.' All went 
ivell, too, upon the return journey, until they were within half 
a mile of Lorimer's quarters, when, as suddenly as lightning, 
the Fool squealed, humped his back, gave an instantaneous 
Abound, and deposited his fair burden on a heap of stones. The 
lady performed a summersault, exhibiting to Lorimer's horrified 
■eyes a well-filled pair of stockings ; for, though faultlessly 
garbed as ro the habit — which was badly torn — she was not 
otherwise costumed as riding ladies usually are. Alas ! the rent 
habit was not the worst of it. Mother-in-law elect bumped 
her head and bruised that part of her body whereupon she 
alighted. She was hurt, angry, and Wholly unnerved. As 
Jack told me afterwards, lamenting the unlucky occurrence, he 
hardly knew whether he would rather the mother or the 
daughter should have been the victim. 
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Later, he rode the Fool with the staghounds» and was 
l>iicked off in the field aboye the cottage at Cloutsham Ball ; 
-and later still, he wetit to meet the West Somerset at Raleigh's 
Cross. At the fixture, he took off his hat to a recently 
appointed chief. The Fool — previously as steady as a rock — 
without any warning, pot down his * mump ' head, gave a 
terrific goat-like plunge and leap, and sent our hero clean over 
his ears. Here was a nice introduction to a new Master! 

* To tell you the truth,' said .Lorimer, one day, subsequently, 
after the Fool had again put him down, by leaping sideways a 
small drain with the effort requisite to clear a river— * to tell 
you the truth, old fellow, I can't and won't ride this brute/ 
Accordingly, the Fool was sold — ^and sold well — to a man who 
•could and did back, manage, and shove along a really good 
little horse. 

The next season I found that Lorimer had been further 
shuffling his cards. I was introduced to King Tom, Sir Watkin, 
Cauliflower, and Oakeswell. For the present, we will consider 
the last-mentioned remarkable addition to a poor man's stud. 
I say * remarkable,' because this horse was absolutely sound, and 
had recently changed hands at three figures. How came Jack 
Lorimer with a hundred-pound hunter ? Thereby hangs a tale. 

There had come blazing upon the district an old college 
friend of Jack's — one Mr. Jones *of Warwickshire,' as he 
described himself: a millionaire, whose father had left him silver 
mines, islands. Colonial town lots, and a few railways in foreign 
parts, together with much hard cash. 

Jones, of Warwickshire, was ostentatious (he came down for 
-the season with twelve . horses, five men, some carriages, and 
forty pairs of boots) : he was generous, moreover. So, taking 
pity on his impecunious chum, he directed John White of 
Taunton to supply Lorimer with the best horse in his stables. 
This superb animal, which Jack designated Oakeswell, after 
Jones's place in Warwickshire, needs little detailed description. 
A brown horse with black points, 16 hands, he was a hand- 
some, fast, clever, well-mannered, shapely, * made,' snaffle-bit 
hunter — as near perfection as they produced them in those days. 

The very first morning after Oakeswell's arrival and 
•christening in champagne (Jones's), Lorimer, burning to ride 
such a gem, sent him on to Molland, where the staghounds 
-were due. As we hacked over the moors, Jack said, * I shall 
have a ride to-day. I shall let the begger go for all he is worth 
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with a light heart. No screws, shaky in front, to terrify a man 
galloping down-hill ; no rushing, pulling, bucking, trippings 
roaring poor man's mounts to-day, my boy 1 ' 

A big stag was well and truly harboured in West MoUand 
Woods by Miles. The deer broke betimes for the heights 
above. The tufters were promptly stopped, and the pack was 
laid on upon Cuzzicombe Moor. The line lay over Soggymoor 
and MoUand Down, and across Willingford Water and Hawk- 
ridge to the Barle ; Court Down, the Exe, and the vast Haddon 
coverts most probably to follow. 

The great hounds dashed sonorously through the long^ 
scent-carrying heather, and five hundred horses thudded in their 
wake. Lorimer sent Oakeswell along, close to the flying pink 
skirts of Arthur, with his shrill, quavering * Huic-a-hi 1 ' I saw 
our hero going like steam, breasting the heathery billows, and 
swishing the gorse as easily and swiftly as a swallow or a 
schooner. Then I saw him galloping with gay abandon down 
the steep slope to the Danesbrook (otherwise Willingford 
Water). Suddenly he crumpled. Oakeswell crossed his l^s 
and pecked. Two of those pecks mean utter grief. Had Jack 
been riding any other member of his curious collection, at the 
first peck he would have rolled himself off to right or left But,, 
as he told me afterwards, ' I trusted the horse — was determined 
to give Jones's present every chance.' Oakeswell pecked once — 
staggered — recovered himself— pecked again, and came down 
wallop, rolling over his rider, and finally lying, like the trunk of 
a tree, all across him. 

Several men quickly dismounted. One cried, * Sit on his 
head !' another shouted, * Where's Dr. Collyns ?' With some 
others (including Jones, of Warwickshire), I began to turn the 
horse over. At first we turned the wrong way, and were about 
to crush Jack under the whole weight of his very solid incubus ; 

but he yelled, * The other way, you idiots — not over my 

chest and head !' We were relieved to hear him swear. 

Four of us took the horse by a hoof each, and rolled him 
clear. Lorimer got up, bruised and shaken, but intact He 
mounted with assistance, and sailed after the now distant pack. 
Neither that day nor upon any of the many subsequent days that 
Oakeswell took his turn did that grand horse make another 
mistake. ' He's a clipper,* declared Jack when we got home 
that night, after killing the stag in the river at Hampton. A 
clipper decidedly he was. 
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Suffering as he did from a chronic * pain in the chest/ poor 
Lorimer had, besides Mr. Jones of Warwickshire, not a few 
kindly friends, though not one quite so actively liberal. The 
Master of the Devon and Somerset gave him Smallacombe, a 
rare little black horse, which had long carried Arthur well. 
Smallacombe, of course, was a past-master of his business. He 
was a hearty, vigorous old fellow, and could keep on tit-tupping 
along at his own pace for ever ; knew his way over the wettest 
part of the forest ; was very groggy downhill ; could climb and 
clamber like a cat or monkey ; was never tired, sick, nor sorry, 
and was a rare doer. Smallacombe's best days being long past, 
the bargain was that he was tp be returned to the ke^inel when 
finally done with ; an appropriate apotheosis being destined 
for him. 

I myself sold Lorimer a cheap horse — and I did not ' sell ' 
him. This was Sir Watkin, a character, an endless study ; in 
more senses than one neither Lorimer nor I ever got to the 
bottom of him. He was Welsh. He resembled Lord Douglas's 
old charger, in Marmion^ being 

* Prompt in his paces, cool and bold/ 

And, talking of chargers, reminds me that Sir Watkin would 
have nnade an ideal charger ; he would die rather than run 
away. Had I been handy when King Richard IH. was bid- 
ding his kingdom for a fresh mount, I might have made a good 
deal (strictly for cash) with Sir Watkin. As Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek said of his horse, so say I of this one, * He will 
bear you easily and reins well ;' also he made a noise. 

Cauliflower came out of a greengrocer's cart (whence his 
name). He was a red-roan cob — a miniature horse — typically 
shaped, and with glorious shoulders, crest, and neck, well 
ribbed up and strongly loined. Though he had never previ- 
ously seen or heard hounds, he entered immediately and fully. 
His banking in the Taunton Vale was hugely admired He was 
a dear little horse (vastly cheap at twelve sovs.), and, barring 
badly broken knees, was peerless. He revelled in hunting, was 
a sweet and lasting mount, and was peculiarly fitted for harriers 
and cramped work. 

Of a great black, raking, thorough-bred horse of Lorimer's I 
have a vivid recollection. Even now, 1 am lost in wonder at 
the hardihood which enabled Jack to risk his neck on such a. 
terror some three days a fortnight He was a magnificent 
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horse,. quite calculated to carry a heavy 'workman' across the 
Shires (indeed, we subsequently learned that he had done so, 
breaking the neck of the workmanlike * thruster,' his former 
owner, with the Pytchley or the Quorn). By qualified au- 
thorities he was judged fit to win the Grand National — if he 
could be kept in the course, on his legs, and legitimately 
beneath his jockey. And yet Paragon cost Lorimer only 
thirty guineas. *Ah-h!' you sibillate. Like other members 
of our poor man's stud, this animal was rechristened : Satan 
was the highly appropriate name conferred upon him. He had 
only one very great fault : the cause of disagreement between 
horse and/ider was a diversity of opinion as to the route to be 
taken in the hunting field ; the primary effect of which was such 
a prolonged and vigorous bout of bucking as is rarely witnessed 
in these islands ; the secondary one, * spilt ' you were for a 
bushel of ducats. 

Satan was an immensely powerful animal. He usually 
started buck-jumping when he was going downhill ; suddenly 
his nose was between his knees, his back was rounded like a 
hog's, and if you did not go, saddle and all, at the first 
saltation, he would continue the performance, with varia- 
tions, until you were so weary that you were positively 
thankful to feel yourself lying comfortably on the grass. Let 
him follow the hounds — Lorimer's plan (whether tufting, 
drawing, going to covert, or running), never attempting to 
turn aside from the line — and a sweeter and grander mount 
never looked through a double bridle; but, heavens! how 
discriminating you had to be if you would not provoke that 
lurking devil that did duty for the soul of that superb piece of 
horseflesh, yclept Satan ! 

Lorimer is older now — has come into his property. He does 
not ride the class of animal that characterised the poor man's 
stud. No longer well but dangerously carried, riding hard after 
the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, the Exmoor, Lord Ports- 
mouth's, and other west-country packs of foxhounds, or chasing 
moorland hares with the Q.H., the Minehead, the South Molton, 
or Sir John Amory's harriers, he now keeps a Midland pack of 
-* jelly dogs,' as he terms them ; and whether he hunts with those 
various establishments of crack foxhounds in his district or 
-carries the horn with his own little cry, he turns out invariably 
upon something good, costly, and safe. He has no use for * A 
Poor Man's Stud.' 
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THE GOLF GREEN-KEEPER'S REVENGE. 

By ROCKWOOD. 

f 

5N the land of cakes and kettles, *a rousing whid/ as 
Burns terms a well- told He, is at all times excusable 
if it be over a mere matter of sport. Nobody will be 
the loser if an angler adds half a pound to his biggest 
trout, and an extra brace returned as the bag for the twelfth of 
August is quite in the order of things, if they, like clever grouse, 
have succeeded in flying away, and are in the heather to be shot 
some other day. It is much the same with golf as with shooting 
and fishing, and ten yards to a drive always lends enchantment 
to the view the narrator of links fiction takes of his own capa- 
bilities. It is somewhat different as regards the use of strong 
expletives now so common on many courses, and there has of 
late been manifested a determined spirit to put it down. This, 
however, is not quite so easy a matter as it looks, even though 
* the Kirk ' itself gowffs almost every day in the week except 
Sundays. Strong language may not be essential to good play 
and the beating of existing records, but it seems to give at 
times a wonderful relief to the feelings- When a man has 
entered with his heavy iron upon an improving lease of a sand 
quarry, and is likely to remain there till next day, it is only 
natural that he should indulge in a forcible expression or two. 
Of course some nice alliterative words have been provided as 
substitutes for these, but, to put it in the language of a veteran 
professional who was persuaded to try them for a week, * It's 
a* verra weel smoking dried tea-leaves when there's no' a bit 
o' tobacco aboot, but it's puir, puir enjoyment to the real 
thing.' 

Amongst those who tried to do his best in preventing a too 
frequent use of * swear words ' was old Geordie Montrave, of 
Leven, a well-known Fifeshire course. The fact that Geordie 
had been made a Kirk elder had possibly something to do with 
his conversion, for there were those among the elder caddies 
who declared that at one time he was not so very particular as 
to choice of expressions, and sometimes still worked them off 
when irritated by an almost imperceptible movement of the 
chin. Still, they were not heard, and nobody had reason to 
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•complain. He used to declare that green-keeping would never 
be well conducted till every man that used foul words was like 
all other objectionable matter (and there were many cows grazed 
on the Leven Links), wheeled off in a barrow to the nearest 
' free coup.* Golfing professionals and caddies are now privileged 
parties in the making of strong observations, though we are 
afraid that if some of the so-called strong sayings of the latter, 
quoted frequently as specimens of Scotch wit, had been made in 
earnest to gentlemen thirty years ago, it would have brought 
the shaft of a club across their backs. Geordie's observations 
were of the dry sarcastic character, which, as Tam Simpson, 
further up the Fife shore, said, 'bit into you like the driven 
sand, when the March east winds were blawin'.' And he was 
practical, too, in many ways beside green-keeping and club- 
making was George. Some of the old Edinburgh Court of 
Session lawyers declared that he must have been a lineal de- 
scendant of those diplomatists who conducted the affairs of the 
kingdom of Fife in ancient times, so canny and clever, un- 
ostentatious and effective were his methods when he had a 
particular object in view. 

It so happened that whilst George was doing his best 
to clear the green of bad language, there came about the 
place a golfer from across the border who played a very 
excellent game. He hailed from Grimsby, the great head- 
quarters of deep-sea fishing, and his business on the Fife coast 
was to look after a fleet of steam trawlers in which he was largely 
interested. Somehow, just as angling has got associated with 
the telling of lies, deep-sea fishing, and everything thereto, has 
become identified with coarse and unpardonable language ; 
Billingsgate, as everybody knows, being associated with foul 
tongues, Gilbert Grimble, Esq., managing director of the 
North Coast Trawling Company, had been bred in the trade, 
and was very proud of it. ' I have come of a self-made stock,' 
he used to declare, somewhat consequentially, * and there's a bit 
on the make yet. My grandfather wheeled his own barrow, my 
father soon had ten barrows and a boat, and now I have ten of 
the best boats ever sailed out of Grimsby.* All this interlarded 
copiously with strong and altogether unnecessary adjectives and 
adverbs. Geordie liked him not. To begin with, the particular 
boats of his fleet broke the Sabbath-day by leaving for the 
fishing-grounds early on the Sunday evenings. Then there was 
ihe language, which was certainly very coarse indeed, and often 
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apparently used to put the old man off his play when he was 
taking part in a foursome against him. 

' It's ma candid opinion/ said the latter on one occasion at 
the close of a match, * that ye just do this to tak' a mean 
advantage of an elder o' the Kirk like me, and that ye wadna' 
have the slightest regard for the claith itself/ 

This only brought the answer that if the man inside the 
cloth could not stand a hot word or two, he was of small use 
for his business. 

Geordie Montrave^s teeth were on edge, *Hech me!' said 
he to himself, * and Til find a man fit for his business, and for 
you too, ma roarin' buckie !' 

About a week after this, when the course was in splendid 
order, the old man introduced us to a tall, swarthy young fellow 
in black, whom he addressed as *the Missionary.' His real 
designation was the Reverend Duncan Mac Briar, and he acted 
as ' helper and successor ' to some venerable divine in a kirk off 
the Edinburgh g^ass-market. He had come for a golfing holi- 
day to the old place, he said, where he had spent many of his 
happiest days ten years ago. As luck would have it— or was it 
an arrangement of old George's ? — ^an old college friend of his 
arrived on the same happy errand. He hailed from St. Andrews, 
and belonged to that division of the old grey town which an old 
native caddie described as * faur ower clever to be any use to 
themsels, and no' clever enough to be of any guid to the 
world in general.* Awkward, splay-footed in fact, he was to 
a degree which would have broken the heart of the modern 
Yankee golf-teacher, with his stern ' right-toe-in ' commands and 
the like. A rum *un to look at, I found, however, ere the day 
was over, that he was a good one to gowff ; Geordie did not put 
it too mildly when he said, * To be daft, clean daft, he plays as 
guid gowff as ever I hae seen.' And he added, sotto voce^ * When 
he bracks oot into his poetry, he's whyles gey sair on his oppo- 
nent's game.' So he was a poet. Ah, well ! we were all aware 
<A the fact that Grimble detested nothing so much as poetry ; 
or, indeed, anything of a sentimental turn. 

The latter, it so happened, had an English friend staying 
with him, who was also an excellent golfer, and it was not long 
before a foursome was arranged. Though open wagering does 
not suit the black Presbyterian cloth, no difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting the stakes fixed at a five-pound note, which 
was exclusive of our own sovereign and one for the green^ 
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keeper. Grimble was a very bad loser, aiid we knew he would 
play for all he was worth, and swear for as much more,, if it 
suited him, rather than lose his money." 

In tovely autumn weather the poet drove off from the tee, a 
fine telling swing carrying him straight and far up the course. 
Grimble*s partner, who was' also something in the fish trade, a 
tall, taciturn man, with little to say in good, bad, or indifferent 
language, followed, but hooking a little, left his partner with an 
ugly bad lie into the roots of some brent. Grimble gave us a 
fair sample of Billingsgate to^ begin with, but it did not seem to 
have very much effect on the parson, who only smiled. 
Eventually the fishmongers lost the hole, and the parson had the 
honour, much evidently to the joy of Geordie's * daft ane,' who 
broke suddenly into poetry, by a wild parody on the tragic 
border ballad of * The Dowie Dens of Yarrow.' Perhaps it was 
all meant, delivered as it was with occasional dramatic effects 
and waving of the particular club used, for Grimble, who evinced 
his displeasure in his own fashion. The snatches were given 
out in verses at a time : like, 

* When they'd been drinkin' o' their dram, close by the inn-house ingle,. 
They made a paction twixt them twa. next day to play a single. 
Oh ! win' that blaws frae sunny sooth, blaw gently, true, and kindly, 
And blaw my ball to that hole mooth we're playing for so blindly.' 

It may have been the irritation caused by this that made 
Grimble * foozle ' his putt when the second hole seemed at his 
mercy, and give his opponents an unexpected half 

The poet having the honour, drove off another nice straight 
ball for the third, falling behind in a tragic manner whilst telling 
us: — 
*For lang he drives and hard he strives, and he fechts for life fu' 

sairly ; 
And win he could if his foeman would but play the game fu' fairly. 
But it's five he's taen, he's to play again, and he scarce gets down in 

seeven, 
And his heart is wae for that weary day on the Dowie Links o' 
Leven.' 

Poetry or no poetry, it is* a well-contested game, however, bgth 
sides driving and putting up to the best match play of the green^ 
few chances indeed being thrown away. 

Starting from the last hole, both were even, and Grimble 
felt fairly confident of success, all the more so when he saw his 
Opponent hook his ball and come into rough ground on the left,. 
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whilst his own was all right for distance and direction. The 
poet made amends with his ' brassie/ to some extent, but the 
fishing partner backed up his golfing partner well. Eventually, 
they lay in five, about two feet from the hole, with the missionary 
to play the ' like ' across quite ten yards of very indifferent green. 
The odds seemed quite thirty to one against him, and I had 
fully made up my mind to part with my sovereign, taking a 
little consolation out of the fact that- I had a good, well-fought 
fight for my money. Grimble was already, with two buttons 
of his waistcoat open, rolling in anticipated victory. There was 
a slight breeze blowing against the player, which did not make 
matters look more easy. A smart stroke of the cleek, and the 
ball rolled up to and round the lip of the hole, outside of which 
it would have remained but for a favouring puff of wind which 
gently pushed it in. For the first time strong language failed 
the fishmonger. Any one, however, could see that he was in a 
boiling-hot passion. His wrath was not appeased when the 
missionary stepping forward said, in most friendly and 
conciliatory tones, * Really, Mr. Grimble, you were unlucky to 
meet me in my best form ; indeed, I really never played such 
a game in my life. You see, Mr. Grimble, it is all like this. 
When they were forming the railway here, there was a terribly 
rough gang of navvies about the place, who were wont to use 
the most horrible language. Their huts were all built on Lady 
A.'s land, and her ladyship got me to come down, being then a 
young lad home from college, to act as missionary. Many a 
happy day I had on the links here with old George, and to-day 
every comer and hazard put me in mind of olden times. What 
helped me most in my play, however, and brought back Auld 
Lang Syne so vividly, was your language. Indeed, I can assure 
you, I have never heard anything like the same language since I 

toiled amongst those horrible navvies, and ' 

But Grimble would wait to hear no more, for he saw the old 
gfreen-keeper approaching to ascertain the result, and with one 
wild exclamation — it proved his farewell one — he walked away> 
followed by his partner. 

* And did the " claith " stand it then ? ' asked the old green- 
keeper, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

* Oh, the ** claith " stood it all right ; but it might have gone 
against us if the fishing-smack canvas had been able to stand up 
to the poetry,* was the reply. * As it is we only got home by a 
lucky long steel putt.' 

VOL. XX. P 
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We did not see Grimble much after that The lowclr Scotti^ 
iishing-grounds he declared had been quite trawled out, and he 
shifted his fleet up to the Moray Firth. 

Some say, however, that he was afraid to face the old green- 
. keeper, who certainly did not fail to let the story of his defeat 
lack publicity for want of the telling. 




CURIOSITIES OF THE CHASE, 

By Harold Macfarlane. 

|OME little time ago the ubiquitous motor driver, 
who has already invaded the hunting field, with the 
probable result that ere long some of his race will 
be in at . more ' deaths ' than is desirable, recently 
flooded his special organs with the tidings that he saw in 
Cheshire a church door having above it a carved inscription 
^ The Gate of Heaven,' which bore an intimation to the effect 
that ' This door will be closed until further notice.' It is doubt- 
less due to this policy of the closed door, which is practically 
the only method of preventing tramps using the sacred edifice 
as a doss-house, that has hitherto, except on the rarest occa- 
sionSfe saved our churches from the incursions of Reynard, who, 
however, .sought sanctuary at Broughton Astley church about 
three years ago, when an intercession service was being held for 
our troops in South Africa. In place of finding a refuge in the 
sacred building, the same proved in the end to be the cause of 
Reynard's undoing, for the hounds at his heels quickly caught 
and killed him ere he could make his exit 

Unlike the majority of churches, schools, however, are by no 
means exempt from incursions from Master Reynard. Indeed, 
-few establishments are. The Keythorpe pack, better known as 
Mr. Femie's hounds, for instance, on one occasion, it has been 
stated, went so far as to kill in the grounds of a lunatic asylum 
near Leicester ; while the winter before last saw at Wilmersdorf, 
a suburb of Berlin, a fox, closely pursued by hounds make for the 
platform of an electric tramcar and hide under the seat, a policy 
that proved most successful, for the pack streamed past the car, 
irom which the fox, when dislodged, made good its escape. 
In the Museum attached to the Blue Coat School stands a 
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stuffed and misguided fox that probably came to London in a 
truss of hiaiy that was unloaded in Smithfield Market, and gave, 
before it was bereft of its internal machinery, the scholars of 
that ancient seat of learning a fine though short run in Newgate 
Street. Apart from a fairly fast run in Fleet Street, Salisbury 
Court, and Salisbury Square three years ago after a fox 
eventually run to earth beneath the speaker's chair at * Ye Old 
Cogers* Hall,' that slipped from the leash in which a well-known 
dog-trainer held it, no fox-hunt, it is believed, has enlivened the 
London streets of late. One of the race, however, was seen in 
the Strand a few years ago, but as it was carried by a lady, it 
was presumably tame and a pet. 

Trowbridge and Kidderminster, however, have been more 
fortunate, for at the former place recently the Duke of Beau- 
fort's hounds killed in a populous part of the town, after an 
exciting chase in its streets ; and at the latter, in July, 1900, the 
Dogs' Home — of all places — received as an inmate a fox that 
had been commandeering poultry in a pen near the borough, 
and, having lost its way apparently, was about to ask a police- 
man to direct it to its lair, when the latter elected to have a run 
without hounds, which ended in the fox hoisting the white flag in 
Coventry Street. This is not the only instance of the * force ' 
•enjoying a private run, inasmuch as in the course of last summer 
a policeman had the felicity of pursuing a hare along Park 
Road, Bolton. The fleetness of the hare can be gathered from 
the fact that the force, who never fail to arrest the progress of 
motor cars proceeding from thirty to forty miles an hour (police 
time), were in this instance unable to effect its capture, though 
they proved more successful in the case of a young fox observed 
last summer to be chasing cats in a densely populated part of 
Halifax, for one of the local constables seized the intruder 
and forthwith charged him at the police station. 

One of the latest instances of the tender interest taken 
by Reynard in the pursuit of learning, an interest which he 
usually evinces when the pursuers of the genus Vulpes are close 
at his pads took place two years last January in the country 
hunted by the Glamorganshire hounds. Having led the pack a 
pretty and extended dance over the moorland from St. Donatts 
to the hamlet of Llandough, Reynard, when hard pressed, 
crossed a stream, cleared a churchyard wall, scurried down several 
streets, and finally leaped through the window of the Grammar 
■School at Cowbridge, thereby creating an exciting diversion. 
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not to mention stampede, but only to be dispatched by the 
closely following hounds in the scullery of the establishment. 

The example set by this window-piercing fox was, it will be 
recalled, followed by a stag, closely pursued by the huntsman of 
Surrey Staghounds a year last April, when the frightened animal 
burglariously effected an entry into the smoking-room of Mr. 
Burroughs' residence, the Elms, at Seal, and, finding no refup^e 
in that apartment or in the drawing-room, eventually sought a 
sanctuary in the butler's pantr}% where it found itself, figu- 
ratively speaking, in quite as hot water as the fox literally did 
that ran in January, 1902, into a back kitchen at Ragley Hall,, 
the seat of the Marquis of Hertford, when it sprang upon the 
furnace, and then dived into the almost boiling soapy water 
in which a woman was washing clothes. 

Some time ago the bathers at a Stockholm swimming 
establishment were startled by the sudden appearance of an 
otter who, hotly pursued by hounds, had taken refuge in the 
building, and finding his native element in some profusion had 
plunged into their midst. This incident of a pleasure resort 
being invaded by the quarry of a hunt, recalls a famous run 
that took place in the I-eicester district two years last January, 
when both the county cricket ground at Aylestone and the 
county racecourse near Oadby, in the course of the run were 
visited by the same pack of hounds but not by the same fox. 
That it was not Reynard's fault that he was 'caught and 
bowled ' on the cricket pitch can be gauged from the fact that 
thrice he attempted to scale the wall, but on each occasion his 
pursuers effected a pretty catch on the boundary, and the 
unfortunate Vulpes Alopex having had reason to envy the 
fabled fox, ivho boasted no brush, thrice, seeing that that 
appendage was the cause of his downfall, succumbed to the 
inevitable, who, by the way, speedily found another member 
of his race, slipped its field at the racecourse and vanished 
into the dusk. Eventually by the light of the moon the pack 
was rounded up some distance away from their starting-pointy 
with the exception of one member, who turned up at the kennels 
the following morning covered with blood, and with a head so 
scarred and bitten as to require no further certificate of the 
fact that he had attended to the last rites of his quarry. 

The vulpine hero of a season or two back owed his 
notoriety chiefly to his colour or rather to the lack of it, for 
he was snow-white in hue. This remarkable fox first saw the 
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light near Billericay, in the spring of 1899, and on the first 
occasion of the Essex Union hounds getting on its scent 
managed to evade capture; three years last March, however^, 
this albino fox had the mortification to be coursed and 
subsequently killed by an ordinary dog. It has now earned 
that brand of immortality furnished by the art of the taxi- 
dermist, a fate that a certain Reynard de Wet deserved, but 
did not receive, on account of the strategy he displayed when 
run to a standstill some time ago near Launde Abbey, in 
Leicester. The fox in question observing that a man ploughing 
with three horses abreast was occupied with the horses' heads 
sought the cover afforded by the ploughshare against which 
and right in the ground it crouched, a policy more daring than 
that usually attributed to the race; though a very bold De 
VV^ettian raid was successfully carried out by another fox in 
February, 1900, near Lord Congleton's preserves, near Maryboro', 
Queen's County. 

On this occasion, the quarry sought by the sportsmen 
witnessing the incident was not a fox, but a rabbit or two, the 
scene of the encounter being the pleasure-grounds of the house. 
A woodcock being flushed, however, it was promptly brought 
down, and when the successful shot was about to pick up his 
prize, the aforementioned reynard dashed out of an ambush 
-formed by a clump of laurels, snapped it up, and retired to his 
fastness together with his booty, without any casualties. 

Although the credit of the raid was given to a fox, it is 
<iuite likely that the same should have been awarded to a vixen, 
an example of whose successful catering was strikingly illustrated 
recently when a man put in an appearance at Telemarken 
with the mortal remains of a vixen and two cubs that he had 
slain in a manner, perhaps, that had better remain unspecified, 
but one that was not altogether dissimilar to that by which 
the curator of the Middlesborough Park was authorised by the 
Town Council to remove a fox, whose raids on the geese and 
-water-fowl of that pleasuance was represented by a claim of 
3/. ijs.y which was forwarded to the Cleveland Hunt, who 
preferred not to entertain it. Madame Reynard, when she met 
her demise, was evidently returning from a successful raid 
upon a convoy : at all events^ she is reported to have returned 
to her earth, bearing with her eleven small capercailzie, packed, 
together with a mouse, in between the wings of a full-grown hen. 

The plucky attempt of a hare to escape from the Yarmouth 
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Harriers at Bacton, on the coast, by leaping from the crest of 
the cliff to the beach, a distance of sixty feet, at the expense of 
a broken 1^, and, notwithstanding the disablement, swimming 
out to sea, and the exciting incident of a stag dashing through 
Blackburn in March, 1900, and standing at bay in the large 
lake, with the pack of the Pendle Hunt in close pursuit, both 
deserve mention. The case of the fox that, seeking refuge in 
the chimney of a house at Woodhouse Eaves, Leicestershire, 
was dislodged by removing the chimney-pot and dropping- 
bricks down, and the incident that took place at WiUough- 
bridge in Staffordshire must also not be omitted. 

On the occasion, a few years ago, of the meet of the 
North Stafford Hounds, at their residence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coghill provided a cold collation for the field, the said 
refreshment being placed in a large summer-house in the 
grounds. Until the guests entered the building all went 
well ; but over the disappointment evinced when they found 
that the hounds had already drawn the 'cover,' and that the 
luncheon was non est, a veil, perhaps, had better be drawn. 
Doubtless, many conjectures were made with regard to the 
cause of the disaster ; but with so many examples of the 
astuteness of the 'fox before us, it can scarcely be doubted that 
it was the carefully thought-out plan of some old stager, who 
had led the pack thither, knowing full well that after the meal 
was demolished the hounds would be completely incapacitated 
from a hunting point of view, and that he would be left in 
peace. 



WITH ROD AND GUN ON THE MARSHES. 

By M. Burton-Durham. 

fE there any ten-pound jack-fish hinter big ode fleet, 
did ye say, master? Why, I tell *ee we mashmen 
reckons a ten-pound jack-fish a diddy little sprat/ 
'Ah, you reckon a ten-pound pike a diddy little 
sprat, do you, Thorogood ? Well, do you take your net down to 
the round pound and get some nice lively bait, and Til show 
you how to catch some of your sprats to-morrow.' 

The above interesting and learned conversation between the 
bailiff of a certain East-coast marshland island and the writer 
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was held, on one Ka'rd^ frosty morning" last winter, in the 
roughly furnished sitting-^room of the old-fashioned homestead^ 
that had been set apart from the rest of the rooms for the use 
of the owner of R ly island and his shooting friends. 

For three whole weeks had I sojourned on that tiny sea* 
washed island, waging war against the wildfowl for which it is 
very justly noted, my sole companions the old red-headed 
bailiff, his wife, and family of nine children of various ages, and 
a more uncouth family of marshmen and women it would be 
hard to find between John o* Groats' and Land's End. 

A wild, rugged spot for a civilised person to live on for an3r 

length of time is R ly island, situate as it is seven miles 

away from the nearest village, and that village approachable 
only at low tide by a road beaconed out along a vast expanse of 
yellow, treacherous sands and blockgrounds. For many miles 
the sands stretch away to south, east, and west, and the thunder 
of , the North-Sea rollers breaking upon them is heard from the 
island like the distant firing of heavy artillery. 

I have remarked that the inhabitants of R ly are tin- 

couth ; but they are worse than uncouth — in fact, they are but 
little better civilised than were their forefathers, the ancient 
Britons. True, in lieu of woad and skins they clothe themselves in 
fustian, and may therefore be allowed to class themselves a notch, 
above their ancient progenitors. Born and bred on the marshes,, 
neither Thorogood, his wife, nor one of their interesting and 
numerous offspring could either read, 'rite or 'rithmetic ; indeed^ 
I do not believe that any member of the family — barring Mrs* 
T., who, in early girlhood, once journeyed as far as Norwich- 
had ever wandered beyond the limits of the village of W g^ 

to which Thorogood paid exactly twelve monthly visits per 
annum for the double purpose of purchasing provisions iind of 
getting right royally drunk. As for Mrs. Thorogood, well, I will 
quote her own words : * Why, me, master, I ain't been furderer 
nor the road beacons for over ten year, and I don't want that I 
should. R — -ly be good enough for the ode man and me and 
the young 'uns, and as long as we can. keep the pot a-biling and 
get our bit o' baccy' (my charming hostess weighed nearly 
twenty stone and smoked like a chimney) * what .more do us 
want ? Drat your fal-de*ral towns. I goed hinter Norwich once 
with me ode fayther when I wor a nipper no bigger nor young 
Sarey ' (/>., Sarah) * there, and worn't I holy wonderful glad to- 
get back to the mashes agin ; them ' (pointing to some highly 
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coloured scriptural prints hanging on the kitchen wall) ' be some 
gays I brought back with me, but what they means I never could 
make out/ &c. . 

But to hark forrard to the gist of my yam. As before 
stated, I had spent three weeks amongst the fowl, which 
literally swarmed in the fleets and dykes of the island, and 
such exceptional sport had I enjoyed that I had become almost 
surfeited with the killing of mallard, widgeon, teal, and pochard* 
single-handed, and was busily engaged packing my kit-bag that 
I might make an early start for London and civilisation the next 
day, when suddenly Tommy, one of the bailiflf's younger sons, 
burst into my room hugging a beautiful hen-pike of about nine- 
pound weight. 

'Where on earth did you get that fish from ?' I cried, some- 
what excitedly, perhaps, for I had not the remotest idea that 
there were any fish to be caught in the island beyond eels and 
small Prussian carp, which I knew were to be found in some of 
the dykes and fleets. 

* In the gert ode fleet by the sea-wall Gie I a shillin* for 
'un, master.* 

* Are there many pike in the fleet. Tommy?* 

*Aye, \l\xy pipes yow means jack-fish ; there are hundreds o' 
the varmints. But gie I a shillin' for this 'un, and Til get 'ee some 
more to take back to Lunnon with you.' 

* I will give you a shilling to keep away from the water/ I 
xeplied, handing the young beggar a brand-new coin, which he 
immediately * christened ' and tied up in a piece of old blanket 
that acted the double purpose of handkerchief and cravat ; then 
he ran away to send his father to me. 

After listening to the old man's yarns of * diddy little sprats,' I 
sent him ofl'with a ' silver hook' and a small drag-net to catch 
some bait from a small pond lying near the centre of the 
marshes in which I had noticed a number of small Prussian 
carp, while I set to work to manufacture a rod from a long 
bamboo, rings from a piece of stout copper wire, and a line 
from a fifty-hook band (/.^., a long line set by East-coast fisher- 
men on the sands for flat-fish, eels, &c.) of. fine but strong flax. 
Fortunately, in the pocket of my kit-bag I found an old fly- 
book, and, as good luck had it, not only sufficient gimp from 
-which to make a trace, but also a double pike-hook and a 
baiting-needle lay between the scaly, yellow parchment leaves of 
the dear old book. 
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Long before my rod-making job was finished; Thorogood 
returned with a bucket of nice-sized Prussian carp. 

It was, however, too late to think of tryin^^ for the pike 
that evening, and, telling the bailiff to keep the bait indoors, 
as it was freezing hard, I 'spatchcocked' a partridge for 
supper, and turned in on the camp bedstead, beyond the end of 
which my legs projected about six inches — most uncomfortable 
when the water is freezing in one's washing-basin — to dream I 
Mfas sitting down to a dish of ten-pound sprats. 

The next morning I was awakened by a loud banging of 
knuckles on my door, and the musical voice of Thorogood 
shouting, * Lend I yer big gun, master. There be a 'ell of a lot 
of ode shellies in the creek.' 

Years ago my dear old Uncle Jack used to say to me, * Never 
lend your gun, razor, or wife ' (wife was a sort of after-tjiought, I 
believe — I have heard my Aunt Jane used to wear the breeches), 
* and never go anywhere without a bit of string, a knife, and a 
guinea in your pocket, my boy.' 

I have always endeavoured to act up to my uncle's advice as 
regards the gun, razor, knife, and string part of the business, 
I have never yet possessed such a luxury as a wife, and as to 
guineas — well, to put it as briefly as possible, * they are not in 
circulation nowadays.' In any case, 1 did not lend my 4-bore 
to the bailiff, but, jumping into my clothes, I joined that 
worthy on the sea-wall, and, looking towards the mouth of the 
-creek, discovered that the * 'ell of a lot of shellies ' consisted of a 
small paddling of some dozen shielduck resting on the tide at 
about sixty yards' range from the sea-wall. 

* Gie I the gun, master, and I'll show 'ee the way to knock 
j^onder varmints about,' coolly remarked the red-headed little 

marshman, as he collared hold of the barrels of the gun to take 
it from me. 

* I see you hanged first !' was all I allowed myself to utter. 

* Well, go for 'un yourself, and miss the 'ole blamed lot,' 
sulkily returned Thorogood, as he disappeared into the home- 
stead, slamming the door behind him. 

Having made a landmark of a stunted thombush growing on 
the embankment at a point almost opposite the fowl, I crept 
quietly along the base of the wall on the marsh side until I 
arrived at the bush. Then came the most difficult part of the 
stalk, for the face of the wall was covered with a sheet of ice, 
and at the least sound I knew the shielduck would be off. 
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Inch by inch and foot by foot I worked my way steadily 
upward, until, after what appeared to me to have been quite an 
age of crawling, I found my head on a level with the top of the 
sea-wall, and, cautiously peering through the twigs of the thorn* 
bush, surveyed the open creek before me. 

But where were the shielducks? Flown, vanished like a 
dream, and yet I could have sworn I was as silent as a cat 
during the stalk. 

The cause of the sudden disappearance of the fowl soon 
became apparent, however, for lined up like a small regiment 
of soldiers along that part of the sea-wall facing, the homestead 
I saw the whole of the Thorogood family, evidently enjoying 
to the full the discomfort of ' the bloke from Lunnon ; ' and,, 
although the charming group of marshmen were too far away 
from my standpoint to enable me to note the expression of 
their comely faces, I felt convinced that one and all were 
convulsed with laughter at my expense. 

It was useless, however, to cry over spilt milk, and muttering 
blessings towards marshmen generally and the Thorogoods in 
particular, I slid down the sea-wall and returned to my room to 
breakfast. 

The meal finished, I took my improvised rod and tackle,, 
together with my favourite old twelve-bore * Cogswell and 
Harrison * and cartridges, in case fishing should prove slack,, 
and half emptying the bait bucket of water, handed it to Tommy 
to carry, and we struck a bee-line towards the big fleet which 
lay at the far end of the island. 

Upon arriving at the fleet, I found that in several parts the 
water was covered with a thin sheet of cat-ice; there were 
plenty of open holes, however, and having noticed a likely* 
looking spot about a quarter of a mile from the head of the 
fleet, I commenced to rig up my tackle as well as I was able 
without winch, &c. 

* How deep is the fleet in the middle, Tommy ? * I inquired 
of the young marshman who stood grinning by my side, as I 
operated on a particularly lively and slimy carp with the 
baiting-needle. 

* There ba'int no bottom to it so faither do say.' 

' Nonsense, my lad, how on earth could these reeds grow 
if there was no bottom to the fleet i ' 

* I tell 'ee faither do say there ba'int none, and he ought 
to know I reckon.' 
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What an oracle is a father in the eyes of his children, 
even though he be the most ignorant marshman that ever 
tumbled into a dyke. 

Hardly had I dropped my bait into the middle of the 
fleet when the float — a big cask-bung — commenced bobbing 
and twisting about in the water as though possessed of a 
thousand devils. 

•There is no pike about that gentleman/ I ejaculated, as 
I took up the rod to strike, after allowing ample time for the 
fish to gorge the bait. Swish ! and I was into him ; but, as 
I struck, the silver belly and snake-like head of an enormous 
eel appeared for a moment of time on the surface. 

* Whoy, yewVe got a gert ode eel, nigh big as the conger 
w'at comed ashore on the sands last spring tides, master. 
Whew! don't her kick neither/ 

' Her ' did kick, like an unbroken mule, for quite ten 
minutes and then she caved in, and the biggest fresh-water eel 
it had ever been my luck to catch lay on the bank of the 
fleet, and in less time than it takes to write the great slimy 
brute had so twisted and knotted up my line that it took me 
over half an hour to unravel the tangle. Seven pounds did that 
silver-bellied monster weigh, and as I remarked before it was 
the heaviest of its species I had ever caught, or am likely to 
catch again. 

Having cleared my tackle, I chose the biggest and liveliest 
bait I could find in the bucket, and, moving a little farther along 
the bank, I again made a cast into the middle of the fleet. 

Scarcely had the bait disappeared into the depths of the 
black, peaty-looking water, when my young companion (I had 
sent him up to the homestead to get my tobacco pouch) came 
up to me at the double with the news that, * vour ode broad* 
bills ' (shoveller ducks), had dropped into the round pool 

Telling Tommy to watch the rod, but upon no pretence 
whatever to handle it, I took my gun, and putting in a couple 
of No. 3's, walked along to the head of the fleet, clambered over 
the sea-wall, and began the stalk along the saltings, which ran 
from the creek right up to the base of the sea-wall. 

Suddenly a curlew, rose from a muddy gut within thirty 
yards of me, and uttering shrieks of alarm, loud enough to give 
warning of my presence to all the fowl in the neighbourhood, 
he went over to the next island. 

How my trigger-finger itched to send a dose of shot after 
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that screeching feathered hooligan, l>ut I refrained from pulling 
at him, for a shot at shovellers does not fall to the lot of the 
wildfowler every day in the season. 

Having walked about half a mile across the salts, I came to 
a slight break in the w^ll, at which point Tommy informed me 
I should be well within shot of the pond. 

Cautiously pushing my gun before me, I climbed up the face 
of the embankment on all fours, and, taking off my cap, peered 
through ihe long rank grass growing on the crown, when to 
my joy I discovered all four shovellers bunched together in 
the middle of the pond, at about forty yards' range. 

' One barrel should account for the lot,* I inwardly ejaculated, 
and quietly, inch by inch, I pushed my gun over the top of 
the wall, and still keeping my head well covered behind the 
long grass, I took aim and pulled. Click ! ' Curse it — a miss- 
fire ! ' Up went the head of a fine drake, whose quick ear 
heard that ominous click, and, uttering a warning quack to his 
-fellows, he sprang like a teal from the water — too late, however, 
for the next moment he crumpled up like an old glove to the 
contents of my second barrel, and a young drake in immature 
plumage also dropped with a wing down to the same chaise. 
The remaining couple flew seawards with a great to-do, and 
were soon lost to view behind the headland of the island. 

Hurrying down to the pond, I found tht old drake lying 
paddles upward where he had dropped, but not a sign could 
I see of the winged bird. Suddenly, however, my attention 
was attracted by a circle of air-bubbles rising amongst a growth 
of water-plants within a few yards of where I was standingi 
and upon closer examination I discovered a black object, which 
I at once recognised as being the broad bill peculiar to the 
shoveller duck, poking up amongst the weeds. Putting a 
cartridge in my gun, I walked a little way back from the bank 
of the pond, and aiming a little below the black object, I fired, 
and up bobbed the bird, stone dead. 

Still, the duck had to be gathered, and after hunting round 
for a few minutes, I came across a broken sheep-hurdle, and 
wrenching away the top bar, fastened the end of a piece of 
string (moral, never be without a bit of string, &c.) to the 
middle of the bar, threw the apparatus out just beyond the birds, 
and so dragged each out in turn. 

An unearthly kind of yell suddenly reached my ears, and 
looking in the direction of the fleet, I saw. Tommy waving his 
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cap like a madman with one hand, and hauling away at my 
rod with the other. 

Taking ditch and dyke in my stride — and some of them 
were yawners — I ran acro^ the marshes as though his Satanic 
Majesty was behind. 

'Thought I told you not to touch the rod, Tommy?' I 
remarked to the boy, who appeared half-scared out of his wits. 

* I knows 'ee did, mister, but that gert old jack-fish would 
have pulled the rod into the fleet if I hadn't a taken howd of 
it/ and then lowering his voice almost to a whisper, he added, 
' Lord, I be afeared o' the masterful ode varmint, for he comed 
at me open-jawed like a mad dawg ! ' 

That there was a heav>' fish at the end of my line I was 
convinced, and during one or two mad rushes he made across 
the fleet, I was fearful that my not over-powerful bamboo rod 
would go smash ; but after playing the fish very quietly and 
carefully for some twenty minutes or so, I hauled it into the 
shallow, shelving bank of the fleet the most hideous specimen 
of a pike I had ever seen. The fish scaled a few dunces over 
17 lbs. ; but had it been in anything like condition, it would 
doubtless have weighed very much more. Judging from the 
size of the head and length of the teeth, the pike must have 
been of great age, and I was not surprised that the little 
marshman was ' afeared of that gert ode jack-fish,' for an uglier 
brute it would have been hard to find. 

Between the hours of 8 a.m. and i p.m. I landed nine jack 
from the big fleet, all of which, however, with the exception of 
the seventeen-pounder, proved 'marshmen's sprats,' for the 
biggest of them only scaled 7| lbs. 

The last fish run would, I believe, have proved a second 
' mad dawg ' had he been landed, but the poor old bamboo went 
* bust ' at a very early stage of the encounter, and the big fish 
went off", carrying, with him more lead, steel, gimp, and flax 
than he would have been able to digest in a month of Sundays. 

That same afternoon I left R ly Island and its in- 
habitants in the only conveyance obtainable, viz., an old 
tumbril-cart drawn by a skittish grey mare, rising twenty-three 
years, and three hours later, well laden with fish and fowl, 
I found myself standing on Liverpool Street Railway Station. 
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PEGGY AND THE PIG. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF SOME * MERRY EXILES 

By Venour Davidson. 

* See how he flashes his fiery eye, 
Ready to charge, to cut — and to die. 
Oh, a boar that can charge like flash of blade 
Is the pluckiest brute God ever made.' 

Old Pig-sticking Song, 

my wife and her sister, Peggy Champion, Bertie 
Moore, and myself were sitting at dinner one 
evening during the first cold weather after the 
regiment moved to Meerut, I broached the subject 

of an invitation only received that afternoon. 

' Kid,' I said, * there's going to be a big party at Jodhpur the 

week after next, and the Maharaja wants us all to come over. 

There'll be two or three days' pig-sticking, and a big shocjj and 

some polo, and several dances. A lot of people are going, and 

we can kick up our heels generally for a week.* 

* Oh, Ranny ! ' she exclaimed, * that would be jolly ; but I 
can't leave baby, can I ? You must take P^gy, though.' 

' Me take Peggy by myself } Not much,' I retorted. Peggy 
snorted. • My dear child,' I continued, in calmer accents, * we 
really can't have all our fun spoilt by that blessed youngster ; 
please don't let us get old before our time. May I remind you 
again that I married you as a companion for myself, and not 
as a nursery-maid. Nonsense, dear child, you can get some one 
to come and live in the house while we are away, or else send 
the " butcha "* over to Mrs. Vansittart ; she'll be delighted to 
have him, and he'll be as right as rain. You've got to come, 
Kid, so there's an end of it.' 

* Oh, Ranny, I should love it,' she replied, ' if you really 
think it would be all right. Do you remember the fun we had 
there that week in ,'94 ? Peggy dear, you will enjoy it' 

* I am sure I shall,' said that young lady, with glistening 
eyes. 

' Dear Mrs. Ranald,' put in Bertie, ' to calm your anxieties 

* Child. 
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ive'U ^end up a special guard from the lines to look after the 
hope of the house/ 

'Then, that's all settled/ I exclaimed with satisfaction. 
"* There are only ourselves going from the regiment, I think ; 
Bertie and I were together when Jodhpur asked us, and he was 
most pressing about you and Peggy. Wasn't he, Bertie ? But 
the Gores are going, and one or two other Meerut people. We 
are to find our way to Jaipur on Sunday week, and there will be 
a special train there to take the whole party to Jodhpur. Peggy, 
dear girl, I can promise you the height of divarsion/ 

*Yes, I can assure you, Miss Champion,* continued Bertie 
Moore, as he proceeded to enumerate all the attractions which a 
young lady of taste and discernment might find to occupy her 
during the week in prospect 

Peggy Champion had come out with us to India the year 
before. I had had to give up a month of my furlough and 
•come out hot-foot at the commencement of the Tirah show, and 
while I wa3 cooling down for six months with a column up the 
Kurrain, the sisters and the baby settled down in Lucknow, and, 
from all I can gather, amused themselves very tolerably indeed. 
Peggy was two years younger than her sister, and very like her 
in outward seeming ; some people might call her prettier, and, 
if one may judge from the attention she received, they may 
possibly have been right. She certainly had a way with her 
which appeared irresistible to all sorts and conditions of men. 
She was a pretty horsewoman, and could hold her own with 
most women ; but never had the nerve and pluck and judgment 
of the Kid. During the cold weather aforesaid passed in 
Lucknow, I was given to understand that she was considerably 
run after, and had rejected more than one flattering proposal. 
One among her victims was a fellow — Hayward — a rising young 
civilian, good-looking, a gentleman, a sportsman, a good fellow, 
and an undeniable parti to boot. The girl had undoubtedly 
encouraged him, fooled him to the top of his bent, and then- 
refused him ; yet, apparently, he was not altogether discouraged, 
as he continued to hover in her neighbourhood whenever he 
found a chance. In April the regiment came down from Tirah, 
and I became better able to judge at first hand of the ravages 
perpetrated by my charming sister-in-law. 

Bertie Moore had been my intimate friend in the regiment 
since we joined as subalterns together, and when I had married, 
some years before, had come to accept the Kid as part of the 



situation — in fact, he treated our house more or less as his own^ 
and seldom had fewer than three or four meals a week with us. 
I now became an amused spectator of Miss Peggy's efforts to 
add him to the list of her victims — efforts which, on his part, for 
some time at lea§t, he continued to regard with a rather pleased,, 
if puzzled, interest in this unknown quantity in the equation. 
He continued to come to the house as usual, evidently liking the 
child's company, while her behaviour to him was all that is 
fascinating and attractive ; yet, naturally enough, he could not 
be induced to run after her like, or in company with, half a 
dozen other men, which was her particular interpretation of the 
way the game should be played. After two or three da)^'' 
exhibition of the most unblushing preference for his society,, 
she would, on some occasion, treat him with such studied 
neglect or indifference that he would refrain from coming near 
her, or us, for a week. This necessitated a formal invitation to- 
lunch or dinner, when relations would be resumed as if nothing 
had happened, until the same thing occurred again. So far, I 
think, all this rather amused Bertie, almost as much as it did 
ourselves. 

After the first two months of that hot weather — and then 
solely on account of the sister and the baby — ^the Kid was for 
the first time induced to depart from her invariable rule, which 
was to stop in the Plains with me till I got my leave, and in 
June went with them up to Naini Tal, where she took a nice 
little house under Ayarpatha, and the fair Peggy proceeded to^ 
exploit fresh fields of conquest. When I got my leave in 
August, Bertie Moore came up with me, and put up at the Club, 
with, I believe, the fullest intention of stopping for at least a 
month, after which we had formed a vague project of making a 
trip all together to the Pindari Glacier. However, the usual 
difference of opinion recurred in the usual manner; they two 
were the fastest and tenderest of friends for a fortnight, then 
Peggy felt or implied a preference for two or three other men at 
the same time, and Bertie discovered a most imperative call ta 
go and shoot * chikor '* round about Ranikhet. 

* Oh, dear ! oh, dear 1 ' wailed the Kid to me one day, imme- 
diately after the latter occurrence, * what a maddening girl she 
is ! Do you know, Ranny, she's most awfully fond of Captain 
Moore, really — she has told me so — and she doesn't care two 
straws for any one else.' 

* Hill partridge. 
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'Well, she has an uncommon queer way of showing it/ I 
replied, with perhaps some asperity. * I wouldn't have married 
you, Kiddy, if you'd" treated me the way she does him.' 

* Oh, but — ^but Ranny,* she protested, * Peggy is ever so much 
prettier than I was, and — and ' 

* I won't admit that, sweetheart/ I replied (as of course ex- 
pected). * You are every bit as pretty as she is, this very 
minute. And — ^well, you certainly always had a crowd of 
fellows round you in those days — at first ; but you generally 
seemed glad to see me, and — I didn't seem to mind them sa 
very much, and, then ' 

' In fact, dear boy/ she laughed, ' I had to run after you in 
the most barefaced way, which I blush for still — only you were 
rather nice about it. It was only after I had cajoled you inta 
riding Fdice for me in that Hunt chase that I felt at all safe.' 

* Suppose I hadn't won it. Kiddy } ' I suggested * It was 
rather a fluke.' 

* Oh, I think I could have made it all right anyhow then! 

' But, look here. Kid,' I continued, ' what does the girl mean 
if she does care for him ? She shows she likes him, undis- 
guisedly encourages him for days and days ; but he is not the 
sort of fellow to presume in any way on that Then she turns 
round and surroimds herself with half-a-dozen other men, and 
expects him to come and wag his tail among the rest. He 
naturally, thinks she is tired of him, and goes away ' 

* And she is broken-hearted, though you might not think it.' 
'Well, scarcely, dear/ I laughed. 'Did you see her at 

Government House this afternoon carrying on with Hayward 
and the rest?' 

' Yes,' she answered, with a grudging smile ; * but can't you 
understand, Ranny, that, after all her encouragement, she is 
annoyed, disgusted — ^what is the word I want? — discsuvrie — 
that he does not — presume a little ? ' 

* Well, she had better stick to it a little longer,' I answered,, 
rather brutally. I can quite believe that it would be very hard 
for any man to resist her if she keeps it up long enough.' 

*But do you think he cares for her at all, Ranny?' she 
asked, anxiously. 

' Well, I hardly know,' I answered. ' Perhaps he would 
scarcely go away if he didn't care at all. Still, you admit that 
if Peggy hadn't belonged to you and me, there is very little 
probability that he would ever have noticed her at all.' 
VOL. XX. Q 
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* But now that he has* she insisted, * surely he must like her 
a little?' 

' One would think so. By the way/ I continued, * did you 
^ver hear of Prinsep's aunt, Mrs. Lascelles } ' 

Prinsep was a subaltern in the regiment, now at home. 

* I have heard him mention her. A rich widow, who was 
coming out globe-trotting. Why ? ' 

* Who was also young, very handsome, and undoubtedly 
charming/ I added. ' She was up here last year at Government 
House, while we were at home, and Lady Mitchell told me that 
Bertie Moore was always about with her. I don't mention this 
to discourage you in any way,' I continued, maliciously. ' You 
know women will talk ; but I suppose there may possibly have 
been some foundation for it ; and I scarcely ever remember 
Bertie being more than civil to any woman, barring yourself and 
Mrs. VansittarL' 

'Perhaps,' she suggested, artfully, *he looked upon this 
Mrs. Lascelles as a harmless regimental property, like me? 
But, oh, Ranny dear, surely he must like Peg^y ? ' 

' Well, Kid,' I answered, finally, ' I am inclined to think he 
•does — a little ; but I won't be a party to any of your nefarious 
schemes. Let them work out their own salvation, and it'll all 
come right. Only this I will say, if she cares for him as you 
tell me, and let's him see it enough, I don't see how he can help 
himself 

So September wore along at Naini Tal, and if the fair Peggy 
was something more than a little distraite for a time, she wasn't 
the sort to show it over- much or over -long. The Pindari 
project again came up for discussion; but as Bertie had not 
turned up again, as Peggy would not hear of our asking another 
man to join us in his place, and finally, and chiefly, because that 
inevitable baby presented rather a perplexing problem, the 
scheme fell through. As a sort of compromise, before returning 
home, we elected, early in October, to take a leisurely stroll 
round by Ranikhet and Almora, and so down to the rail 
through Bhim Tal, and at the latter, if you please, at the dak 
bungalow, enters Captain Bertie Moore It appeared that he 
had gone up to the Pindari Glacier on a trip by his lone self, 
•on the chance of hitting us oflT, and was very properly dis- 
appointed. Peggy's eyes sparkled, though the words of her lips 
expressed the profoundest sympathy. We all travelled back to 
Lucknow together in very good spirits, and I think the other two 
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found a certain satisfaction in being in harmony again, and soon 
lapsed into their wonted camaraderie. 

Early that cold weather the regiment marched to Meerut, 
and, when we took the road, Peggy and the Kid went on by 
rail to set up house. They secured a jolly bungalow — one of 
the good old-fashioned sort, with a huge compound and garden, 
a swimming-bath and zenana enclosure — where, when the regi- 
ment marched in, everything was comfortably settled. And it 
was under this same roof-tree that, after a month or two spent 
in the usual cold weather routine, the Jodhpur proposal came 
under discussion, and was finally accepted with general accla- 
mation. 

On the Sunday appointed the four of us travelled to Jaipur, 
in company with Sir Granton and Lady Gore, the genial old 
general commanding the district, and his charming wife, and 
four other Meerut people. There we found the bulk of the 
party, and the special which was to convey us to Jodhpur, 
wherein, over a sumptuous luncheon, such of us as were not 
already more or less acquainted, soon fraternised, and all com- 
bined to form a distinctly cheery crew. The Maharaja and 
Pertab Singh met us at Jodhpur station, and a dozen carriages 
or so whirled us all away to the palace and the guest-houses. 
Then the revelry began. There was pig-sticking on three days, 
a big shoot, and some odd mornings or afternoons were filled 
in with polo, hawking, and some horsemanship displays by the 
State troops. There was dancing every other night, alternated 
with fireworks, illuminations, or some native exhibitions. So 
we kept things humming pretty merrily throughout the 
week, and for the best part of the time relations between 
Bertie Moore and Peggy appeared to be progressing au plus 
mieux. 

Then on the Thursday afternoon, I think it was, the in- 
evitable hitch occurred between this precious pair. The actual 
casus belli and its continuation are all too silly and trivial to 
enter into at any length ; but while out hawking that afternoon 
they commenced to leave each other severely alone; a dance 
that evening did not suffice to thaw the frost thus established, 
and on Friday morning it appeared as rigorous as ever. It 
was our last day's pig-sticking, and after breakfast we were all 
assembling round several drags and carriages, destined to bear 
us out to the rendezvous — some very special coverts at a distance 
as yet untouched — where our horses, and elephants for the 
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ladies, would be found waiting. I was driving one of the teams, 
and Lady Gore, a very old friend, had promised to share the 
box-seat with me. Bertie Moore had another, and in his very 
best manner approached and asked the Kid to accompany him, 
thus pointedly, and to her face, signifying his displeasure with 
Peggy, who promptly asserted herself by acceding to the claims 
of a Captain Travers to join him in a phaeton. 

We had a magnificent day's sport — incidentally I remember 
that I got three first-spears myself — ^and a goi^eous luncheon in 
a pavilion established for the purpose at a convenient and 
picturesque spot, after which we fell to work again with fresh 
vigour. During the last beat of the afternoon, and as we were 
making for the spot where the carriages were awaiting us, I was 
in the party on the left of the line, comprising Pertab Singh,. 
Bertie Moore, and another man, whose name I foi^et Fifty 
yards behind us advanced the line of beaters, and fifty yards 
behind them again the sparser line of elephants with their 
freight of petticoats. 

A fine boar broke in front of our party and took us straight 
away a good burst for half a mile, Pertab Singh leading and 
pressing him hard until he himself went down a thundering 
smash at a nullah. Then, in a thick patch of ' jhow,'* the pig 
jinked and turned, dodged through us all, and headed straight 
back for the line, while Bertie took him up, gained on him fast 
and got a spear in, though not a very effective one At the 
touch the pig jinked to the right, letting me in, and I was only 
five yards behind him as we dashed through the line of beaters, 
sending one man flying. In full career we burst through a 
curtain of high 'jhow' into a comparatively open space, and I 
saw, eighty yards or so to my left front, one of the elephants — 
suddenly startled — trumpet, wheel and lumber away ; while a 
woman on the rear of the pad, leaning es^erly forward to look, 
overbalanced herself, tottered, and fell to the ground. The pig, 
sighting a novel adversary, with a savage ' Woof-f ' jinked sharp 
across to my left, barely a yard clear of my horse's feet, and 
went like an arrow for the prostrate figure. Before I could 
wrench my horse round and get him going in the new direction 
the pig was thirty yards away from me, and the same distance 
from the woman, who, as I was looking, sat up, and I saw that 
it was Peggy. Then, to my left, I saw Bertie coming up, riding 

• Tamarisk jungle. 
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for all he was worth, at right angles to the pig's line. I was too 
late — ^he might be in time ; but, anyhow, it was going to be a 
devil of a fall. The remainder happened in a flash — ^the lines of 
horse and pig met at a spot barely three ys^rds clear of the little 
shrinking figure in blue, which was temporarily shut out from 
my sight The boar seemed to launch himself bodily at the 
horse's shoulder ; but, almost as they struck, the spear flashed 
down, vigorous and true, between his shoulder-blades, and as 
the brute dropped in his tracks, horse and man went down in a 
cloud of dust Ave yards ahead. As I rode up, the pig was 
sitting on his haunches, grimly trying in savage silence and with 
dying effort to drag himself only a little forward to get at Peggy, 
where she sat, face buried in hands. The brave brute tottered 
over on his side as I passed my spear through him and flung 
myself from my horse. Peggy staggered to her feet, and we 
moved together towards the rest of the cUbris. The horse, a 
beautiful waler, had struggled to his feet, and was standing 
above his rider, his whole fore-arm laid bare by the savage 
tushes, flesh and muscles hanging in shreds from shoulder to 
knee. Peggy had rushed forward and taken Bertie's head in 
her lap, while I shouted towards the elephant, which had now 
been got under control and was coming up, for a bottle of soda. 
A cut over the eye was making a great show of blood, which 
Peggy attempted to tackle with about three square inches of 
handkerchief; but I did not think there was much seriously 
amiss, as the colour was already returning to his face, and he 
was beginning to stir in returning consciousness. He opened 
his e^^^ with a look of slow astonishment, and gradually took 
in the pale face and brimming eyes which were bending over 
him. 

* Thank God, child, you're safe ! * he murmured. * He 
didn't get at you, did he?' he asked again with an anxious 
look. 

' No— -oh, no,' she sobbed ; * but what would have happened 
but for you — for you } And now tell me are you very much 
hurt— where } ' 

' Bless you, child,' he replied cheerily, ' not at all. Do you 
think at my a^e I haven't learnt to fall ? ' He began to move 
his arms tentatively, and muttered, * I think it's the same old 
collar-bone, Ranald ; you know what to do if there's not a 
doctor anywhere handy.* He looked up whimsically in the 
anxious face above him. 'I am so comfortable here. Miss 
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Champion; but I suppose I must try and move some 
time?' 

As he got up stiffly, the sole of his right boot was flappings 
where a savage dig of the boar's tushes had almost severed it 
from the leather. He looked at it grimly for a moment and 
turned to his horse. 

* Ah, poor, poor brute,' he said remorsefully, as his eyes fell 
on the gaping wound. ' But it was inevitable, wasn't it, Ranald > 
I saw that ; but there was no other way. Yes, Miss Champion,^ 
he continued, as we began to urge our attentions upon him, ' if 
you will help me off with my coat — so — it won't hurt me in the 
very least, and Ranny knows how to tie me up. Yes, that's 
quite right — thanks.' 

He was soon bandaged up, made comparatively clean with a 
bottle of soda water, helped up on the elephant, and thereafter 
borne back to the palace in a barouche, attended by the 
sympathetic Kid and a very tender Peggy. But before they 
moved off that mahout and his elephant had to listen to some 
particularly pointed words from the Maharaja and Pertab Singh ; 
and but for the intercession of the fair victim, and her assump- 
tion of the blame, the fate of the pair would have appeared 
rather problematical. 

And so, after one more day, which, for my own part, was 
employed in a very satisfactory shoot, and by Bertie Moore in 
being coddled by two sympathetic sisters, our visit at Jodhpur 
came to an end, and we escorted the invalid back to Meerut^ 
where that designing Kid suggested and enforced that he 
should take up his quarters in our house until nursed back to 
health. Under such circumstances, there was plainly no hope 
of escape, and the inevitable had to happen sooner or later^ 
of which I was first apprised by Bertie coming into my office 
one morning a fortnight or so later wearing a rather elated 
expression. 

' I say, Ranald,' he began, * I'm going to marry Peggy ; so 
I'm sure I've got the next best girl to Mrs. Ferguson.* 

' I'm sure I hope you have,' I answered, * and I can't wish 
you any better luck.' 

But before the close of the day the Kid was fully furnished 
with all the details of the cUnouement, and imparted to me as 
many of them as I would consent to listen to. 

* It all happened so suddenly, Ranny,' she began, with eyes 
aglow, * that I don't know how to tell you.' 
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*It generally has a way of happening rather suddenly/ I 
suggested. 

'Well/ she continuedi 'they were both sitting in the 
verandah this morning — and it appears that the doctor had 
just been and told him that he would be able to ride, and 
return to duty from to-morrow. When the doctor had gone, I 
believe Captain Bertie nerved himself to remark that he would- 
be quite sorry to leave the house. Then our dear Peggy put on 
the most pathetic look at her command and sighed plaintively r 
" And I suppose the first thing you will do, Captain Moore, will 
be to run away and leave me by myself for months ? " Then^ 
Ranny, before she knew what had happened, he had got his one 
available arm round her, and was hugging and kissing her all 
over. And then, after a little, he said ' 

* Dear girl/ I interrupted, * I don't think we need intrude on 
what he said or what she said after that I fancy we know 
pretty well/ 

A few days later Peggy received a parcel from Hamilton's^ 
containing a photo frame, fantastically formed of tushes con- 
tributed by the too inquisitive pig of Jodhpur, and enshrining . 
the portrait of the fellow who interfered. 
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By * Straw Hat.' 




^NE of the most amusing and interesting sights during^ 
the old cricket days of the early sixties was to be 
witnessed at the ancient hostelry of the * Trent- 
bridges/ at the Trent side of Nottingham. During 
a big cricket week, the Metropolitan players from headquarters- 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves in their intervals of inactivity by 
angling for barbel from that rickety structure which crossed 
the Trent between the lace-town and its new suburb, 'West 
Bridgford.' Here might have been seen Caffyn, Julius Caesar,. 
Jackson, Griffith, and a dozen others of cricket celebrity, in the 
early mornings, or after the match, in the evenings, dropping 
their long lines from the bridge, and running down stream for 
the big fish that made their homes near the antiquated starlings.. 
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If they were so fortunate as to hook a fish, it was played until 
exhausted, when it would be manoeuvred to the side, where 
a friend was always in waiting with a big landing-net to 
secure it 

For some years the angling fever took a deep hold upon 
our most prominent cricketers, and every opportunit)'^ during 
the ' break ' was seized upon by them to indulge in their 
favourite pastime at the moats, ponds, streams, and rivers that 
were adjacent to the estates of the many friendly patrons of 
our manly summer game. But now matters have in a measure 
^lightly changed, through the rapid transit of the railway 
carriage and the breaking up of the itinerant teams that did 
much to unearth the latent cricketing skill of our almost 
unknown villages^ 

Near the populous lace-country town lived one Frank 
Wright, a Nottingham man of cricket renown, one who, 
deeply inspired with love for, and ambition to play, the game, 
had rapidly worked his way up the county records until he 
had acquired a secure position in the county team. As is 
usual, Frank had taken to himself a wife, a young lady whose 
.father owned a large estate in the South of England, by the 
side of which ran one of the most lovely rivers, that absolutely 
swarmed with big pike and aldermanic roach. For some 
4 seasons Frank kept up his connection with county cricket, 
but, on the death of his wife's father, they removed from 
Nottingham, and took possession of the south-country property', 
prank's wife being an only child. 

In front of the * mansion,' as the house was called, stretched 
a splendid meadow of twelve acres, so level and so well adapted 
for cricket that it seemed only to require a bush-harrowing, and 
a heavy roller for a few weeks to make it at once serviceable 
for a big match ; while along the side of it ran the deep, sluggish 
river which contained the shoals of fat roach that had helped 
/or ages to increase the girth of the voracious pike of almost 
fabulous growth. Some of the first acts of our hero were to 
square up the big meadow, prepare a centre pitch of fifty yards, 
cut down a few trees that grew in too forward a position, and to 
keep the big roller constantly at work in the out-fielding part of 
the enclosure. Before three years had passed he had as fine a 
ground as any in the county, or, for the matter of that, the 
country south of the Thames. Matches now became frequent, 
and it often happened during the season that the Mapperly 
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Tark men and the Midland Counties Diamonds toured so far 
^south as to meet the cricket club of the town proper in a 
friendly match upon the new ground. The town club was a 
very powerful one, strong in both batting and bowling ; in fact, 
with one or two exceptions, it could give an extra man or two 
to any coterie in either Sussex or Hampshire. Indeed, it was 
•on record that the Committee had once had the temerity to 
challenge the then weak Hampshire team, and, but for a chance 
that had not been taken, would have won easily. As it turned 
out, they were only defeated after a keen struggle by twelve 
runs. 

But, as the old proverb runs, * There are as good fish in the 
sea as ever canie out of it ;* so the club, whose quarters were 
close upon Frank's ground, was not without its rival. Matches 
upon the ground during the season were plentiful, and the 
time was now due when their strong rivals were to meet them 
upon the home ground for a ' return ' match. It was about the 
end of July, and Frank's house was full of company, every man 
of whom was a disciple of the great Felix. Walton was the 
name of the town from which the opposing eleven had to 
journey, and reports of their prowess had been heralded to 
Frank at least a month before the day fixed for the match. 
The big day at length arrived — or, rather, the afternoon before 
the big day — ^when the Waltonians drew up at the gates with 
their spanking team all in a lather. There was a telegram for 
Frank brought by the * wire '-boy, who had been picked up by 
the team on the road. The wire was a disappointing one, for it 
conveyed the tidings that Frank's best bowler would not, owing 
to an accident, be able to be present at the match. Thus he 
was cast, almost at the last moment, with only ten men. 
During the afternoon the Walton team amused themselves at 
the nets, or wandered about the fields to pass the time away. 
Wright had sent off a wire by the returning boy, and, about 
eight o'clock the same evening, was looking rather anxiously 
down the long road that led to the town at a solitary conveyance 
that was creeping along with that singular jog-trot so peculiar 
to that class of kittle-cattle employed to convey passengers from 
one point to another. When the vehicle came abreast of the 
gates, the sole occupant of the fly got out, and, shouldering a 
huge bundle of fishing-tackle, bore round to the back of the 
house after exchanging a sly wink with Frank when shaking 
hands with him. 
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The next day was a thorough cricketing one — hot as they 
make them — the wicket was perfection, and as hard as a brick- 
bat Frank had not been successful in finding an eleventh man,, 
so that to all appearance, the match was almost certain to end 
in a victory for the Waltonians, who turned out an hour before 
the time, to enjoy the scene from the shade under the trees by 
the river. They were a smartish set of men, one especially^ 
being the model of an athlete, and standing six feet one inch in^ 
his cricket shoes. Wandering slowly on by the river, they 
came upon the angler who had arrived the evening before, and 
who was now busily employed in a capital swim, pulling out 
the big roach. Evidently he was a thorough fisherman, for his 
swin), well in the shade, was about five feet in depth. His 
ground-bait was pitched in about a yard above his float, while 
his line was thrown out with such ease and quietness as 
bespoke the true disciple of Walton. 

'Well, Old Izaac, how are you getting on?* said the 
captain of the opposing team. 

* Awm all right, till Aw see the doctor,' replied Izaac. * Are 
ye playing cricket ? ' 

* Yes I Will you join us ? ' 

*NaI Aw don't care about it — besides they are biting- 
well now. You get on. A'll catch more fish than you'll get 
runs, Aw guess, the day.' 

The Walton men laughed, as they turned away to the 
wickets, where they met Wright. 

* I'm sorry to say, gentlemen,' said he, * that I've had a 
great disappointment, and am one short. My best bowler has 
met with an accident, and cannot play, so that I am up a tall 
tree. But, let's toss for innings. All right ! I think we'll bat 
first Perhaps some one will turn up.' 

* Haven't you anybody to put in, Wright ? ' asked the opposing 
captain. 

* No, unless I shove in " Old Izaac " there, the fisherman chap. 
But there's no hurry.' 

Well, matters went on pretty well for us, several of our side 
scored fairly well. There were six wickets down for 103 ; 
Wright, not out, 20. A man was then. sent to * Old Izaac' ta 
ask him to play. The chap seemed quite willing, so he placed 
his tackle under the trees, and went up to the house to try on 
some of Frank's flannejs. Soon he emerged, and strolled on to- 
the ground. He was a man about the same height as his host,. 
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and looked quite another being in his new rig-out. He stood 
about six feet high, had a long pair of brawny arms, while in 
his light cricket shoes he moved about like a sprinter. At last 
his turn came to go in, when he quickly put some life into the 
game, for he hit to the * long-on ' tremendously. During the 
half-hour that he was at the wickets, he had made 35 runs^ 
bustling poor Frank, who was playing cautiously, to such an 
extent that the perspiration fairly rolled off him. At last 
' Old Izaac's * stumps were scattered, and the innings was over 
for 180; Wright, not out, 54. The pair received quite an 
ovation as they reached the tents, * Old Izaac ' coming in for 
the lion's share. 

The Waltonians then went in, and so well did they bat 
that they had scored 89 runs for the loss of two wickets. A 
consultation was then held, when 'Old Izaac' remarked that 
he used to bowl once, * might he try an over or two ? ' 

• Did you ? Well, go on after next over.' 

Well ! the old chap, who by the way, no longer looked 
like an old chap, measured off his paces, and sent down his 
first ball like lightning. It just missed the off stump, and the 
popular opinion was that the batsman never saw it at all, till it 
was in the wicket-keeper's hands. If the first bothered him, the 
second completely upset him, for his leg-stump, after hopping 
along for a couple of yards, turned a complete summersault 
before reaching the ground. The next man did not add to the 
total, for in trying to play his first ball to leg, it settled safely 
into the hands of long-slip. The next comer also had his leg- 
stump removed, without scoring. 

* Well ! I am blowed,' ejaculated he, 'this is a fine fisherman/ 
' Aw telled ye so,' cried ' Old Izaac' ' Aw knew I should 

catch more fish than you'd get runs.' 

When they were all out, 27 runs had been added to their 
total, or in all 116 runs. 

This treatment by the old angler appeared to demoralise 
the Walton team completely in our second innings, for when we 
drew stumps at 6.30 p.m., no wicket was down for 52 runs. Old 
Izaac went back to his fishing, and there they found him the 
next morning chewing a bit o' bread for t'roach, and pulling 
them out like steam with his Nottingham tackle. 

It being a two days' match, Wright's side continued their 
innings next day, scoring 283, and keeping their wickets up 
all the morning. ' Old Izaac' was 52 not out, and the dance he 
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led the Walton men in the * long-field ' was a sight not to be 
missed. No matter how man^ men were placed for him at the 
long-on, the ball seemed to be hit clear away from them. Once 
he gave a chance : but the leather was so long up in the ain 
that the fieldsman, who judged it accurately, dropped it in his 
nervousness, and the punishment went on. With over 300 runs 
to get to win, the Waltonians went again to the wicket. If 
'Old Izaac' bowled well the first innings, he completely 
surpassed himself in their second innings. He took every 
wicket, doing the hat-trick twice. They were all out for 35 
runs, 17 of these being byes. 

When the match was over he coolly returned to the river, 
threw in his ground-bait, planted his pike-rod, and went for 
the roach. Towards evening he captured a 28-lb. pike, 
and this with three roach over 2 lb. in weight, coupled virith 
his success at the wicket, was glory enough for two days. 
When he bade good-bye to Wright there was a broad grin 
upon his features, as he pocketed the five guineas which Frank 
oiled his palm with. 'Good-bye, Mr. Frank.* * Good-bye, 
Jackson,'* replied Wright ; * see you at Nottingham soon.' The 
latter often laughs at the joke, but the secret had not reached 
the Walton men the last time the two teams met. 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

|[HE Grand National Steeplechase of the present year 
forms the subject of four spirited drawings by John 
Beer, now issued as hand-coloured prints by Messrs. 
Fores, of Piccadilly. The incidents depicted are The 
Open Z?//teA, showing that grand old veteran ' Manifesto ' following 
'Benvenir' and 'Drumcree.* Beecher's Brook with 'Matthew ' lead- 
ing from 'Kirkland,* 'Pawnbroker,' 'Manifesto,' ' Drumcree,' 'Am- 
bush 1 1.,' and • Detail.' The Water Jump where ' Matthew ' shows 
the way to 'Pawnbroker," Patlander,' and 'Saxilby,' and The Lotst 
Fence at which the King's horse comes to grief, 'Drumree's' 

* John Jackson^ the Notts 'demon' bowler, was perhaps (with the 
exception of Tarrant) the fastest bowler that ever bowled down wickets 
(Wisden's Almanac). He played for Notts from 1855 to 1866, and was 
^ery deadly against ' Twenty-two's.' 
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downfall being imminent, while ^ Detail ' is seen challenging the 
winner for the final run home. Whether regarded as an artistic 
souvenir of an eventful race or as examples of the best style of 
modern sporting pictures this excellent set will, we think, more 
than hold its own with any of its predecessors. 

The same remarks apply to another pair of racing prints 
also from the pencil of Mr. Beer, and dealing with two of the 
most remarkable of recent races. The first in order of date is 
the exciting Finish for the Liverpool Autumn Cup. Showing 
the two dead heats between ' Throwaway ' and * King s Courier/ 
and between the * Oubliette Colt ' and ' Scullion/ separated as 
they were by * Pellisson.' Those who were privileged to witness 
this sensational finish will not readily forget the extraordinary 
spectacle furnished by these five horses sweeping past the post 
in a line, almost abreast, nor the thrilling moments' susf>ense 
before the numbers were hoisted, for it was impossible for any- 
body not in the judges' box to tell which had won. The other 
represents the tremendous struggle for victory between *Ard 
Patrick ' and * Sceptre ' in The Eclipse Stakes, which is still quite 
fresh in our memory, and which will be kept alive for many a 
year even without the aid of these lifelike pictures, which ail 
good sportsmen will no doubt like to possess. 



A GOOD portrait is that of * Rock Sand/ with D. Maher up, 
by A. C. Havell, representing the last addition to the series 
of celebrated winners published by Messrs. Fores. It is uniform 
with the prints of * Sceptre ' and * Ard Patrick * recently issued. 



Mr. Arthur Briscoe is responsible for three very 
humorous little drawings lately reproduced in colour by the 
same firm. The first shows, on the deck of a vessel, a young 
man in a hammock chair who in answer to the inquiry, * Is the 
moon up yet, dear .? ' replies, * I don't know, if Fve swallowed 
it, it is ! ' The second subject, entitled "E dunno where 'e are,' 
is that of a mist-enveloped yachtsman blowing his foghorn for 
all he is worth. * Got 'em again,' the suggestive title of the 
third subject, represents a fisherman interrupted in a contem- 
plated ' nip ' by the apparition of a fellow-sportsman's line and 
fly, which in being thrown is for the moment uncommonly like 
snakes. 



22S Not€s on Novelties. 

Cricket across the Seas is an interesting account of the tour 
of Lord Hawke's team in New Zealand and Australia, by P. F. 
Warner, illustrated by photographs of places and portraits. It 
is published by Longmans, Green, & Co. 



How to buy a Gun^ by H. A, Bryden and B. Tozer (published 
by Geoi^e Newnes), is the work of two enthusiasts, the former 
dealing with the rifle and the latter with the shot-gun and its 
accessories. As some of the principal makers have contributed 
illustrations and particulars of their specialities to this little 
book, the intending purchaser is enabled to form as unbiassed a 
judgment as possible. 



*•»•* 



FORESTS 
SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 



*THE LADIES' CUP/ 
By Harold Bindloss. 




WISH we could strike out the next event/ said the 

Commodore. * It gives rise to more heartburning 

than a dozen protests put together, and, I regret to 

say, is the only yacht race I am ever associated 

with which is not always sailed quite fairly/ 

There was silence in the pier pavilion while the assembled 
regatta committee looked at each other. It was plain that the 
younger men did not agree ; but as the Commodore was grim 
and elderly, a skilful yachtsman, and a power in the land, 
nobody seemed eager to contradict him. Being the youngest 
member, and only invited because as Secretary of an enter- 
prising sailing club, a score of youthful enthusiasts would, if I 
encouraged them, favour the ensuing regattas with their 
presence, I naturally said nothing, and was surprised when 
my comrade rose to his feet. Jack, though older than myself 
and the owner of a smart small-rater, was a taciturn man of 
slightly eccentric customs, who did not usually shine as an 
orator. 

* I think the Commodore is right — because I agree with him/ 
said he. * I don't believe' in ladies' races. The last time I 
sailed in one they nearly drowned me, and the fair skipper 
hasn't forgiven me for preventing her running down a rival, 
who having the starboard-tack right of passage naturally would 
not give way. Fm not a speaker, gentlemen, but my boat 
won't sail for the ladies* cup. That's all I have to say.' 

The Commodore chuckled drily, but the younger men felt 
much less diffident about contradicting Jack, and several rose 
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together. One pointed out that there always had been a ladies* 
race, another that if offended, the ladies of the vicinity might 
spoil the regatta, while a third laconically intimated that if the 
event was cancelled the committee might cancel his friends' 
entries for several races. 

* Very well !* said the Commodore, resignedly. * Then you 
had better fix the course, if possible, in smooth water. There 
will be the less danger of the gentle competitors sinking each 
other. Understand, that I approve of ladies yachting, but 
consider them distinctly dangerous in command of a racings 
craft' 

The course was fixed, and when we went out into the cool 
August evening Jack astonished me by presenting me to two 
young women. 

* This is my cook, and about as bad a one as I ever shipped/ 
said he. ' Still, he can be amusing occasionally, and as he 
was at the meeting, can tell you all about the course. Miss 
Halliday.' 

As I had never aspired to be a humourist, and cooked much 
better than he did, I was not altogether pleased with Jack, and 
disregarding his signals, would have spoken to the younger of 
his companions, but that he trod upon my toe. Then the other 
two melted away, leaving me with Miss Halliday, who did not 
appear to find me in any way amusing. I also noticed that 
Grayson of the Oriana walked up and down the pier frowning 
in my direction. Miss Halliday, who was artistically dressed 
and dignified, made me uneasily conscious that my deck shoes 
were burst in places, and that the rent a halliard hook had 
made in my jacket had not been over-neatly repaired with a 
sail needle. Still, she grew enthusiastic over the forthcoming 
race, and when Grayson joined us announced that she meant 
to win it. After she left us on the approach of another lady, 
Grayson, who appeared in an unpleasant humour, turned to me. 

' You are about the blindest man I ever met. Can't you 
take a hint when two people try to give you one?' said he. 
* Do you suppose Miss Halliday was in the least degree 
interested in your erroneous notions about sails and gear.^' 

* She was interested in the race,* I answered. * She said she 
was going to win it' 

* So she is, if I can arrange it!' said Grayson, unguardedly, 
and I afterwards remembered that speech against him. 

I found Jack and Miss Lucy Halliday waiting for me beside 
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his dinghy, and it appeared that having been favoured with an 
invitation there, he was to convey the girl by water to her 
mother's house. It was a glorious August evening, that stretch 
of clear green water one of the finest in Britain, and when we 
sighted the villa I was only sorry the distance had not been 
longer. Lucy Halliday was distinctly nice as well as pretty, 
while as she sat in the stern of the dinghy laughing with girlish 
light-heartedness at our stories, it seemed to me that the 
wooded hillside which cast its shadow athwart the shimmering 
water, and mountain rampart shutting in the strait, only made a 
fitting background for the fresh young face. It was evident 
that Jack also admired the picture, and nobody could have 
blamed him. 

* Don't you think it would be better if you got out and 
shoved the dinghy between those boulders, instead of bumping 
her over them ?' he said, when we approached the landing ; 
and, for the sake of Miss Halliday, I stepped in up to the knees, 
instead of suggesting he should do it himself. The boulders, 
being rough and studded with sharp barnacles, were not nice to 
flounder among; but there was worse in store, for when I 
passed them a strip of sticky mud still divided us from the 
landing, which the tide had left. 

* I am dreadfully late already, and mother will not be 
pleased,' said the girl. ' Those rocks beyond the mud are 
also very difficult to clamber over.' 

An inspiration dawned upon me, and I spoke without 
reflection. 

* There is an easy way out of that difficulty. I could carry 
you.' 

I afterwards fancied that Miss Halliday gasped, and am 
certain that Jack started forward, but in the confusion which 
came upon me I took her consent for granted, and next 
moment was lurching unsteadily forward through two feet of 
mire and water, breathless with the effort and astonishment. 
Hitherto, I had always imagined it was perfectly easy for a 
young man of average strength to carry a damsel of his own age 
a mile or so. This nearly proved a fatal error when something 
caught my toe and 1 floundered wildly under my burden; while 
Lucy Halliday's face was crimson when setting her down I 
retired precipitately, without waiting for any thanks. I was 
also about to shove the dinghy off" when Jack stood up, glaring 
at me. 
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* Since you arc so fond of carrying folks, you can put me 
ashore first/ said he. 

Failing to think of an appropriate retort at the moment, I 
proceeded to do so, and was not sorry when, though it was a 
genuine accident, I dropped him. It saved the situation, for 
while he stood regarding his defiled shoes and splashed raiment 
disgustedly, Miss Halliday laughed heartily, and I retired once 
more upon the dinghy. 

* If you hope to be excused, be here by ten o'clock to take 
me off,' said Jack in his loftiest manner, and this time there 
was no hesitation in my answer. 

* If you can't find a longshoreman handy, it's a nice night for 
swimming.' 

A shore boat eventually brought him, and he had apparently 
forgotten the trifling unpleasantness, for he said, * There are six 
boats entered for the ladies' cup. Everybody's going wild 
about the race, and Lucy Halliday has promised to sail this 
craft for me.' 

' I thought you objected to women racing ! ' I answered 
drowsily. * You said ' 

' I don't know that your thoughts are of any importance, 
and one would have imagined you had distinguished yourself 
sufficiently to-day,' Jack said angrily. ' Any way, the Conimo- 
dore has foolishly seen fit to invite you, as well as both Misses 
Halliday and several others, for a trip on his big cutter on 
Thursday. You might, if only for the Club's credit, endeavour 
to restrain your usual exuberance on that occasion.' 

We duly boarded the famous cutter, and spent what Miss 
Halliday truthfully described as a lovely day at sea. It was 
dusk, and towards low water, when leaning upon the helm I 
edged the stately vessel through the narrow channel between a 
hog-backed island and stretch of sloppy sands. She was sliding 
along with a faint tinkle between the bows, the great dusky 
mainsail swaying athwart the black ranges which slid back 
towards her. One star hung low to the westwards above the 
shoulder of a hill, and a cluster of twinkling lights four miles 
away betokened the anchorage we were bound to. Somebody 
was singing to a banjo forward where the company were 
clustered, and the after deck was empty save for two dim figures 
sitting low down beneath the companion. Their voices betrayed 
them as Jack and Lucy Halliday. 

' I am ever so sorry,' said the girl, and one could tell that her 
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regret was genuine. * Mamma insists that I am too young to 
take a prominent part in anything, and arranged for me to 
accompany the Grordons on their Irish cruise to-night without 
previously telling me. It is too bad to be always sacrificed for 
Bee, and I really can sail a yacht, you know/ 

' I know you can do anything yoa wish to,* Jack said 
fervently, though I stamped and rattled the tiller lines to warn 
him. ' You are really disappointed you can't race my boat for 
me?' 

Lucy Halliday was enthusiastic as well as pretty, and I felt 
sorry for her when she answered with a tremble in her voice, 
* Of course I am. I should have liked it better than anything. 
Besides, I promised you.* 

It struck me that for a man not addicted to ladies* society 
Jack had progressed rapidly, and he broke out hotly, * It is a — a 
confounded shame. Gordon's steamer's lying at Quarryport, 
and they go down and join her by the midnight train. That 
would scarcely give you two hours after we reach the moorings. 
Couldn't you fail to get your things ready ? * 

* Mamma packed them yesterday,' said the girl. ' There is 
no help for it unless this yacht runs ashore. I have been hoping 
she might do so. There can't be much water.' 

That was sufficient. I was nearly as young as the speaker, 
whose good nature and enthusiasm had made me her slave. 
The big cutter was creeping up channel slowly, with steep shoals 
which I was well acquainted with scarcely twenty yards away. 
Accordingly I fell over a tiller line, and in staggering dragged 
the helm to starboard with me. There was a scramble forward, 
where the fluttering foresail overturned the musician. The big 
mainboom swinging inboard nearly brained the Commodore, and 
the vessel swerving rammed her forefoot into the shoal. The 
shock was followed by a great rattling, the deck slanted sharply, 
upsetting several unprepared passengers, and we came to a 
standstill in a sandy berth, from which nothing but a steam tug 
could extricate us until the tide rose. The Commodore made 
no comments, though the manner in which he received my 
explanations was by no means cordial, and he had a way of 
saying nothing and looking a good deal. Still, I would have 
even braved his anger in return for the smile Lucy Halliday 
gave me when she went ashore, too late for her train. 

The regatta day duly arrived, and after winning a second 
prize in another event. Jack and I rowed Miss Halliday off for 
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^the ladies* race. She made a charming picture in smart blue 
serge, and the excitement had brought a fine colour into her 
cheeks and a sparkle into her eyes. 

* I hope we are going to win, but I am sorry Frank Grayson 
sails with us instead of Bee,' she said. * I believe she wanted 
him, but the owner had asked somebody else. I do not like 
Grayson, and think he showed bad taste in telling ever>'body 
when I was present that Bee was going to win»* 

* Tm not fond of Grayson, either,' said Jack. * Still, he's a 
good hand, and the Committee sent him me. Run her alongside 
smartly : V\\ hand our fair skipper up.' 

Grayson was on board already. Indeed, he had the mainsail 
set, and in another few minutes we were off, standing to and 
fro across the channel waiting for the guns, for the fifteen 
minutes flag was flying. The Dotterel was a smart little 3CKfoot 
cutter, and a fleet of similar boats were manoeuvring alongside 
her, all manned by amateurs with a lady at the tiller, for which 
reason Jack counselled Miss Halliday to keep clear of them. A 
fresh breeze crisped the waters, rounded masses of white cloud 
rolled along the crags above, the pier was thronged with 
spectators, while the deep blue streak beyond it betokened more 
wind outside. A puff of white smoke was followed by the crash 
of a gun, and Jack, glancing at his watch, said quietly, * Might I 
suggest that you run straight up channel until it is time to come 
down on the line } ' 

I fancied our skipper desired to show her skill threading 
through the rest, but she did as was suggested, and the 
Windhover, steered by her sister, followed us. Presently Jack 
beckoned, the girl put down her helm, and we drove close- 
hauled towards the line, a shower of spray on our weather bow, 
a swath of foam to lee. Four boats were bunched together 
close ahead, and the Windhover foamed along half-buried in a 
white smother close beneath our lee, while, having seen good 
helmsmen grow shaky at such times, I watchcxi our skipper 
anxiously. Her face was paler than usual, but her eyes were 
steady as she swayed on the weather quarter with little hands 
clenched upon the tiller. The Windhover bad edged up 
perilously close to lee. She had the same handicap. 

* She can't luff any further. Hold straight for that opening* 
There's half-a-minute yet to go,' said Jack. * Ah, they're com- 
mencing already ! ' 

Two boats converged upon each other ahead, there was an 
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appaHing crash, and with canvas thundering one craft blundered 
helplessly right across our path. Jack jumped upright and 
made one step towards the helm, but the girl checked him with 
a lifted hand. * Mind your sheets, please. I am in command.' 

That was correct in theory, but I was dubious. The Dotterel 
was travelling her fastest, and if the little fingers faltered upon 
the tiller something would happen, while I saw that the line 
which took part of the strain off it was scoring the helmswoman's 
wrist. Still, there was no sign of flinching in her determined 
face, and, while the lithe figure leaned backwards with a pull 
upon the helm, we shot past the danger and plunged into the 
smoke of the starting gun. When it rolled astern of us the race 
had begun. 

!t was a thrash to windward to the seaward mark, and the 
outward journey was uneventful. Jack crouched in the cockpit 
Grayson and I lay flat along the weather deck, where the spray 
blew over us, while a seething torrent swept along two buried 
planks to lee. There was as much wind as was pleasant, and 
a confused heave of sea ; but though we drove her hard the 
boat did little more than hold her own, and the Windhover crept 
up a little on her weather. ' This,' said Jack with a glance at 
the skipper/ is going to be a fine race between yourself and 
your sister.' 

We were third boat when with lee side buried we shot past 
the mark, and as I jumped aft for the mainsheet Jack glanced 
at me. We were both thinking the same thing apparently. It 
was necessary to jibe, or wear the boat found stern to wind, an 
operation which if clumsily executed in that breeze might well 
tear the mast out of her, and I regretted our skipper had shown 
that she did not like advice. 

* Stand by your sheets and runners,' she said sharply, and 
my heart was in my mouth as with feet braced against the 
coamings we hauled the wet rope in. The Dotterel was 
circling swiftly, a great boil of foam behind her, and the big 
racing mainsail soaring balloon -fashion above her. There 
would be a nasty accident if Miss Halliday blundered now. 
Still, the lifting boom did not lurch over until hauling for dear 
life we had enough sheet to master it in, then it swung smoothly 
above our heads and Jack beamed upon the girlish figure at the 
tiller. 

' You are a genius, Miss Halliday,' he said. 

The skipper blushed very prettily, but her answer was 
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practical. ' The boat will cany more sail down-wind. Get up 
your jack-yard topsail/ 

Jack and I looked at each other, and Grayson watched us 
both. Now we had brought the breeze partly behind us, the 
heeling effort of the canvas would be less, but the sail mentioned 
was very large, and we dragged forward a smaller one, hoping 
our commander would not know the difference. 

* That,' she said promptly, * is a jib-headed sail. I said the 
jack-yarder. Is this a mutiny ? ' 

* Get it out ! * said Jack, and I felt distinctly uneasy as I 
obeyed him. The blue and white figure looked very slender 
perched up on the tilted stern, though there was comfort in the 
knowledge that Miss Halliday was less ethereal than she 
seemed. We ran the sail up to the masthead, attempted to set 
it, and then hauled it down again, while Jack smothered an 
imprecation and I glared at Grayson. 

' Don't you know how to bend on a topsail halliard so that it 
won't slip ? ' I said. 

* I ought to,' said Grayson coolly. * You two would not give 
me time.* 

I had more to say, but the skipper forestalled me, ' Don't 
argue, but get it up. The Windhover is going away.' 

This time I made the knot myself and the yard swung into 
place. The Dotterel was now rolling wildly, the foam that ran 
level with her lapping her forward portion, and while thankful 
that spinakers were barred, I devoutly hoped the skipper would 
not remember another racing sail. We drew level with one 
boat, but the Windhover still held ahead. 

' Set your jib-topsail,' a voice rose commandingly. 

Jack protested, but the girl answered him sternly, 'You 
asked me to race the Dotterel^ and know what that implies, i^lon't 
you ? ' 

* I do/ Jack admitted with surprising meekness. ' Get for- 
ward, and do as you're told, you two.' 

We went forward, and crawling out on the bowsprit I loosed 
the canvas lashed to it. The dipping spar plunged me knee- 
deep in the seas, and while I clung to it, breathless, with the 
thundering sailcloth thrashing about me, it struck me that 
Grayson was strangely clumsy with the halliard which hoisted 
it. Still, with Jack's help he set the sail, and I crawled on 
board, wet to the skin, but thankful I had not been hurled off 
into the sea. We were then going literally as fast as many a 
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small steamer, drawing away from the Windhover^ dropping 
the rest astern, and would shortly run into smoother water with 
the prize safe in hand. There was not a dry foot on deck, and 
the jib which dipped in the brine was wet half-way up. 

Suddenly there was a frantic rattle, the masthead bent 
threateningly under the strain, and I saw that the rope which 
running inboard from the end of the bowsprit held the foot of 
the jib-topsail down had somehow got adrift, setting free the sail. 

* We must either master it or lose the mast,' said Jack. 
' There's a knot on the end of the downhaul, and it can't whip 
itself quite clear.' 

Now the end of a racing yacht's bowsprit furnishes an 
indifferent platform for the performance of acrobatic feats, but 
clinging, partly submerged, alternately by hand and foot and 
knee. Jack and I between us hauled down the thrashing canvas, 
and came aft wondering how we had accomplished it. 

* In spite of all etiquette that sail does not go up again,' said 
Jack to the skipper. * I promised your mother to take care of 
you, and, unfortunately, I can't depend upon the — smartness — 
of my crew.' 

He looked hard at Grayson, and the girl's eyes positively 
blazed, though I do not think she was angry with either Jack or 
me. * This tinae,' she said significantly, * I am disposed to agree 
with you.' 

The Windhover commenced to gain a little, but pier and 
bunting-decked steamer were flying towards us ahead, and I 
felt that barring accidents we must finish first. * We are at 
least thirty seconds ahead of your sister,' Jack said reassuringly. 
* She may pull up half of them, but can't do more.' 

The girl laughed with pure satisfaction, and now the strain 
was slackening I could admire the picture— sunlit hillside, 
tossing flags, lines of frothy surges, and tall white canvas lurch- 
ing athwart the blue. Prettier than all, I thought, was the 
dainty shape with little head flung back and fair hair tossing 
about it, whose small white hands drove the trembling craft 
beneath us home triumphant through the sparkling seas. 
Meantime, Grayson divided his attention between the Windhover 
and the winning line. We were perhaps a mile from it, and the 
tide was running fast with us. 

* She is closing on us, but I don't think she can catch you,' 
he said with such evident regret that Miss Halliday frowned. 

*Get a few feet of mainsheet in,' she said. 
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Now it is not easy to haul in the heavy main boom of a 
racing yacht when she is sailing hard. The deck is wet and 
unpleasantly slanted, while one man jamming his feet against 
the submerged rail to lee must hang out over the water while 
hauling desperately. Still, for a smart seaman, Grayson blun- 
dered suspiciously often. The Dotterel lurched a little, there 
was a splash and a woman's cry, and I saw Grayson's head, half 
buried in a boil of foam, rush by. In another moment it was 
yards astern, and the canvas thundered as the skipper jammed 
down her helm. * Haul your sheet — he will be drowned,' she 
said piteously. 

Jack's face was very grim. * I don't think so ; put your helm 
up again, Miss Lucy.' 

The girl stared at him with horror, * And leave htm to 
drown ? ' 

*To swim!' Jack answered drily. • Grayson should have 
remembered he publicly offered to swim any one across the 
straits two days ago. That was not an accident, Miss Halliday« 
and by this time the Windhover is nearer to him.' 

The girl appeared convinced, and, while anger and amuse- 
ment replaced the terror in her face, set the boat upon her 
course again. ' Your last statement is certainly correct, and as 
his friends are on board the Windhover^ it is only fair they 
should have the first chance of saving him,' she said. 

Jack's merriment was contagious, and the Dotterel sped on 
her way ; for if Grayson had purposely dropped over, so that 
while we picked him up the Windhover might win, it was only 
ethical justice that his plot should delay that vessel instead, and 
I watched her expectantly. Under ordinary circumstances 
the nearest boats abandoning the race would have promptly 
attempted a rescue, but in our case the circumstances were not 
usual, and the ladies may have heard of Grayson's boast about 
his swimming. His friends were strangely callous, for while 
one flung him a line, which no man could have held, the Wind-- 
hover rushed past him unchecked, atid the third boat did the 
same. The fourth's helm was put down, and, as she missed the 
swimmer at full speed, I agreed with Jack, who said, * Had that 
woman's eye been straighter she would have knocked out 
Grayson's brains. If he has any sense left he will make for the 
point unassisted.' 

The point was close by, and Grayson eventually did so, but 
meantime his ruse had delayed us, and the Windhover was 
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abreast of our quarter, the big steam yacht perhaps two hundred 
yards ahead. When I glanced round again the steamer was a 
hundred yards off, our rival's bowsprit close abeam, and I 
scarcely breathed as I watched her snaky hull shooting through 
the smother she thrust away from her. Jack was muttering 
excitedly, and I heard him say, * Go on, good old basket. Two 
new coats of paint if you win that bracelet ! ' 

He did not look up as he added, * She must win it. Where's 
the Windhovef^s bowsprit now ? ' 

* Abreast the mast,' I said, hoarsely. * A foot past it. Will 
they never loose that gun ? She's — she's almost level now.' 

A crash drowned the last words. We were into the smoke, 
which thickened as the second gun spoke. Then there was a roar 
of voices, through which I faintly heard, * Won by two seconds. 
Bravo, Dotterel i ' 

The skipper beckoned, and I had just time to grasp the 
helm when the Windhover drove by. Jack was apparently 
crushing the girl's hand in his own, which I could not help 
observing, though it was no business of mine. * I must thank 
you both,' she said. * It was just splendid. I will never be so 
proud of anything as I shall be of the bracelet.' 

There was a representative gathering at Mrs. Halliday's 
house that evening, but I noticed that Grayson was not present, 
while Miss Halliday seemed in an uncertain temper. I heard 
the cause of this afterwards from one of the fair skippers who 
happened to be close by when Grayson, who was dripping, met 
Miss Halliday on the steps beneath the pier. 

* It is perhaps natural I should feel a little hurt that you 
made no effort to pick me up,' said he. 

' It would have been unnecessary, since you swim so well, 
and I wanted the bracelet badly,' said the lady, sweetly. 

*That is just why I feel it most,' said Grayson. *It was 
because I knew you wanted it I fell in.' 

My fair informant, who admitted that it was very wrong of 
her to mention what she had heard, stated that Miss Halliday 
looked very angry as she answered the man, 'Then I am 
astonished that you have so poor an opinion of my honesty as 
to venture to tell me so.' 

We presently adjourned to a supper at the leading hostelry, 
during which Grayson was heard to say, * Henceforward I 
shall strenuously oppose all ladies' races. I might have been 
drowned to-day for all the assistance I received from any of the 
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boats steered by frivolous women, though one certainly tried to 
murder me.' 

* You probably deserved it/ said somebody. 

There was much discussion of what everybody deseribed as 
the keenest race of the day, and Jack said to the Commodore 
publicly, ' I must admit having seen the error of my ways, sir. 
Have you not, also, changed your opinions concerning the 
ladies' cup?' 

' I have not, sir,' said the Commodore, who rarely failed to 
speak his mind, amidst a hush of interest. * If I had been 
inclined to do so, two incidents, both connected with your own 
crew and to-day's contest, would have dissuaded me. I allude 
to the stranding of my yacht from — well — highly unnatural 
causes, and the peculiar time and place another of your friends 
chose for bathing. Having watched the finish through excellent 
glasses, I am speaking advisedly. Such occurrences may be 
amusing — they are not yacht-racing.' 

There was a general murmur, during which Grayson edged 
his way to the door, and I sat down modestly in a back corner, 
where a man beside me, said 'You can't fool — our — Com- 
modore ! ' 

Miss Halliday received the prize she had pluckily won, and 
eventually I was one of the first to greet her wearing a newly- 
fitted wedding-ring. She looked prettier than ever, and the fine 
colour she had worn on the race day once more flushed her 
cheeks when looking at the ring I said, *Do you remember 
telling us that you would never value anything so much as you 
would the Dotterers bracelet ? ' 

'There is no inconsistency. It all started with that race,' 
said Jack. * You see, Lucy won the bracelet, the Dotterel won 
the cup, and I — I won something so valuable that it would not 
trouble me if I never got another prize again.' 
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SAVAGE HORSES. 

By Edward Spencer. 

^O healthy horse/ wrote one of the best-recognised 
American authorities on the subject, * was ever born 
vicious ; all possessed of this undesirable charac- 
teristic have been made so by mismanagement or 
abuse. Occasionally a colt may be found which will saucily 
try to frighten its caretaker, and once in a while an animal 
proves incorrigible. These last, however, are really insane in 
some respects, and not in normal condition at all. Vice, 
invariably, is the outcome of improper handling by the superior 
animal, man.' 

Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. We most of us remember 
the old Latin motto of our school days ; and, seeing that failure 
to translate the same led to an interview with the head master and 
a particularly well-budded birch bough, the writer's recollection 
thereof is especially vivid. At the same time the statement 
that the horsekeeper is entirely responsible for whatever vice 
may be in his horse, is a sweeping one which cannot escape 
criticism, if not open contradiction. For I have known the 
most vicious brutes come out of stables in which the least 
suspicion of ill-treatment would have ensured the prompt 
dismissal of the culprit ; and I have known horses who could 
by no other means than brute force be persuaded to do what is 
required of them. In fact from personal experience I should 
say that a horse, like a man, is born either good or evil ; and 
that the good or the evil within is innate, although not 
necessarily inherited. 

That the noble animal acquires much of his vice on the 
racecourse is indisputable. There can be no better method of 
spoiling a willing horse than by severe punishment with whip 
or spur ; whilst many other exigencies of the track, such as 
being stopped, or 'snatched-up,' suddenly kicked or jostled by 
another competitor, and lined up in a crowd, before an en- 
tanglement of tapes, are calculated to exasperate the most 
lamb-like. Then, too, the horse is, naturally, the most jealous 
of animals. In nine cases out of ten, he will do his best to 
outstrip a rival, which if unable to do by fair means, he will. 
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on occasion, attempt by ' savaging ' the other ; and there is no 
surer way to spoil a horse's temper than to persist in starting 
him, on the same terms, against ^ rival who has beaten him 
before. 

The ancient Romans were periodically regaled with fierce 
and exciting contests with v/ild beasts, Christians, and others ; 
but however enthralling may be a fight to a finish between 
a tiger and a rhinoceros, I question if a combat between 
horses is not a more bloodthirsty affair still. Such a fight 
was witnessed as far back as 1856, in the Duke of Richmond's 
park at Goodwood, during the run for the Goodwood Stakes. 
A terrible accident occurred during that race, at the * Clump ' 
turn, many of the competitors being brought down by the fall of 
Chevy Chase, who was leading at the time. Three of the loose 
horses. Speed the Plough, Vandal, and Jolly Marine, jumped 
rails and got into the wood. Here the two former joined 
forces against the other; and poor Jolly Marine was being 
literally bitten and kicked to death, when a plucky gipsy lad 
stopped the massacre by seizing the reins of Speed the Plough, 
and leading him out of action. 

It was also at Goodwood, two or three years later, that the 
writer saw the jockey Tom Ashmall, who was riding the 
Marquis of Exeter's Heroine of Lucknow, torn out of the saddle 
during the progress of a race, by a savage brute of Mr. W. S. 
Crawfurd's, named Chevalier, who flew open-mouthed at the 
jockey, seized him by one thigh, and shook him, as a dog 
would a rat, ere compelled by force to release his hold. Mr. 
Crawford's horse was trained at Bretby, in Derbyshire, together 
with those of Lord Chesterfield and Sir Henry des Voeux, by 
Thomas Taylor ; and this stable was reputed to harbour more 

* savages ' than any other, whatever may have been the cause. 

* Like begets like ' was the old theory, and in this case like 
looked after like, for Lord Chesterfield's trainer was a rough 
diamond indeed, quite innocent of polish ; and it was said 
that upon one occasion when addressed by a friend with the 
customary morning's salutation • 

* A fine day, Mr. Taylor ! ' 

Old Tom snarled back : * No, it ain't ! ' 

In British India, ^ere so many entire horses have to be dealt 
with, it might be supposed that vice is rampant amongst the 
different studs ; but this was not the case during the writer's 
experience of the gorgeous East. 
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Occasionally a careless syce (groom) would get mauled ormuti- 
lat^ whilst dressing his charge over; but I never met with but one 
hanA'fidt 'man-eater.' This was a grey country-bred, the 
property of * Paddy Fraser/ of ' Our's/ which animal had the 
reputation of having so severely bitten, in his youthful days, a 
groom-boy in attendance, that he had died from his wounds. 
*Grey Tommy,' the horse in question, had a fair turn of speed, 
and could jump most obstacles to be met with in the district. 
Great was the tribulation, then, one morning, during a good 
thing after a jackal, with the regimental pack, when the news 
was hurriedly passed round : 

• Tommy's down ! ' 

Then it was a case of sative qui pent. 

Two fields on my right, it appeared, the grey had dropped 
his hind l^s into a ditch on the landing-side of a mud wall, and 
had got away from his rider. 

There was only one object in view, after this news had taken 
hold — home, sweet home, or its East Indian equivalent ; and 
in all probability the speed of our hunters was never so severely 
taxed before. 

I have passed many happier times than the five minutes 
I once spent in Tristan's box, in the yard of Mr. Thomas 
Jennings — then Mr. Thomas Jennings, junior, more familiarly 
known as the * Young Governor.' 

The chestnut son of Hermit and Thrift had finished his 
career — a much longer one than is experienced by most 
of the modem ' cracks ' — on the turf, and was about to go 
to stud. 

Mr. Jennings knew that I had always had a great fancy for 
the horse (whose portrait faces me on the study wall), and after 
an afternoon on the Heath, during the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting, he offered me a private view. But it was more by 
luck than judgment that I found myself standing in the box at 
Tristan's head, with a man at each side grooming him over, and 
the horse playing sad havoc with the plaster on the walls with 
his heels. 

' Take care, for God's sake, or he'll break your leg I ' said 
one of the men ; and I began to think that I had not done well 
in ignoring the advice of the trainer, not to enter the box, as 
Tristan was * a bit playful.' I had to time my exit to half a 
second ; to wait until both heels had collided with the wall, and 
thtrn to glide, with all the sinuosity and agility of a snake, in a 
VOL. XX. s 
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sort of corkscrew movement, out of the line of fire. Never 
again with thee, O Tristan ! 

* Supposing I were outside, and he was loose, would he go 
for me ? * I asked one of his attendants. 

* Not unless you was a mare, sir,' was the reply. But I had 
• ma doots ; ' as only the previous year I had seen something of 
Tristan's little ways. This was on Epsom Downs at exercise, 
one morning, during the Derby week. The writer and Mr. 
Robert TAnson were pottering about on horseback, and Tristan, 
with a very small boy on his back, was just starting for a * pipe- 
opener.' But the horse was so full of himself that he added a 
preHminary kick to the programme, and he did it so thoroughly 
and conscientiously as to turn heels over head. The boy did 
not remain, and the horse obtained his freedom. 

* Catch hold of my old mare,' said my companion, vaulting 
out of his saddle. I complied, and watched the circus closely 
and eagerly. Tristan, as soon as he saw that his recapture was 
contemplated, rushed open-mouthed — I could see every tooth 
he possessed — at I'Anson, who, with rare presence of mind, 
presented his hunting-crop to be * savaged,' and the horse did 
his utmost to swallow it whole. Then the reins were passed 
over the horse's head, and the boy replaced on his back ; and 
the ' pipe-opener ' was accomplished without further incident. 

One of the most talented and remarkable men of the nine- 
teenth century was Herr Loeffler, a horse-dentist, who for a 
year or so combined that profession with the taming of wild 
or unmanageable horses. I can remember the time when Mr* 
Rarey, from the United States of America, took London by- 
storm, with his prowess as a subduer of the fiery untamed steed, 
making thereby, in a short time, a great deal of money. For a 
while Loeffler acquired just as much fame as did Rarey, 
although cash was, for the most part, missing. It was in the 
early ' eighties ' that the German professor considerably aston- 
ished the * nobility, gentry, and inhabitants' of Newmarket, by 
mounting his daughter— a child of four years — on a chestnut 
thoroughbred marc, of American extraction, named Girofle^ 
who, whilst under the charge of Thomas Sherwood of Epsom 
Downs, had earned the unenviable reputation of being both 
able and willing to kick to death, within two minutes, anybody 
who might be rash enough to intrude upon her privacy. This 
mare had been rendered, by Loeffler's methods, quite gentle, if 
nDt absolutely lamb-like, in demeanour; and the little girl was. 
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seated on her back, on a pad with no reins whatever, the 
mare, who had no bit in her mouth, having been trained to 
follow, through the world, a rough-coated pony, on which sat 
Loeffler himself. 

This procession did not find favour with the authorities ; 
and earh'er in the day on which the writer * interviewed ' the 
horse-tamer for a weekly journal, he had been told, by Lord 
Cadogan, that he must either tie up his mare, or take her off the 
heath. On the way there, Matthew Dawson had remonstrated 
somewhat forcibly, shouting, as he cantered past on his hack : 
* Loeffler, mind what you're up to with that child ! ' 

I met this celebrity for the first time within a box in- the 
yard of the * Golden Lion.' Girofle, with nothing on her but a 
headstall, was loose in the box, in one corner of which the 
rough-coated pony was engaged in clearing out the manger. 
The owner of the mare, Mr. Walton, known as * The Plunger,' 
was also present. This was the gentleman whose methods of 
acquiring wealth at the * Great Game ' were so delightfully 
simple. Upon his first visit to England he had * spoiled the 
Egyptians ' — better known as the ring — to some tune ; and 
upon his next visit after losing the bulk of his former winnings, 
he 'sailed away,' without going through the formality of 
settling ! 

All the time I was talking to my new acquaintances, the 
mare was making grabs at my waistcoat. 

* Don't draw back from her,' said Loeffler. * It's only her 
play.' 

At the same time I discovered, whilst dressing for dinner at 
the ' Rutland,' afterwards, that four buttons were missing from 
that garment. 

' And now,' said the tamer, after awhile, * have you sufficient 
confidence in me to do what I ask .?' 

I hesitated about replying. Could it be that this Teuton 
wanted to * touch ' me for a ' tenner ? ' 

No. He merely required me to sit beneath the mare's belly, 
and to lift up both of her fore feet alternately ; he himself being 
seated behind her quarters, and continuing the lifting operation 
with her hind feet. And I did it ; although at the present time 
I would rather try cyanide of potassium. I suppose there was 
that about Loeffler which inspired trust. At all events, the once 
vicious Girofle, the mare who at one time time possessed the 
most dangerous, murderous reputation of her sex and species, 
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suflered us to make these experiments, without as much as 
attempting to do us violence. ' Wonderful ! ' said Walton, 
after wc had regained our feet — and it really was. 

I often met the horse-tamer after that experience; and 
most of his experiences were of an interesting, as well as ex- 
citing, nature. One of the most confirmed savages at the stud 
was Barcaldine, then the property of Lady Stanford ; and when 
Loeffler's aid was called in, the horse had been three days, with 
kis head chained up on both sides, without anything to eat or 
drink ; this abstinence being solely and simply due to the fact 
that not one of his attendants durst venture into the box. 

* Now then,' said the groom, * will you put his com in the 
manger ? ' 

' No,' was the reply ; * you do that' And, having loosed 
the horse's head, he folded a rug up, and with it temporarily 
blindfolded the horse, whilst the food was being placed within 
his reach. The tamer afterwards had a large species of boxing- 
glove made by Boyce the saddler ; and this glove he invariably 
wore when with Barcaldine, who was eventually rendered tame 
enough for others to handle. But if memory serves, this horse 
remained more or less of a ' savage' to the end of the chapter. 

Proper discrimination should be made between the * rogue ' 
and the 'savage.* Scores of horses might be instanced here 
who would, in the course of a race, stick their toes into the 
ground, kick, swerve, bolt — in fact, try all they knew to get 
fid of the jockey, and not infrequently succeed. Broomielaw, 
Ostregor, d'Estournel, Peter, Despair — all were wayward to a 
fault, the last-named (who is still at the stud) being most 
dangerous to handle as well. Barcaldine was never beaten on 
a racecourse, won every trial as easily as it could possibly be 
won, and was possibly the ' horse of his century.' Unlike many 
others who could be named, his vice developed later, and did not 
take the form of blasting the hopes of his backers on the track. 

A most dreadful offender in this respect was Moslem, a year 
or two after he had * dead-heated ' with Formosa for the Two 
Thousand Guineas Stakes of 1868. That Mr. Graham's mare 
ought to have won that race there can be no question ; and 
George Fordham never made a less happy effort than upon her 
back at the finish of that race At the same time, Moslem was 
fancied * above a bit' by Messrs George Payne, Sterling 
Crawfurd, and John D. Astley, and it was the last-n^med 
excellent, though extremely cautious, judge who 'inspired' a 
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friend of the writer's to take the long odds which were on offer 
against Moslem a fortnight before the race. 

The high-mettled racer occasionally ' plays many parts/ and 
Moslem was relegated to the humblest form of * plating ' ere he 
quitted racing. It was on West Drayton Racecourse, the old 
track which was partly surrounded by the river Colne, beloved 
of Cockney fishermen. Moslem was engaged in a five-furlong 
race, the starting-post for which was a little way to the left of 
the grand stand, the subsequent burning of which edifice caused 
its proprietor, * Count Bolo,' to * say things,' after the insurance 
company had decided to rebuild it — ^just after the disestablish- 
ment of the meeting ! 

Moslem was steered by the late * Jem ' Potter, and in a false 
start bolted with that accomplished horseman as far as the 
railway station, jumping the Colne, with a bridge across it, and 
two men on the bridge, diagonally, en route. Had the station 
buildings not intervened, the horse would probably have reached 
the next parish. Arrived back on the racecourse, the disgusted 
Potter threw himself out of the saddle, and wished he might 
be fried, in cutlets, rather than ride such a horse again. 

All the time, the owner of Moslem, a Mrs. Willan, at that 
time a familiar figure on racehorses, and a celebrated breeder of 
ponies, was on the Grand Stand in a state of great excitement. 
She had backed her horse — who must have stood at least 
seventeen hands, and was possessed of plenty of bone, length 
and reach — ^and as Potter brought him back, she sallied down 
to meet him. Alan Sadler' (the still-living Newmarket trainen) 
was the next to have the leg-up ; but he did not remain long, 
for a well-intentioned buck, and a * fly-kick' to follow, soon 
landed that jockey on the broad of his back on the * floor:'. 
Moslem's own boy was next put up, although not clad in jockey, 
costume, and some 28 lbs. beneath the proper weight 
The starter — whose job was no enviable one in the early 
•seventies,' especially at the suburban meetings— had not yet 
succeeded in dispatching the remainder of the field, but directly 
the erring Moslem returned, the flag fell. 

Then we saw something. The Two Thousand dead-heater, 
making every use of his reduced impost, made his tremendous 
stride and terrific speed tell at the outset By the time the 
Colne bridge, which he had negotiated ten minutes earlier, was 
reached, he must have been fifty yards in front of anything else, 
and this lead he increased until he entered the ' straight ' run Iq, 
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which, if not quite as evolved as a ram's horn or a python in 
full working order, was not much straighter than an ordinary 
corkscrew. The horse was * boring ' from one side to the other ; 
the shouting was terrific ; the deep bass tones of his gentle 
owner being heard amid the clamour. Win? — he would have 
won by a quarter of a mile ; but a * bump * he endured whilst 
trying to break down the railings of Tattersall's Ring, decided 
him not to continue his wild career. He stopped short, and the 
boy — well, the boy came off all right ; when was a boy ever 
injured out of his turn ? 

* Go up to him ; he's perfectly quiet/ is the invitation always 
given to the visitor who is being conducted round the plain, snug 
stables at Brccongill, Middleham, by rare old John Osborne, 
known to Yorkshiremen as * Mr. John.' And the writer once 
received the straightest of tips as he was handling a big chest- 
nut mare all over, as requested to do. 

* She's in the Great Northern to-morrow, and likely to win 
it, too.' 

She did win it. This was Laughing Girl, who was, I fancy, 
the last important winner led forth from Brecongill. 

But all trainers are not as much given to invitation as is 
*Mr. John'; in fact, most of them have a 'kittle' one or two 
under their charge. It was not many years after the Girofle 
incident that I was going over the Ellesmere House establish- 
ment at Newmarket, with Charles Archer. It was the week 
before IJncoln, and we saw Wolf's Crag being walked about in 
the yard at the back of the house. The trainer was not over- 
confident about the ultimate winner, to ride whom a good boy 
had not then been secured ; and having seen Gangway win his 
trial easily, on the * Flat,' that very afternoon, I hardly fancied 
Archer's. Making the rounds, I found myself alone in a box 
with a black horse, name forgotten ; and I was passing my hand 
down his fore legs when the trainer, who had been in the next 
box, reappeared, and said quietly : 

' Come here, I want to show you something.' 

It is not good policy to be timid in your movements when 
handling a horse. As slowly and as quietly as was practicable 
I withdrew to the doorway of the box. 

'Good God !' said Archer, excitedly, 'you ought not to have 
gone up to that one.' 

* Sorry,' I replied, ' but he was perfectly quiet with me. Does 
he do things?' 
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'Do things!' he reph'ed. 'Here, Gutj^er/ calling a stable- 
boy up, * show this gentleman what that liorsc did to you the 
day before yesterday.' 

The boy produced his right hand. The place where the 
thumb itted to be was enveloped with a surgical bandage. 
• Bit 3t off, sir,' said the boy in a matter-of-fact way. I felt a 
little sick, and then said a prayer. 

Matthew Dawson would not allow a horse to be hit or even 
sworn at whilst in the stable, although some of them ' caught it ' 
occasionally outside, and I once heard him lecture a boy 
severely for lightly touching his charge with a handle of a 
fork to make him *come over.' But 'Auld Mat' had, never- 
theless, some queer-tempered ones from time to time to look 
after. St. Simon, although one of the most generous and good- 
dispositionedof animals on the exercise-ground or on the race- 
course, frequently * did things' in the stable, as 'one-eyed 
Fordham,' who * did ' him, could testify. Then there was the 
queerly marked Muley Edris, who so nearly * settled the hash ' 
of Fred Archer. That jockey was about to ride him in a gallop, 
and was in' the act of moving a * doll ' which was in the way, 
whilst leading the horse. Suddenly Muley Edris turned upon 
Archer, seized him by the right arm, lifted him off the ground, 
and would probably have carried him to some secluded spot to 
devour him at leisure, when the horse stumbled and fell over on 
his side. Archgr, who was momentarily released, did not stand 
upon the order of his n^ing, but went quickly. His arm was 
very badly mangled, and when, a few weeks afterwards, he rode 
Bend Or to victory in the Derby, he had the limb attached to a 
splint made of guttapercha. 

One of the most vicious brutes of the century was Lowland 
Chief, by Lowlander, the last-named having quite a ' record ' 
range as a kicker. Lowland Chief, when last I saw him, was at 
Lord Ellesmere's slud farm at Stetchworth, near Newmarket, in 
the next box to Hampton, who was, without exception, the 
quietest horse I ever handled. But his neighbour was otherwise 
disposed, and had, some months before my visit, nearly killed 
his attendant, who was showing us round. He was on the 
sick list nearly six months, and upon making his reappearance 
the horse seemed surprised. 

' He smelt me all over from head to foot,' said the man, ' as 
much as to say, " What ! you here again ? I though I'd done 
for you."' 
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It struck mc at the time that the most remarkable part about 
the incident was that the man should willingly have resumed so 
dangerous a duty. Lowland Chief eventually had to be de» 
stroyed, having become altc^ether too savage even for stud 
purposes. 

American methods with horses are occasionally eflfective, if 
not altogether commendable. It is recorded that upon Enoch 
Wishard's first introduction to Royal Flush the horse went for 
him open-mouthed. The trainer had a large rasp in his hand» 
and with it he knocked the brute down. Upon the combat 
being renewed, the rasp was applied with still greater force, and 
upon Royal Flush recovering his senses he *was not taking 
any ' more. 

A somewhat similar experience occurred with Pheon, a 
dangerous brute, son of the lamb-like Hampton. He was 
knocked down for the first time at the Newmarket sales in 
December, 1902, to the bid of Leigh, the American trainer. A 
well-known stableman of colour, who answered to the name of 
* Pete,' was sent to fetch the horse away. 

* You'll never get him out of the yard with that bridle,' said 
John Dawson, the horse's former trainer, * Better have a 
Chifney.' 

But * Pete ' only grinned as he led the horse away. He got 
Pheon as far as the Jubilee Clock Tower, en route to the railway 
station, when the circus commenced. Up in the air went 
Pheon, who then made a deadly grab at the ' darkie.' It was 
a struggle between horse and man, and the man— who stands 
nearly seven feet high — had an umbrella. Twice was the animal 
knocked over with the handle of this serviceable weapon, and 
after he had caved in, and was accompanying his custodian 
like a perfect gentleman, ' Pete ' surveyed from time to time his 
shattered 'gamp,' and remarked ruefully, 'Guess somebody '11 
have to stand dis chile a new umbrellah I' 
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HOW WE WON THE ARMY CUP. 

By David Eraser. 

;N 1 8 — the little stable conducted by Jim Gray and 
myself harboured what we confidently hoped would 
prove the Army Cup winner of the year. Quick- 
silver, in private, had given us hints of his excellence 
which we had not neglected. Bookmakers in Bombay and 
Calcutta had laid us long odds to a very fair sum, and, since. 
Quicksilver, by romping home in front of a field of useful 
ponies, had made our bets look very well indeed. Our 
original trial, though, had been even better than the public 
performance, and the word having been passed round the 
regiment, Quicksilver was backed heavily for the popular 
Lucknow event. From an outside price he quickly advanced 
in the betting, and, a month before the race, occupied the 
position of favourite. 

Jim and I were extremely pleased. I was very short of money, 
but poor old Jim was heavily in debt and badly needed a good 
win to set him on his legs a^ain. It now looked as if Quick* 
silver, for whom Jim had paid a big price, was to prove our 
salvation. We might have hedged at once to great advantage, 
but we decided to wait, as Quicksilver was a healthy little chap 
not likely to go wrong in the interim. 

Then there happened a thing which considerably astonished 
me and greatly upset Jim. I must explain by relating the 
circumstances which led up to it. 

Amongst a batch of Arabs brought up from Bombay by 
Butler the vet in the hot weather, there was a flea-bitten grey 
that nobody would look at. Unquestionably a well-bred pony, 
he was too light to please polo-players, besides which nothing 
that Butler could do would induce him to eat. Sure enough 
polo would never be his business. But I liked the cut of him. 
His eyes were big and boldly set in his head, the famished ribs 
>vere both wide and deep — a fine barrel for a weedy animal. 
What stuff was on him seemed to be in the right place. When 
Butler said I could have him for Rs. 300, I cried * Done,' in the 
tone of a man who does a thing other people think foolish, but 
which his own judgment, or instinct, tells him is right. 
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' Mark iny words,' said Butler. * If you can kid that pony 
into eating, hell turn out a nailer. He'll gallop far and fast.* 

This happened early in the hot weather; and for two months 
I daren't get on the pony for fear he'd break in two. Every- 
body that saw him in the stables begged me to shoot the poor 
brute. But I waited, for I liked the little chap. He waa^.a. ' 
thorough gentleman, only seemed to have no heart for eatir 

Then the rains broke and the sister came down 
hills. At once she fell in love with jay pitrcfaase; 
christened * Rejected/ and began petting bim and feeding 
with sugar, chocolate, milk puddings, and other unholy dai 
He would take things out of her hand when the syce could 
get him to look at his box. Whether it was the sisi 
attentions, or the change in temperature caused by the arrf 
of the rains, I cannot say, anyhow Rejected suddenly began 
feed. In no time he filled out, and, as Mabel had brought al 
iiis resurrection, I let her do as she liked with him. She 
with very gentle hacking, and in a few weeks rode him all ovttR 
the station, morning and evening. The more work he got^-tbe! 
better he fed and the better he looked. I 

One morning the sister rushed into my quarters, her eyes 
l^lazing with excitement, hair all over the place, habit covered* 
with dust. ' 

• Heavens ! child, what have you been up to ? * I exclaimed.* 

* Oh !' she panted. ' Oh ! it was splendid ! ' 
' Out with it ! Had a spill .^ ' • 
' No, no ! It was Jccky — he — he — bolted with me acros**-^ 

across the matdan — couldn't stop him — ^went like the wind— j^: 
half a mile at least ! ' she jerked out in a series of gasps. *^^r< 

'Jack,' she continued, breathlessly, 'that pony is a nailec^ 
I'm certain he's faster than anything in the stable.' 

' By Jove ! ' thought I, * Butler's very words.' 

It appeared that Rejected had been ver>' light ^hearted all the. 
morning, capering about, and doubtless the sister, woman»Iike^- 
encouraged him to play the ass. Suddenly he shot off. Witiv 
ati easy snaffle in his mouth Mabel could do nothing, and he ran 
all the way into the compound where the syces collared him. 
The sister vowed she'd never ridden such a flier. 

In the stables the culprit was being cleaned down, his flanks 
still heaving after the gallop and the sweat dropping off him. In 
the dusk of the stall his eyes glowed like carbuncles. He was gay 
as could be, lashing out as the syces ran the scraper over him, 
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squealing and snorting when they tickled him, arching his neck 
and pawing the ground like a silly two-year-old. He had been 
aged seven by the Official Measurer ! He looked just as a 
half-fit animal does after an easy exercise gallop, full of life 
And devilment. As I looked him carefully over he grew on me, 
his lengthy neck and great depth compensating for the rather 
narrow chest and meagre quarters. I told the sister to keep her 
mouth shut, and thereafter I took Rejected in hand myself. 

On the strict quiet I managed to shove a lot of slow work 
into him, and he had muscled up wonderfully for a pony of his 
build, when one day I let him run along as he liked for two or 
three furlongs. His pace and dash astonished me. So, soon 
after, I fixed up a trial against Quicksilver, with the sister to 
hold the watch, and no other witnesses. Then happer^ed the 
surprising thing. At level weights Quicksilver, over half a mile, 
could never get his nose in front of my new-found treasure ! 
The watch showed the gallop to have been a fast one. 

Poor old Jim was very sick. After realising that Rejected 
might turn out a flier, I had entered him for the Army Cup, to 
Jim's great amusement. Quicksilver's chance for the Cup now 
looked far from rosy, for though there was little to choose 
between the ponies at the time of the gallop, Rejected was 
much the more backward in condition, and could hardly fail to 
prove himself the better of the pair when fully trained. 

Jim is as good a loser as you could wish for, but this dis- 
appointment hit him so badly that I began to suspect the dog 
had been building up hopes of something more than mere glory 
and filthy lucre. The sister seemed to share his depression 
although at one time she had been wild with delight because 
Rejected promised so well. However, I was pleased as Punch 
myself, and fancied when I had unfolded my plan of campaign, 
the pair of them would buck up and bless me. 

Sitting in the verandah on the evening of the trial, Mabel 
was pouring out tea in a distrait. kind of manner, Jim sitting in 
a long chair the picture of misery, whilst I was inwardly chuck- 
ling at so much needless melancholy. 

*Boys and girls,' cried I, * cheer up. There is a great 
triumph in store for the stable.' 

* My dear fellow,' began Jim, * Fm really glad you've found 
a good one. If Quicksilver is to be beaten for the Army ' 

• Shut up/ I interrupted, * and let me explain the position. 
I see Fame, Fortune, and Happiness for all of us ! ' 
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' Listen/ I went on. * Before this gallop we knew Quicksilver 
to be good enough to win the Army Cup. We stand to win a lot 
of money on him. Three weeks hence Rejected at seven furlongs 
may or may not be able to beat him. That need not matter to 
us so long as the stable contains the winner. In fact/ I con« 
tinued, ' it would pay all of us if Rejected did turn out the 
better of the pair, for it would only make the success of our stable 
the more certain.' 

' What about all the money we have put on Quicksilver ? ' 
grumbled Jim. * It's bust if Rejected proves the better.' 

'Ooloo!' I cried. 'Don't you see that to-day's gallop 
leaves things exactly where they were, except that we have 
something up our sleeve that we did not have before. Nobody 
will guess that Quicksilver is not our best, or think that 
Rejected is anything but a lady's pony entered by some 
whim of the owner, some rot about making the running for 
the stable companion. Our game is clear as daylight We 
must let Quicksilver remain favourite, and not let a soul 
know anything about Rejected, until we have tried the pair 
over the Cup distance, when both arc thoroughly fit. If 
Quicksilver turns out the better then, it*s as you were. If 
Rejected beats him in the final trial, we can easily lay off the 
Quicksilver money and get in on Rejected at the last moment 
at long odds when the market is full of money/ 

• Gad ! old chap, you're right/ exclaimed Jim. ' Why, we've 
got it all our own way. Ass I was not to see it before.' 

' Supposing the riding boys talk about Rejected ? ' chimed 
in the sister. 

' Supposing the riding boys take to writing Greek poetry ? ' I 
retort. ' At present theyVe profoundly ignorant on both subjects, 
and I don't intend that their knowledge shall be increased.' 

•There is only one danger/ I proceeded, fixing my eye 
significantly on Mabel 

She gazed inquiringly at me. Jim laughed. 

• You're a beast, Mr. Gray ! ' She threw the tea-cosy in my 
face and bounced away to dress for dinner. That laugh cost 
Jim many days of abject obedience. But it served my purpose. 
The sister would die rather than justify it by allowing the 
slightest glimmer of what she knew to escape her lips. 

I will say for her that a better never stepped. But, bless 
my soul ! every woman wants as much watching as a refuser. 
They'll all run out if given half a chance. 
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The next fortnight was a busy, one, for we had several 
animals engaged at Lucknow ; Quicksilver went very well at 
work and remained a firm favourite for the Cup. Our manage* 
ment of Rejected was very subtle. The sister rode him 
occasionally, and I ostensibly used him as a hack for getting 
backwards and forwards from the course. But at a certain 
country lane where the going was sandy like his native Arabian 
desert, Quicksilver underwent a lot of searching work and made 
famous progress. On band nights at the Club the sister 
hacked him within everybody's view. He was often criticised. 
The general verdict was * Nice pony — ^for a lady.' And the 
sister was never tired of telling how she had saved him from 
dissolution, and how careful she was of him. 

The racecourse at Puggripore was very hard that year, so we 
decided to get to Lucknow ten days before racing began, and 
there bring off the trial between Quicksilver and Rejected. In 
my own mind I had no doubt about the result. Jim and 
I got leave in due time, and one evening in the middle of 
November the whole of the stable filed out of the compound, 
Raheem, the head riding boy, on Ebony, Jim's second charger, 
leading the calvacade. Ebony was a bit of blood Jim considered 
the first lepper in Asia, and we expected him to go very near 
for the steeplechase on the second day. 

Lucknow being close at hand, we agreed to march it by easy 
stages in the morning and evening. It would allow the horses 
rest and change, and still give them gentle exercise, for each 
one carried his own syce. Following the horses were bullock- 
carts laden with food, stable gear, servants' kits, and tents for 
ourselves. Our string and the carts made up quite an imposing 
caravan. We three were to start later in the evening, timing 
our arrival at the first camp for dinner. 

As the sun set the tum-tum was brought round with a 
couple of ponies hitched in tandem-wise. The sister took the 
ribbons, Jim got up beside her, whilst I, the owner of the show 
if you please, took the back seat. The ponies were led out of 
the gate snorting and plunging. When fairly set going on the 
road the syces shot away from their heads and scrambled up. 

Our way led past the mess where a lot of the chaps were 
having drinks on the chiboutra. As we sped by they gave us a 
cheer for luck. They all shouted for Quicksilver, never dreaming 
that, in the string they had criticised so freely as it had filed 
past a couple of hours before, we had a better. But we had, 
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and what was more to the point, not a-soul in the world knew it: 
but our three selves. 

Soon we left Cantonments behind and, as night fell, entered 
the leafy avenue which led into Lucknow. The road on either^ 
side was skirted by trees through the branches of which pene- 
trated shafts of white light from a brilliant moon overheads 
All around was the stillness of evening scarcely broken by the- 
muffled tapping of the ponies' hoofs on the dust-covered road. 
Occasionally there came to us from across the jfields the lowing 
of cattle and the barking of dogs, sounds mellowed by distance 
and but adding to the charm of the night. After an hour's 
drive, during which I endeavoured to beguile the way by re- 
marks which I considered appropriate to the occasion, but 
which the sister said proved me to be entirely devoid of ro- 
mantic imagination, a voice from the shadows ahead called 
out, ' Sahib ! Sahib ! idhar hai ! ' Mabel reached out her whip- 
hand and took a gentle pull. The ponies slowed up willingly^ 
for they knew Raheem's voice. A row of servants stood 
salaaming, and from their midst Raheem led up the village 
headman, who presented us with a basket of fruit and flowers^ 
and paid his respects with Oriental obsequiousness and dignity^ 
A little apart stood the tents, glistening in the strong white 
light. In the middle one, the flap of which stood open, was. 
the dinner-table and from it came the dusky glow of a red- 
shaded lamp, that lent an air of human occupation where ail 
seemed fairy and unreal. The Khansamah, with his usual pro- 
found obeisance, announced dinner for fifteen minutes hence. 
The ayah showed the sister to her tent, and Jim and I went 
off with Raheem to sec how the horses were bestowed for the 
night. We found them bedded down in an old ruin, in parts, 
of which the roof remained intact. Blanketed and hooded, we 
could only see then* waving tails and shining eyes. They were 
busy with their feed-boxes and scarcely bothered to notice us 
— ^just mumbled their sugar cane from our hands and then 
buried their noses again in the good crushed oats that, year 
in year out, contented their simple palates. 

A few days later, at Lucknow, we were deep in our plans for 
the trial. The town was full of racing folk, and it was no easy 
matter to bring off a gallop without outside supervision. One 
night after dinner Jim and I went out to the course with a tape 
and measured back the seven-furlong course by two hundred 
yards, both at start and finish, marking the places with white 
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stones. By starting our trial a stated distance behind the 
seven-furlong post, we should find out all we wanted to know on 
reaching a similar distance this side the winning-post, and thus 
have what remained in which to deceive both onlookers and our 
own boys engaged in the gallop. 

In the cold weather, about sunset, a thick haze settles low 
down on the Lucknow racecourse, and though the tops of the 
trees or anything high up may be seen for miles around, things 
close to the ground are invisible a couple of hundred yards 
away. Thus, though there is plenty of light to gallop by, to 
people at any distance horses on the move are quite obscured. 
To check the trial by watch was the only remaining difficulty. 
This we disposed of by planning that the sister with the stop 
watches should witness the start, set the watches going and stop 
them at the sound of a gun to be fired by my bearer as we 
passed the mark near the winning-post. By these various means 
we hoped entirely to be able to conceal from outsiders whatever 
the trial might reveal to ourselves. I ought to mention that our 
device of letting Mabel hack Rejected acted beautifully in 
Lucknow. Occasionally he was pulled out to accompany 
Quicksilver in a spin, but I always rode him myself at such 
times, and took care to stop him as if he had had enough 
after compassing three-quarters of the journey, leaving Quick- 
silver to complete the gallop to the admiration of his now 
numerous supporters. These short gallops, supplemented by 
long, slow trotting elsewhere, suited a pony of Rejected *s cut 
better than persistent distance gallops. It now only remained 
to be seen if the work he had done had fitted him to stay the 
seven long furlongs which to a pony represent a severe test of 
stamina. 

So far nobody outside our three selves had evinced the 
slightest interest in Rejected. 

It was a custom of mine on evenings when the morning work 
had been light, to let the horses do a sharp short dash on the 
course, as part of the programme in their evening walk. It kept 
their thoughts from dwelling on their stomachs, and raised their 
spirits, I thought. Horses hovering on the right side of proper 
racing condition love to stretch themselves, and walking bores 
them when they are jumping out of their skins with vitality. 
This little fad of mine I turned to account 

One morning Quicksilver only trotted and the touts 
immediately set their brains working. In the evening Quick- 
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silver only walked to the course. VoilA! A trial in the 
morning for certain ! Our string was walking in a circle behind 
the stands, waiting for orders to go home. As the evening haze 
began to assert itself, Mabel, Jim, and I, nodded to the folk we 
knew, walked peaceably to our trap, and ostentatiously drove off 
in the direction of the Glub. As I took my seat I shouted to 
Raheem — 

' Sab lejao ' (' Take all away '). 

We drove along until the stands were blotted out of sight, 
then turned sharp off the road and rapidly struck across the 
maidan until we encountered the horses wending their way 
homewards. Five were ready saddled underneath their sheets, 
Jim was to ride Quicksilver at 9-8 ; myself Rejected at 10-4, z, 
difference of ten pounds which, after much consideration, I - 
judgied would bring the pair together. Raheem rode Tramp iSf'- 
9-7, and the other two boys were up at seven stone apiece ott- 
Lasting and Duffer. The lightweights were useful and speedy, 
the Australian Tramp a known performer over a distance, and 
all of them well. Mabel drove off cross-countiy in the trap to 
the starting-place, my bearer lay in wait fully primed with 
instructions, opposite the white stones, and it now only lay with 
the nags to acquit themselves like racers. We had done every- 
thing possible to place ourselves in a position to correctly esti* 
mate the value of the trial, however it might result We quickly 
mounted and trotted down to the start. 

We found the sister standing in front of our mark, her hands 
deep in the pockets of her covert coat, and each thumb, we know, 
tense on the spring that sets a watch agoing. The boys, excited 
with the prospect of a race, failed to observe bur position with re- 
gard to the seven-furlong post. We lined up, the ponies curveUhg 
and reaching .At their bridles like mad things, eager to be off. 
Gradually we drew up to the sister and when in line opposite her 
she screamed *Go!' The ponies hung in the air for a fraction of 
time, then swung together and we all jumped away dead level. 

Jim shouted to the boys to go on, and they drew slightly 
away, whilst we two ranged alongside each other and raced knee 
to knee. At three furlongs the others' were three lengths away, 
but Quicksilver and Rejected were striding oiit like gluttons 
and we were hard put to it- to hold therfi. At four furlongs 
Lasting began to come back, at five Duffer hung out signals 
of distress and only Tramp retained his lead. But at six fur- 
longs he began to tire. Then came the crucial moment. We 
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shouted to the boys to ride, and we all sat down to drive the 
ponies along. They responded gallantly for a bit, but the two 
lightweights were speedily done with and only Tramp could 
stay with us. Quicksilver was plunging along like a steam 
engine, but it thrilled through me that Rejected had lengthened 
his stride and settled down to his work as if he meant to go 
on for ever. Enough. I cased up just as the bearer fired the 
gun and left Jim on Quicksilver to make a show against the 
others, who struggled past when I ceased riding. A few occupants 
of the stand saw Quicksilver romp home in front of Tramp, 
and if they noticed Rejected at all it was only as n straggler. 

Making a detour to avoid inquisitive eyes on Rejected, who 
looked much too fresh for the public gaze, I walked back to 
meet the sister, mentally calculating. My pony was at least a 
stone better than Quicksilver, who on public form was a likely 
winner. Further, Rejected had given Tramp eleven pounds 
and a seven-pound beating. Tramp in the Army Cup at level 
weights with the Arabs would find lots of supporters. I judged 
the time to be 1.42, and, thought I, Rejected could have been 
five lengths in front if I had set to work on him earlier. Five 
lengths represent a second. Then the trial will have brought 
him on a few pounds, and allowance had to be made for im- 
proved running in a big field with the colours up, two things 
worth another second. Altogether, I calculated that Rejected 
could better his trial gallop by two seconds and should do the 
Cup journey in 1.40. I could not wish for more. I rode on, 
hugging myself! 

But, alas! the clock registered, not 1.42, but — 1.45! 

The little sister had the sad news written all over her face. 
She hadn't voice enough to tell, but mutely held the watches up 
for my inspection. The best watch said 1.45, the old one i.4Sy. 
That night we discussed the trial from every point of view, but 
could arrive at no other conclusion than that the stable was 
cut of form. The gallop showed the relative merits of the 
ponies right enough, but the timing proved them far behind 
what we imagined. Anyhow, Quicksilver had no earthly 
chance for the Cup, and the best we could argue for Rejected 
was a possibility of a place. 

No ! our swans had proved themselves but geese — sorry 
%t(tsity too. We were a melancholy little party that night. 
Indeed, if it wasn't for the sister. Quicksilver and Rejected 
would have been scratched straight away. But Mabel wouldn't 
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have It She thought 'Jccky' the grandest beast alive and 
would not give up belief in him, watch or no watch. She 
would not accept the form as correct. * Run Quicksilver on the 
first day/ she said. * If he runs badly then scratch away. If 
he wins it will prove something has been wrong with the trial.' 
She appealed to Jim — 'Jim/ she called him for the first time 
that I knew of— to support her view. Jim, like an ass, was so 
pleased about it — for Mabel as a rule keeps him at arm's 
length — that he veered right round and swore the trial was alt 
wrong. Young fool ! 

I cleared off to bed in a devil of a bad temper. Ere many 
hours passed, however, I was to bless the sister, and 
old Jim for being so easily persuaded to her way of thinking. 
We did no scratching, but kept the ponies at it as if nothing 
had happened. It got about that Quicksilver had cleared the 
stable out in handsome style and he was a better favourite than 
ever. 

On the opening day of the races Quicksilver was entered 
for a small race over half a mile. If he had any pretensions to 
Cup form, this event should just prove a nice exercise gallop 
for him. If he failed to win we might count all our ponies dead 
to the world. However, from flagfall there was no doubt. 
Jim never moved and won in a canter in useful timing. Four 
furlongs, though, was a long way short of the Cup distance, 
yet Quicksilver gained many friends by his easy victory-, and 
advanced to quite a short price in the betting on the big event. 
We began hedging quietly, and so great was the desire to 
support our candidate that we managed to lay off most of our 
money with the bookmakers at odds that left us quite a large 
sum in hand. It was no use hanging on to the Quicksilver 
bets when we knew he had no chance of beating the other. 
The trouble was to know if the other was good enough to 
back at all. 

Quicksilver's easy win on the first day certainly improved 
matters, but to back Rejected on the strength of this in face 
of the timing in the trial seemed folly, particularly as on the 
third day he was entered for a small race which, by taking a 
line through Quicksilver and his opponents of the first day, he 
could hardly lose. We decided to let Quicksilver give the 
public a run for their money in the Cup, but to reserve Rejected 
for the small race. 

I-otteries on the big race were announced to take place at 
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the Club the night before, and acceptances were due to be 
handed to the Secretary before operations began at 9 30. Jim 
and I dined at the Club that night in company with most of the 
racing folk in the station. After dinner the table was cleared 
and the lottery paraphernalia set out. Fellows were busy 
writing out their acceptances and talking over the form of the 
different ponies. Abchurch, the Secretary, was making out the 
list of starters as the acceptances were handed to him. 

Close on the half- hour I happened to look up and spotted 
my bearer at the door anxiously running his eyes along the 
table. I signalled, and he rapidly ran up behind me and 
whispered : * Miss Baba hai — darwaza kepas hai !* (*Thc young 
lady is here — at the door.') 

Up I jumped and made for the door, wondering what in the 
world could have brought the sister down here. She was 
waiting in the dark of the verandah and flew at me. Placing 
botli hands on my shoulders she half whispered, half sobbed 
something in my ear. 

One astonished gasp and I comprehended. I darted back, 
scrawled out an almost illegible acceptance for Rejected just as 
Abchurch pulled out his watch and announced the list closed. 
But he took mine and Rejected was safely down as a starter. 
Abchurch cursed my writing, and as I explained its purport 
Jim caught the name and looked up at me in astonishment. I 
winked and made for the door, Jim at my heels. 

'Oh! am I in time?' pleaded the sister who was dissolved 
in tears. 

* In the very nick, little girl,' I thankfully exclaimed, putting 
my arm round her as she collapsed against me, apparently 
quite exhausted by the excitement she had gone through. 

* Whats the bother, Miss Ferrar .^ ' asked Jim, all anxiety to 
see her in such a state. 

'Oh, Jim,' she cried, looking up at him with eyes that 
sparkled very brightly through the tears, * we forgot the sound 
of the gun ! It must have taken three or four seconds to come 
back to me.' 

Jim stared blankly at her and then enlightenment spread 
over his face. 

'By Jove, Mabel, you are a brick!' and he looked as if he 
meant to relieve me of my burden. Mabel rebuked him not — 
only beamed. 

I was sitting in the verandah after my lonely dinner,' she 
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proceeded to explain, * when suddenly it dawned upon me. I 
called the bearer and ran straight here to tell you. Oh ! I was 
in terror of being late.* Here she shuddered, and it cost Jim, 
I could see, a great effort to hold himself in. 

Sound travels, roughly, at the rate of five seconds per mile, 
and we speedily computed, after allowing for the bend in the 
course, that the report of the gun fired to warn Mabel to stop 
the watches must have taken about 3J seconds to reach her. 
The trial was thus lengthened by that time. Properly the 
timing was 145 — 3 J seconds =1.411^. Deduct the two further 
seconds by which I assumed Rejected could better his perform- 
ance in the trial and — why nothing could be in it with him ! 
He could hardly lose. 

Jim saw the sister home and took a deuce of a time about it, 
too. I returned to the lottery room as unconcernedly as I 
could. Nobody suspected anything, and by the finish of the 
lotteries, one way and another, I had backed Rejected to 
win a real good sum at long odds. My investments did not 
quite exhaust the money we had got back by hedging the 
Quicksilver bets, and before people got scent of what we were 
up to the bookmakers laid me a nice bet of tens that Re- 
jected could not finish in the first three. 

After that there was nothing to conceal, and passing the 
word round to the fellows belonging to the regiment, they all got 
a bit on Rejected. In the morning he was half-way up the betting 
lists, and Quicksilver was much easier. In the paddock, when 
racing began, we told everybody who asked for information that 
Rejected could hardly lose, but that Quicksilver was good biz 
for a situation. Rejected started the hottest favourite ever 
known for the Army Cup, and the bookmakers won't forget in 
a hurry how but that's anticipating. 

Next day Jim opened the ball by scoring on Ebony, who 
fenced as easily as a woman flirts. This minor success put 
courage into the pair of us, and when, after weighing out, we 
trotted down to the starting-post for the big race we were cer- 
tainly excited, but yet confident that luck was in our favour for 
that day at any rate. 

How my heart thumped as we lined up behind the starting- 
gate! Jim and I were drawn together near the inside. He 
planned to make the running for me, on the inside if possible, 
and to draw out and let me through when I shouted. 

After a little manoeuvring the tapes sprang away from 
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before us, and thco^^^^^ Ao^r of the course stretched in front. 
Like an avalanch- ^^c crowd of pounding hoofs rushed down 
its inviting cM^*i"se, tearing up the turf in their advance. 
We on the* ««isidc had a sh'ght advantage as we raced round 
the bend Ji"^ 1^7 o*^ ^^ rails in front of mc and pulled out 
to let *ne up. Rejected was mad at the start, and fought for 
his i^cad like a demon. But I knew better than he did and 
lorccd him to reserve his strength for the finish. Now, half- 
way from home, we were close on the leaders and Rejected 
was striding along at his case in company with Quicksilver, 
going well. 

Out on the right was a bright bay ridden by a crack pro- 
fessional. I shouted to Jim to forge ahead, and he drew away, 
but failed to induce the bay to follow. The professional had 
his eye on Rejected and meant to wait on him alone. I moved 
on Rejected and again closed with Quicksilver. The bay fol- 
lowed suit The roaring of the crowd now assailed our ears, 
and it was time to ask Rejected to make that one long sustained 
effort by which I hoped to triumph. I tightened my grip on 
his head, settled down in the saddle, and, as he strode, thrust 
him forward with all my strength. His jock had started work 
on the bay, and we thundered along neck and neck, Quicksilver 
and the rest now in the rear, until to my joy up went the pro- 
fessional's arm and I knew he was done. The bay after the 
belting came again but soon died away, leaving Rejected to wm 
in comfort by a length, Quicksilver a good third. 

What a merry party wc were at dinner that night as we went 
over the events of the day and counted up our winnings. Jim was 
wildly jubilant and flouted his debts to the winds, vowing that 
such ignoble things should ne'er be again. The sister, disposed 
at first to take so much good fortune with caution, had at last 
to give way and let her feelings of delight assert themselves. 
Truly it was a great day, and the night, too, looked like turn 
ing out remarkable. I cleared off to my quarters — to look for 
cigarettes was my excuse. When I came back I had to drink 
my coffee alone. The Khansamah gravely informed me that the 
Miss Baba and Gray Sahib were walking in the garden and did 
not want any that night. Silly Jugginses ! 
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LIGHT FOR HUNTER-BREi:;M:k^. 
By * Snaffle,' 

Author of T/u Roedecr^ bf'c. 

jOME time ago — in Fores' for December, 1962, 'o bt 
exact — I had something to say on the future position 
of hunter-breeders. In that paper I pointed out the 
difficulty in which breeders were likely to be plac \ 
from the fact that the thoroughbreds were daily getting less and 
less suitable for the purpose of getting hunters for a number of 
reasons there set forth, and obvious to any thinking horse-lover. 
From certain points of view racing men are right. That *a 
good big 'un will always beat a good little one,* I have never 
doubted — at all events, since the day I saw Ormonde and the 
Bard racing up the straight at Epsom. I regretted the result 
of that day's race ; and, above all, I regretted the expatriation 
of the gallant little chestnut much more than I ever did that of 
his conqueror, which, in fact, I never deplored for a minute. 
The foreigner knows what he wants, and he sees that he gets it, 
and England is the poorer. But this is a side issue. The point 
which I was making is this, that the blood-stock breeder wants 
to breed race-horses, and that, as he knows the racing men 
won't have little ones, he tries to breed them big. The result 
is that the thoroughbred sire gets with every generation further 
and further away from the type the hunter-breeder has in his eye, 
which, I take it, is not very far removed from that well-known 
horse, The Drake. I do not personally recollect this horse, but 
he was said to be — and his portrait looks it — *a thoroughbred 
horse up to fifteen stone with foxhounds.' Where shall we look 
for such a horse to-day } 

I have before me the Sporting Magazine for June, 1828, just 
three-quarters of a century ago, and which, by the way, con- 
tains Mr. Fores' advertisement of * lately published portraits of 
Mameluke, Glenartney, Memnon, Tarrare, Moses, Jerry, and 
many others,' the inspection of which would do more than my 
feeble pen to inculcate the point I am trying to make. This 
magazine contains one stud advertisement, that of Navarino (at 
two sovereigns, and five shillings the groom). This horse is 
described as sixteen hands high, so that the increase in height 
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some people talk of in race-horses is a myth. The fact is that 
they don't grow up, but they cease to grow down. When we 
look at the Racing Calendar attached to the magazine, we see 
the sort of thing our predecessors asked of their thoroughbreds. 
Take a meeting at random — Durham, April, 1828. The first 
race was the Durham Welter Cup, in which the horses ran four 
two- mile heats ; the next the Town Plate, three two-mile heats. 
The following day, a Silver Cup, two two-mile heats, the 
Smiddy Haugh Stakes, two miles. The last race was the 
County Members' Plate, two three-mile heats ; and the only 
race at the meeting under two miles was a match — one mile. 
No wonder in those days one got stamina when one went to a 
thoroughbred sire. 

But if our blood-stock breeders go in for big, long-striding 
sprinters, there is now what there never was before, a market 
for thoroughbreds quite the reverse, up to weight, on short legs, 
stayers, handy, active, and a hand and a half below the average 
race-horse height. 

In the past such an animal had no place marked out for 
him, unless it were as a leather- flapper at unlicensed meetings. 
An immense effort was made some years ago to elevate Pony 
and Galloway Racing ; but to judge from recently published 
proceedings, and the paucity of meetings advertised, that effort 
has not met with success. The writer will ever remember a 
pony race-meeting of which, in his young and foolish days, he 
was persuaded to be a steward. Every race was followed by an 
objection, and the proceedings wound up with a free fight! 
Certainly there was no inducement offered to any one to breed 
small thoroughbreds, nor would the most sanguine have ven- 
tured to suggest that Galloway racing could ever improve the 
breed of hunters. 

But things are different now. Small thoroughbreds are 
sought after and advertised for ; but not such animals as pony- 
racers were glad to get. What is wanted to-day is a miniature 
hunter, up to weight, short-legged, well-coupled, with good 
shoulders and hocks, stamina, manners, and speed. Such an 
animal, if not over 14 hands 3 inches, is certainly worth five 
hundred pounds, * in market overt ' as the lawyers say, to-day. 
Indeed, several with only a part of these qualities have gone to 
four-fifths of that price. The trouble is that such animals can 
be relied upon to reproduce some of their qualities, but not the 
essential one of height, or rather of the want of it. One of our 
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most famous pony-breeders of a day not long past, Mr. C. W. 
Wilson, kept down the height of his ponies partly by incestuous 
in-breeding, and partly by short commons for his youi ,; stock. 
Now, the trouble is if you keep a young thoroughbred short yoj 
may keep him small, but he is sure to be a weed ; and that 
won't do for our polo-players. Perhaps sending yeariin«;s to 
stud might be a better solution ; time will show. At all events 
I have no hesitation in saying that, given the need, it will be 
supplied. There's vtoney in ity and that's enough. 

Now, if I am right, a few years will show a large increase of 
such animals — animals, mark you, with every quality the 
hunter-breeder wants, except that they do not quite reach 15 
hands — blood, bone, speed, soundness, stamina, manners, handi- 
ncss, freedom from vice, and the unadulterated blood of the 
English thoroughbred in their veins. These will be the animals 
to get hunters out of good, big, roomy mares. 

The height of polo ponies has steadily grown till practically 
they are ponies no longer. I think it might be yet further 
extended and end finally at 15 hands. The extra inch might 
let in many of the first few years* breeding whose exclusion 
might sicken breeders. But what a bumper crop of little blood 
hunters, about 15.1, those who patronise the provinces will have 
in a few years' time. To my mind there is no better mount, 
where a big hunter is not absolutely essential. Mr. Basset, the 
late popular master of the Devon and Somerset, made a speci- 
ality of this class of horse, and what a treat a look over his 
hunt stables was 1 

This, however, is less my point than that we shall have a 
new class of thoroughbred, bred to requirements more in accord- 
ance with those of hunter-breeders than are those of the present 
day, from which we can get sires. Of course their pedigrees 
must be carefully watched. It is such a simple solution of the 
size difficulty to breed out to a small pony and then in again. 
An animal so bred may do for polo and polo-breeders, but is, 
of course, useless to the man who looks for a thoroughbred of a 
certain type, and to such a man the minor stud-books are a 
danger. It would ill become me — who edited and brought out 
at my own expense the first Pony Stud-book ever published — 
to depreciate the good work such a book can achieve. But 
let breeders remember this, no society can ever exclude the 
thoroughbred, and Weatherbys ask no questions as to height. 
If ponies are bred thoroughbred, and go to 151, or even 15*2, 
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they may—nay, they must — have a value for the breeder that 
no over-sized stud-book pony ever can have. 

I am a j;reat believer in the possibilities of breeding, but, of 
course, great developments take time. It may seem many 
centuries from the wild boar of the Kennet reed-beds to the 
Berkshire pig of to-day. So it is ; but I take it that the pig of 
<2ueen Anne's day was a good deal nearer the former than the 
latter. I shall be told that little thoroughbreds are flukes and 
generally weeds. Quite true ; but how often has it been proved 
that we can make a tendency hereditary by selecting for breeding 
stock those animals in which it appears, and those only. No, if 
the thoroughbred weight-carrier, 15 hands or an inch under, 
is wanted, and there is money for him, he will be bred ; and 
if he is so bred to a constant type, then his existence will shed 
a light on the prospects of the hunter-breeder pure and simple, 
which has long been wanted by that unfortunate individual. So- 
mote it be. 




A BROOK TROUT. 

i?;' Alexander Mackie. 

* And here and there 
A lusty trout/ — Tennyson. 

SAY, Jack, let's put him in the well/ 
' The very thing.' 
And a tiny troutling, the length of an average 

fore-finger, with the eight-barred pattern stamped so 
vividly on his gleaming little sides, was hastily deposited in a 
rusty, obsolete canister found handy on the bank of the burn, 
and transferred with all dispatch to his new home — the farm- 
well. The burn was a pretty, meandering rivulet which in 
summer-time was all but hidden in Queen of the Meadow and 
Willow-weeds, and other rank and riotous leafage as yet only 
beginning to spring. The day was one of sunny April's best,, 
and Jack and his city cousin, each aged twelve, were trying 
their 'prentice hand as anglers in the brook that ran through the 
fields of the farm which was their home. They were exercising 
their skill in the most primitive and elementary form of the 
angler's art, which every fisher opens his career with, and by 
means of the old-fashioned worm had already six reputable fish 
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on the grassy bank, when the diminutive specimen whose 
history now falls to be related was plucked from the ] ^, 
wriggling his little body in indignant protest at his suuder 
elevation from his proper element into an air medium in whicl. 
he felt uncomfortable and ill at ease. There was a popular 
superstition in this rural district thnt a trout in a wcW i^ a 
guarantee for the purity of the water, and it had cftcn been 
hinted at in the boy's presence as a desirable thing to transplant 
a living fish from the burn to that centre of domestic necessity. 
It was done in the manner now detailed. 

The lively parr was soon quite at home in his circumscribed 
basin of clear, cold, spring water. The cup-like hollow had been 
artificially dug out of the bed-rock, and an overhanging shelf or 
two gave him shelter from observation ; to these overhanging 
ledges he invariably retreated when any human observer came 
to inspect his habitat, or when Mary, the maid-of-all-work, came 
to draw water from the well. He did not grow with any 
rapidity. The two striplings who claimed a proprietary right 
in him did occasionally at first favour him with a few worms, or 
a botilcful of tadpoles, but, after a time, these kindly attentions 
ceased, and he was left to forage for himself Summer was 
drawing on and insects were abundant ; flies settled on the 
surface of the water ; tiny beetles, spiders, and other creeping 
things tumbled over the precipitous sides of the well or slipped 
from the grassy stalks that fringed its margin, and from his 
coign of vantage under the ledge our alert little warrior sallied 
forth to do battle with these invaders and devoured them every 
one. He grew in length and in bulk, but by no means so fast 
as his youthful patrons had anticipated ; that was why their 
interest in his progress dwindled until it finally died out One 
day, however, an errant cow had loitered by the well, and the 
fiat went forth that it must be thoroughly cleaned out. Due 
preparations were made, the water was laved out into the road- 
way, and, while the trout was temporarily housed in a pail of 
water, everything was made right. How black he had grown ; 
hardly to be recognised as their bright and sparkling friend of 
two months back. Could that nigrescent creature be the same 
fish ? He must be marked as a sheep is marked to indicate 
whose property he is. So Jack ran home for a pair of scissors, 
and a V-shaped piece was skilfully snipped from the upper lobe 
of his tail. That made certain of his easy recognition, and he 
was duly returned to his prison-house, where he passed the 
summer and early autumn in peace, undisturbed save once. 
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when a drake Icad'ng out his string of ducks caught sight of 
him with a beacj/ eye and stuck a long neck far down into the 
body of the ^ell, gropinj^ for him with open bill ; but the well 
was deep and, though he was greatly agitated, and flashed 
backwa-cis and forwards excitedly at the bottom, he was beyond 
react of t^ic yellow beak and eluded capture. He missed the 
siiH sadly, for the well, being on the north side of a steepish hill, 
the sunlight did not now reach his forlorn abode, and life was 
somewhat dreary. 

Early September brought two days of incessant rain, and the 
roadway, which ran past the margin of the well at a highly 
inclined angle, was suddenly transformed into a miniature river- 
bed, and the stream of frothy, brown water came seething and 
swirling in such volume that it lipped the well and turned its 
placid surface into a miniature whirlpool. Our little friend 
enjoyed the excitement and commotion of the boiling vortex ; 
'twas long since he had felt the stir of a lively current, and the 
motion exhilarated and excited him ; moreover, many dainty 
morsels came floating in, and with a courage quite new to him 
he mounted on the top of the furious torrent, taking this thing 
and that as they coursed round, till in a trice he was sucked into 
the race on the roadway and hurried, all gasping and breathless, 
down, down, willy-nilly, and hurled by a waterfall into a deep 
pool, which was none other than the mill-dam. He was Just 
steadying himself to recover breath after his involuntary 
scramble when he felt two rows of sharp teeth close with a 
snap on his hinder parts, but by a quick and dexterous jerk he 
won clear, at the expense of several deep-grooved scratches in 
his scaly integument, and at once he beat a retreat from danger, 
and took refuge under the shelter of an overhanging bank. The 
water was so dirty and turbid here that he could see no distance 
ahead, only he had fed well that morning and was content to 
lie perdu for the present and take his bearings. His first un- 
gracious reception on entering this unexplored area taught him 
caution, and it was not till a day or two had passed and the 
water cleared up that he ventured to survey the boundaries of 
his new abode. He cruised round and round and found the 
mill-dam a veritable ocean in comparison with his former 
narrow cell, in which his activities were so circumscribed. It 
was broad and in parts very deep with a muddy bottom, in 
which great slimy, serpentine forms wallowed, and he soon 
divined that it would be discreet to give these snake- like 
monsters a wide berth, for several of them made ugly dashes 
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at him when he came within strikiiY^" distance On the whole, 
he liked his change of residence ; there was an a>iplc supply of 
food, and secure shelter from his predatory foes, so thit he 
passed the winter there in supremo contentment. E\«-n when 
the frost was keen and the dam was caked with three inc'jcs of 
ice he could always glean something eatable from the oo>:c, cut 
the water was cold and he seldom felt hungry. I Ic had grov n 
lanky and thin by the time the year began to turn, and tii . 
spring woke a new energy in his tarnished and lustreless b(^oy. 

The dam was a picturesque spot, fringed with silver poplar<i 
and wild cherrj'-trees, which made a leafy canopy to its sombre, 
silent waters. It had been formed a century back by filling up 
the narrow gorge with a breastwork of hewn stones, over which 
the water rushed in sparkling cascades when the reservoir was 
full. At the eastern end of this stony barrier was the sluice, 
through which, at certain periods of the day, coursed a rushing 
stream of extraordinary velocity ; then the water-area began to 
diminish, shelter under the hollowed banks became impossible, 
and the denizens of the pool were congregated in the more 
crowded centre. 

One day, under these conditions, our trout was made at by 
a big brother, and, in hii endeavour to escape the attack,, 
allowed himself to be drawn into the impetuous and resistless 
current of the sluice, and impelled, notwithstanding strenuous 
efforts to battle out of it, down with overwhelming rapidity till 
he was shot over the revolving wheel of the mill, and all but 
knocked to pieces on its wooden ribs. He thought his last 
hour had come ; however, a few minutes* rest in the quiet brook 
beyond restored his spirits, and next day he was hungr>' and 
active as ever. Without knowing it, he had regained his 
original habitat, although in a different region. It was full 
of boulders which afforded excellent shelter; it abounded in 
gravelly shallows and deep pools ; it had a grassy bank here, 
overhanging willows and hazels there, and trailing brambles 
almost everywhere. He settled for a time in the vicinity of a 
wooden foot-bridge that spanned the current, but the school- 
children alarmed him by splashing stones, morning and 
afternoon, in his new demesne, and he found it desirable to 
migrate to more pacific surroundings, so, slipping from pool 
to pool one calm summer evening, when the school-imps had 
been unusually demonstrative, he halted at the elbow where 
brook and river meet, and being shy of launching himself oa 
the unknown mystery of the great river, dallied for a week in 
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his new quarters till a fi»-oh alarm compelled him to take the 
plunge. He was quietly sucking in the flics as they floated 
down-stream one early morning, with the sun in his lidless eyes, 
when he was stabbed at from behind by a venomous beak 
and lifted bodily into mid-air. " For the first time in his short 
life he caught a quick glance of a long-legged bird, slate- grey in 
colour, with an elongated neck ; he had no time for minute 
observations, so desperate were his efforts to escape from the 
vice-like grip of that horny bill ; however, he was slippery and 
plump, and full of well-stored energy, and at last his foe 
released her grasp, and he fell back with a splash into the water, 
scarred, indeed, somewhat, but free. With a rush he left for 
ever that burn which had proved so full of dangers, and was 
soon breasting the rapids of the rushing river — a citizen of a 
new and mightier state. 

He throve and waxed lusty, for his digestive powers were 
superb, and he was fast putting on flesh ; and being always 
hungry, he annexed everything edible that came in his way. 
He had run the gauntlet of the dangers of brook life, and had 
learned something of value to protect himself in the wider 
life of the river, and yet it had special dangers of its own that 
must be faced. 

One day in September, swallowing what seemed to be an 
ordinary ephemeray he was surprised to find it gritty and hard 
in his mouth, and the next moment felt himself attached to a 
long glistening line which struck him as possessing a tenacity 
out of all proportion to its thickness ; he plunged up-stream 
and down-stream to shake himself clear, but the dragging 
weight of something heavy at the other end soon exhausted 
his strength. Panting hard, he was being gradually drawn 
to the bank, and, for the second time in his career, he thought 
the end had come. Suddenly the movement bankwards ceased, 
and he had time to recover breath. By-and-by he discovered 
that he could course round and round a protruding snag with 
a radius of two or three feet, so gathering all his mettle for a 
supreme effort, he snapped his tether, and once more breathed 
freely, although he was far from relishing a yard of glistening 
gut trailing behind him in the water, and that gritty steel 
sticking firmly in his nether jaw. He learned to hate this fine 
thread of translucent texture, and took a solemn vow to avoid 
it for henceforth. For weeks it clung to him, and its constant 
presence made him restless and kept him continually on the 
move. He wandered miles away, but always returned to the 
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pool, which now he called his own. If his trailing impediment 
would only catch in something, so that he might exert 
mechanical leverage for its removal ! That was what he aimed 
at And once, as he was boring amidst a net-work of tree-roots, 
the free end of it circled round a rootlet and held firm. He 
was a fixture for a time, but he tugged with unremitting 
industry till the hateful thing broke short, and he was happy 
to have only the steely foreign substance to deal with. That 
too, he disposed of in due course, by rubbing his mouth 
against sharp-edged stones. He had gained his experience, and 
experience had made him sad. 

For two more years he lived without vicissitude, growing 
ever big and lustier ; his only variety in life being the fights 
with his valiant brethren at the redds. These he enjoyed 
greatly, and many a battle royal he had, and many scars did 
he carry away from those well-fought fields. He was now 
the monarch of the pool, and all meaner fish gave place to his 
majestic presence. He enjoyed the best of the fare, no other 
caring to dispute his claim ; and he was no longer content 
with flies and worms and larvae, he learned to devour minnows, 
and even small specimens of his own kith and kin. He was 
respected and feared by all trout society — an imperator and 
autocrat whom it was unsafe to treat with either disrespect or 
undue familiarity. He grew, in consequence, somewhat over- 
bold and reckless, and one warm July night, at the gathering 
of the dusk, in the dim twilight, chasing his victims in the 
shallow tail-end of his pool, he seized a spinning-minnow which 
in broad day he would have rejected, for it was attached to a 
piece of that strong gut so much to be eschewed ; but in the 
grey light of the gloaming he saw it not, and in a wink his 
jaws closing on an armoury of steel points, he felt that at last 
his darkest hour had come. Having escaped miraculously so 
often, he made a gallant and stubborn fight, dashing up-river 
and down-river, making sudden doubles round projecting stones 
to entangle the line, flashing into wild somersaults or making 
determined efforts to dive under overhanging banks. It was 
hopeless from the beginning, and long before the midnight hour 
he had gasped his last in the fisherman's creel. 

* And what sport, Jack, my lad, have you had to-night ? ' 

* Oh, excellent ! a dozen beauties at least, and one the biggest 
I have caught this year. I believe he is over two pounds,' 

* Turn them out then, and let your aunt sec them.' 
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So the basket was laid out in a spacious dish under the 
lamp-h'ght of the farm parlour, and the big fish was eagerly 
inspected by all eyes. 

* By Jove ! it's the trout that escaped from our well ; look at 
his tail-fin. I marked him myself four years ago, and I could 
swear to my own cut.* 




MOTORMANIA. 

By CuTiiBERT Bradley. 

NTIL you have lasted the delights of being whizzed 
along at express speed on the buoyant tyres of an 
up-to-date, air-shod motor-car, you have not fully 
realised the joy of liviog!' said an enthusiastic 
motorist to his friend, old Slowcoach. 

*Yes, that is the sentiment we all feel when trying to 
escape being knocked down and run over!' replied the anti- 
motorist, drifting into quite another channel of thought. 

The appearance of motor-cars on the high-road has caused 
considerable consternation, and the discussion about them has 
added greatly to the gaiety of the British Parliament. One 
responsible member described a motor-car when debating the 
speed allowance Bill, as a * demon-driven infernal machine.* 
Another drew a lurid picture of a motor travelling by night 
at forty miles an hour, with a noise like a Gatling gun, acetylene 
eyes blazing fiercely, so that one's horse was sure to make for 
the nearest ditch. A third spoke about the massacres of motor- 
ists, comparing drivers to so many Herods, whose one object in 
life was to go out upon the roads and massacre as many inno- 
cents as possible. Yet another was even more severe in his 
condemnation of unrestrained motoring, describing his country 
life as now being a bane instead of a blessing through being- 
afraid to venture into the narrow lanes. Strengthening his 
attack from a legal standpoint, he cited acts which seemed to 
place the motorist in the position of a libertine of the roads. 

There is no getting away from it that an encounter with a 
motor after dark is jumpy to the nervous system, and has 
compelled many to spend their evenings at home. A rather 
singular adventure happened to a friend of ours when bicycling 
after dark through being overtaken by a motor. Pedalling 
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along against a head-wind by the light of a flickering little 
lamp, he was straining every muscle to make nine miles an. 
hour on indifferent roads with a heavy machine. Humping his 
back and bending over the handle-bars, he cast his eyes forward 
into the black wall of darkness, the wind whistling past his ears, 
making weird music. All of a sudden there sounded a trumpet 
as though it had been that of an archangel, the terrifying 
^ poop p-o-o-p ' of a motor horn close at hand, but unseen. In 
a moment he was sitting erect, peering ahead with eyes dilated 
with fear, for bearing down upon him imagination pictured a 
a huge motor car with no lamps. Quick as thought, he jerked 
the bicycle off the middle of the track sharp to the left of the 
road, and instinctively struck out into the darkness with a 
stick he carried for protection from dogs, tramps, and various 
nuisances. The next moment his astonishment can be easily 
imagined when he found himself riding elbow to elbow against 
some one in the darkness. Fear prompted him to put all his 
weight into the scrimmage as if ' riding off' at polo. There was 
a whirr of machinery, a smell of petroleum, and the uns<^n 
enemy that had rushed up with a rear attack went spinning 
head over heels on to the grass by the road-side. It was a case 
of mutual surprise, for the motor bicyclist had reckoned without 
his host when he glided up in the darkness behind the ante- 
diluvian pedaller, whom he imagined would at once localise the 
sound of the horn, pull to the right, and envy his turn of speed 
ais he flew by. But riding against wind confuses sound, and 
fear, aided by imagination, did the rest in helping the bicyclist 
to shape the black forms of trees into an approaching motor-car. 
To the motorist's horror, the crawling object in front swung 
straight across his path, with the result there was a collision, in 
which the motorist had all the worst of the road, the bicycle 
escaping without taking a fall. It would be rather a nice point 
to decide which was really most in the wrong had any serious 
damage resulted, but the moral of it all is that nowadays you 
want a spare eye at the back of your head when riding after 
dark. 

When steam superseded the coaching age, the new invention 
earned for itself a degree of antipathy that was quite without 
parallel, so that we need not be surprised to find motor-power 
quite as cordially hated by the thorough-going Britisher, who is 
slow to receive new impressions. The very shape of motor-cars 
is not pleasing to the eye, lacking as it does beauty of line and 
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proportion ; added to this, the full war-paint of a motorist in 
goggles, cap, and leather coat is quite sufficient in itself to give a 
bad impression to the spectator. Even quite recently a cleric 
giving pulpit utterance described the motor-car as a * damnable 
engine of Satan/ We hope it is not quite so bad as that, for 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in a speech at the annual dinner of the 
South African Automobile Club, was more reassuring on the 
point, saying that *at one time the motor-car was loathed 
throughout Great Britain, and the motorist was regarded as 
a pariah playing at a cross between pitch -and -toss and 
manslaughter. Now he was glad to find motorists treated as 
human beings.' 

The pioneers of motoring will probably be crowned with a 
nimbus of glory by future generations, because, like all great 
revolutionists, they have suffered martyrdom for being in 
advance of their age. Certainly their lot is not a happy 
one, irritated by unsparing attack in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, trapped by the police, hated by the general public, 
and fined up to the hilt on every possible occasion. It was 
reported some little time ago that a gentleman who drove 
his car from London to Lincoln had, by the time he settled 
up his accounts, been compelled to pay a guinea a mile in fines 
and police-court expenses. Such treatment was rough on the 
motorist, and such a state of things cannot be good for the 
industry, because it resolves itself into a rich man's game . 

But to look on the other side of the picture, the spice of 
danger from accident and interference by the law seems to add 
zest to the pleasure of motor-car driving. It comes as a posi- 
tive relief to hear a story where the motorist scored over his 
opponent. 

Young Rapid was making good time in his ten -horse 
power Minerva car, which he voted quite the best covert hack 
in England, for did it not allow of his breakfasting leisurely 
on a hunting morning though the fixture was twelve miles 
away ? Time and distance were unknown quantities ; with the 
car in a good running mood on the best of roads, life was 
couleur de rose on such a delicious spring morning, with not a 
* hap*orth ' of dust blowing. All went well until the best part 
of the journey had been completed, then young Rapid slowed 
down to quarter-speed on nearing the village, whose twisty 
street was pretty sure to have children, dogs, or poultry 
straying on the road. The horn gave a note of warning as 
VOL. XX. U 
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the car, gracefully answering her helm, went swinging wide 
round the corner, coming face to face at once with an old grey 
horse between the shafts of a bread-cart 'What's this?' 
snorted the old quadruped, cocking his head and tail at the 
same moment as he tried to spin round faster than his old legs 
would allow. A catastrophe was inevitable, for down he went, 
snap went the shafts, over went the cart, and the loaves went flying 
in all directions. Out rushed the baker from his shop, boiling over 
with rage as he recognised our friend, who, with some difficulty, 
had steered his car clear of the wreck in the middle of the road. 

* This will cost you a pretty penny, coming frightening my 
horse and upsetting my cart like that !' shouted the angry baker, 
going purple with rage in spite of the flour on his face. * You 
might have killed me in the bargain, and then you would have 
been hung for it.' 

'You never gave me a chance to qualify for that, because 
you were safe inside your house, reading the paper instead of 
minding your horse!' replied the motorist dryly. 

* ril have the law on you sure as I stand here, and I know 
the Bench will give me as much damages as I choose to ask ! 
ril teach you to come motoring along this road again ! ' said 
the baker, waxing more furious as his assistants picked up the 
scattered loaves. 

* If you had kept a civil tongue in your head I would have 
helped you, but now you won't get a penny from me ! ' rejoined 
young Rapid, as he pulled the levers and started the engines 
going. 

' All right, we shall see about that when we meet in Court ! ' 
shouted the baker after the retreating motor-car. 

Now young Rapid had a little bit up his sleeve to go on 
with, and meant giving the impertinent tradesman a lesson he 
was not likely to forget in a hurry. Steering a course to the 
nearest police-station he pulled up at the door and stated his 
case to the superintendent. * I have come to report the baker 
of the next village for leaving his cart and horse unattended in 
the street,' said young Rapid, 'and I consider it a most 
dangerous practice that should be made an example of.' A 
little later the baker was considerably astonished to find the 
tables turned upon him, and has ever since considered that it is 
wisest to live and let live. 

Nowadays it is a diflicult matter to sell a harness horse that 
cannot be guaranteed quiet on the road to pass steam or motor- 
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cars. Young horses may be easily accustomed to motor cars as 
thoroughbreds are to the starting-gate, both being entirely a 
matter of habit. Some of the old horses, however, can never 
be made to overcome their objection to the noise, smell, or 
sight of a horseless carriage, and that is where the mischief 
creeps in. To meet a crazy old 'hay-motor' dragging a dog-cart 
upside down is a most alarming spectacle. The sight of the 
cushions, seat, lamps, whip, and people scattered all the way 
down the road leads to the inevitable question, * Have you seen 
a motor-car ?* It is only another application for the old proverb, 
' Give a dog a bad name, and hang him.' 

There is generally a humorous side to most things, and 
motor-car adventures are not an exception to the rule, as will 
be seen by the following story : A nice respectable car was 
speeding along the old North Road — wide as a street and 
straight as a railway line. For miles together it had the road 
all to itself, until it overtook a gig with two people in it 
travelling in the same direction. When within hailing distance, 
the car slowed down to four miles an hour, and notified its 
approach on the horn. The effect on the two occupants of the 
vehicle was, as usual, magical, both looking round in the wildest 
alarm. Then the driver started to gag and flog his horse for all 
he was worth, although the poor animal was going as steady as 
old Time, without the slightest intention of shying. The lady 
shrieked, seized her husband's arm, and frantically waved a red 
flag as a signal of danger to the approaching motorists. The 
car pulled up, as the driver of the vehicle began to demand 
satisfaction. * How dare you frighten my horse like that } Til 
have you prosecuted ! ' 

* Excuse me, sir, but your horse is not in the least frightened 
at the car ; it is you and the lady who show alarm,' replied the 
motorist, politely taking off" his cap to the old woman flying the 
danger signal. 

* Don't talk to me, sir ! it only makes matters worse, for it is 
not safe to drive a horse on these roads now they are haunted 
by masked demons like you ! ' continued the savage coachman, 
who had wrestled his horse off* the road on to the grass, where 
he was all keenness to graze for himself. 

* Well, until I took to travelling on the road in a motor-car, I 
imagined the English were all good coachmen, and, although I 
have met a good many indifferent ones, I have never seen a 
worse one than you are !* remarked the motor-car driver, getting 
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the best of the argument, although he did not do so well when 
the matter came into Court. 

At present it seems that every motorist must be a skilled 
mechanic unless he runs to the luxury of a chauffeur, for the 
uncertainty of machinery and tyres is a most serious objection 
to the usefulness of these horseless carriages. Some of our 
friends, since they have become possessed with the mania for 
motoring, seem to live with their cars, spending much money in 
humouring their fads and moods, finally dropping considerable 
capital when they get rid of the nuisance. A case in point was 
the owner of a motor-bicycle, who, after three months* posses- 
sion, decided to part with the machine for about half the sum he 
gave for it. On inquiring the reason for doing so, we heard that 
it was a case of nerves — ' the bicycle was for ever with him ; ' 
night and day he felt the vibration of machinery and the 
sensation of flying through the air. 

New cars appear to be very wilful constructions until they 
get into running order and used to the touch of the driver. A 
journey, until this happy state of things is realised, is a very 
interrupted progress, owing to breakdowns and engine failures^ 
more often than not ending by the motor-car being taken in 
tow to reach home, much to the delight of the general public. 
The other day a good-natured expert was asked to accompany 
a novice on his trial trip with a new car, and he had not the 
heart to say * No,' although experience told him it meant getting 
back home again in a butcher's or baker's cart. Sure enough, 
after eight or nine miles had been covered, there was an onninous 
thumping and vibrating, as though the machinery inside had got 
palpitation of the heart. * Tm so sorry,' said the novice to the 
expert, by way of apology, * but she did this yesterday, and I 
managed to put her right after an hour's work by the roadside ; 
I hope you won't mind very much, and can make yourself 
comfortable smoking a cigar whilst we wait.' 

' Not in the least,' replied the experienced one, lighting up ; 
* you see I have played the game before, so took care to have 
my trotting pony and cart following on. Here it comes ! I 
hope you will get home all right with the car ! ' he added, as he 
climbed up into the old-fashioned but reliable pony-cart. Those 
that are wise will do likewise, for a horse that can trot twelve or 
fourteen miles an hour is not yet out-classed, and the police da 
not want to trap him. 
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A CALCUTTA PAPERCHASE. 
By Harry Stokes. 

JH, what fun we might have had but for those 

wretched hounds !' 

The misguided youth, who displayed in this 

unguarded speech his utter inability to appreciate 
the very essence of the sport he followed, has been held up to 
the well-earned execration of successive generations of English 
S{X)rtsmen. 

To those bom and bred in a hunting country, the sharp 
twang of the horn, the thrilling music of the pack, and, above 
all, the skilled tactics and marvellous instinct of the huntsman 
and his hounds, are, jointly and severally, joys beyond compare. 
Across the seas, to all those lands where Englishmen gather 
together, the great sport has been successively carried ; given a 
quarry — be he wolf, jackal, fox, or kangaroo — with conditions of 
country and of scent favourable to the hunting thereof, and 
drafts from the Pytchley or the Blackmore Vale follow the 
Briton, even as trade follows his flag. 

In the early sixties, somewhere in the heart of Bengal, the 
first familiar face which met my father in his exile belonged to 
a conspicuously marked member of * Squire * Onslow's harriers. 
It was a far cry to Calcutta in those days, and the old hound 
recalled the green glades of Gloucestershire in a vision which 
faded in a mist of tears ; forty years later the memory of that 
strange meeting remains undimmed and indestructible. 

In many localities, however, it has been found impossible to 
maintain a pack of hounds, and in others the resulting sport has 
proved so disappointing as to discourage its continuance. In 
the Metropolis of India, many attempts have been made to 
establish a permanent hunt, but sooner or later all have ended 
in failure. Only two years ago the Earl of Suffblk, now aide- 
de-camp to the Viceroy, brought out a pack of foxhounds from 
England, and hunted the wily jackal with commendable perti- 
nacity and no little skill throughout the entire season. Yet, in 
spite of every assistance from the press, and from the lejiding 
sportsmen of the town, the experiment failed to achieve popu- 
larity, and the project fell through. 
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The conditions of country and distances are indeed so 
adverse to hunting that the hard-riding youth of Calcutta 
was long since induced to invent a game of his own, such as 
should be more suitable to the limitations of his surroundings. 
In the course of years this game has developed into an exciting, 
slightly dangerous, and thoroughly popular sport. 

Mounted paperchases take place in many Indian districts ; 
in a few stations, such as Madras and Shillong, meets are held 
regularly, but Calcutta would appear to be unique in the 
possession of an established * Paperchase Club,' with its Com- 
mittee, cups and challenge bowls, annual dinner, breakfasts, and 
the rest The present-day paperchase of Calcutta is very dis- 
similar to its own forerunner of earlier years, as also to its 
contemporaries elsewhere in India. A mere scrambling gallop 
across country has developed into a modified form of steeple- 
chase. The courses are laid over selected country and artificial 
fences, and the paper trail is completed before the starter sends 
the field away. Bamboo wings on the fences fulfil the same 
office as the flags of cross-country sport, in that competitors 
for the cup must take every fence between the wings under 
penalty of disqualification. Between the artificial jumps 
etiquette prescribes that the paper should be closely followed, 
and, indeed, an opportunity to * cut off corners ' rarely occurs. 
The courses vary in length from three to four and a half miles, 
and usually include some twelve to fourteen made fences in 
addition to raised roads and other natural obstacles. Mud 
walls and bamboo hurdles, averaging four feet in height, are 
the commonest jumps erected, but an occasional * double,* 
* open ditch,' or water-jump varies the monotony. The 
country round Calcutta is thickly wooded, and the courses 
are laid along the strips of cultivated land which intersect 
the jungle. 

To pass from one open stretch to another, bridle-paths and 
lanes are utilised, and these necessitate the sudden and tricky 
turns which a stranger finds not a little difficult to negotiate. 
The local riders learn to anticipate the twistings of the paper 
trail, and although a mistake may easily lead to a serious 
accident, they maintain a strong gallop from start to finish. 
The paper threads its way between deep banks, nullahs, and 
disused burial-grounds, so that a mistake by the leader may 
involve half the pack of galloping horses in a common disaster. 

Some twelve chases are arranged each * cold-weather,' and 
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an 'Average' Cup is given to the horse which, owner up, 
attains the best average during the season. The present 
terms give equal value to the first six places in each chase, 
so that a rider who has been five times sixth can claim the 
cup before an opponent who has been four times first. This 
system has been established to check desperate racing for 
places, and, after several years of practical working, has been 
found satisfactory. A lady has twice won the Average Cup, 
and the front rank of a paperchase field always contains a 
sprinkling of fair riders. A 'Ladies* Cup' chase forms a 
feature of each season's sport, and since the course usually 
lies over an open stretch of country, the race becomes, practi- 
cally speaking, a ladies' steeplechase ! In the Average Cup 
chases catch weights are allowed, but other cup chases have 
recently been placed on the same footing as point-to-point 
races in England. A lower scale of weights, however, is 
necessitated by local conditions, and 1 1 st. 7 lbs. is fixed for 
the light weights, and 13 st. for the heavies. The innovators 
have not yet insisted that the ladies should undergo the ordeal 
of weighing-in ! The first-flighters — the Average Cup contingent 
— ride big thoroughbred horses, mostly Australians, and the 
pace fully equals average point-to-point form in the old country. 
This class of animal can be purchased from importers at prices 
varying from 50/. to 100/. and few hard-riding sportsmen 
can afford to expose more valuable animals to the risk of a 
fast-run paperchase. Moreover, the cup conditions bar all 
winners of races above 50/. in value, but the Calcutta Turf 
Club encourage owners in this class by the institution of a 
number of special races, the value of which falls just below this 
limit. 

But imagine it to be * Cup ' day, and drive out with me, on 
a misty March morning, to see the fun for yourself 

The start is advertised for 7.30 a.m., so after a hurried 
* Chotahaziri ' we climb into the dogcart, and a fast trotter 
whirls us rapidly through the shady streets of Calcutta, and out 
into the suburb of Ballgunge. Past the well-kept lines and 
stables of the Viceroy's bodyguard in the park-like Maidan, 
we begin to overhaul other vehicles en route for the meet ; that 
smart drag is waiting for the officers of the bodyguard, who 
have riot yet appeared from their comfortable quarters ; they 
mean to win the Cup to-day, and if hard riding can do it they 
will be there or thereabouts. 
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Another mile and we are in a string of carriages ; private 
landaus, hired phaetons, dogcarts, *tum-tums,' and evety 
manner of vehicle known to modern Calcutta ; the dust is 
appalling and the horsemen and bicyclists are having a rough 
time of it. 

However, here is • Johdpore Thannah,' the wayside police- 
station, and our horses must be somewhere hereabouts ; let us 
mount and have a look round before the start. 

The flagon the left of the road marks the starts. The finish ? 
Ah, that's always kept a dead secret, and nobody is supposed 
to know its whereabouts until the chase has started ; I can 
make a pretty good guess though, so well be there in good 
time ! 

Yes, the going is somewhat rough, but the horses are. used 
to it ; the Committee have no end of trouble in finding gallop- 
ing ground at the end of the season ; you might not think it, 
but this piece has been most carefully selected. 

Here's the first flight of hurdles. Plenty of room ? Yes, 
there are only twelve starters to-day, but in an ordinary chase 
you would see forty or fifty horses charging down on the first 
fence ; none too much room then, I can tell you ! 

Not a great deal of scent about ? Well, you see, the course 
is obvious for the first half-mile, three fences all in a row before 
they turn into the jungle ; the two gentlemen with the paper 
may be trusted to lay it down very thick to-day. They run off" 
sometimes ; oh, yes ! the Cup has been won by a heavy-weight 
cantering round for the fun of the ride. Part of the game } 
Yes, no doubt it is, but * Cup' fields are wont to be very wrath 
with the paper-layers on such occasions. They are very much 
in earnest, I assure you ; just watch them gathering at the post. 

Curious kit here and there, eh ? — some in shirtsleeves ! Oh, 
well, every man wears what he feels most comfortable in ; 
colonial, of course, but quite good enough when all is said and 
done ! 

Grand lot of horses, clean-bred and nearly all in snaffles ; 
Snaffle-mouths } Well, I shouldn't care to have to guarantee 
that ! See 'em race at the first fence — mouths wide open ! 

Yes, that's the Chief Justice starting them. Flag.^ oh, 
dear no ! it's nominally quite informal, you know ; the first man 
in gets a fifty-pound cup and a challenge bowl, that's all ! 

* Are you all ready, gentlemen ? — then go, please.' 

They're off ! phew, look at that chestnut ! there's a nice 
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comfortable ride for a nervous old gentleman. Hutt, you 
brute ! No, he's over ; that's one of our show riders ; reckoned 
a hard man even in this company, he'll steer that untamed brute 
round somehow. 

Very pretty to watch 'em hopping over those walls, isn't it ? 
Perfect fencers, Australians, you see. Pace fairly hot for a 
four-mile course ? Yes, you're quite right there. 

Now look sharp, and we'll catch them in the * Bund country/ 
four natural banks all in a row. 

Yes, here they come, a roan leading ; ah, he's seen his best 
days that good horse, and will never stay the pace this morning! 

Look at that grey ! two foot to spare at least, what a lepper! 
Beautiful, isn't it } — never an iron to the sod among the dozen 
of them. They'll have to easy a bit through the jungle beyond 
there, and will be all together again for the last half-mile of 
open country. 

Look at the crowds of people ! the clerk of the course must 
have an interesting occupation on an occasion of this kind ! 

Here they come ! racing in downright earnest now. 

See the leaders drawing away ; it's a close thing between 
the grey and the bay mare — the grey has it — sit still, man, sit 
still — the mare — the grey — no, the mare it is ! 

Well, by jingo, what a clinking finish for a four-mile race ; 
it was just touch and go either way. 

Come along and see what the inside of the breakfast tent 
looks like. Well, and what do you think of a paperchase now? 
It's not hunting, of course, but it's a real good game, isn't it ? 



A SWEEP FOR THE WOODCOCK. 

By Finch Mason. 

j^HEN my partner, Charlie Boxall, and I, in a rash 
moment and not until a considerable amount of 
pressure had been brought to bear upon us, con- 
sented to allow our mutual friend, Bob Slumper, a 
fellow-member of * The House,' to have a share in the nice little 
bit of rough shooting down in Hertfordshire the pair of us had 
recently acquired, we had no idea — not the slightest, I can assure 
you — what we were taking on; otherwise, much as we liked him 
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personally for his many good qualities, we should most certainly 
have declined to admit him into the partnership. The fact 
was that our shoot being neither extensive or expensive — there 
were about five hundred and fifty acres, all told, of arable 
land, including two coverts, one perhaps eighteen acres or so ; 
the other about ten ; besides two or three small spinnies and 
a patch of gorse ; whilst it stood us in just 50/. a year apiece, 
including the keeper — we really did not want another gun ; 
in fact, would very much have preferred to keep it to our 
two selves, as originally intended. However, Bob, as ill-luck 
would have it, dropped into the office one afternoon, and 
learning what we had done (I had only wired an hour before to 
the owner of the shooting to clinch the bargain), begged so 
hard to be allowed to join in, that neither of us had the heart, 
however much the inclination, to say * No.' 

We — or rather I — began regretting our good nature the ver>' 
next day. 

Hurrying back to Throgmorton Avenue, where, at two 
o'clock punctually, I had an appointment with my Aunt Eliza, 
an elderly maiden lady of a speculative turn of mind, with 
whom it was most important, for reasons 1 need not enter into 
here, to keep in with, what was my horror, to say nothing of 
indignation, to find the pavement in front of the office com- 
pletely blocked by a perfect mob of dogs of all sorts and sizes, 
varying from a huge mastiff to a diminutive Yorkshire terrier, 
whilst in their midst, speaking their minds very freely indeed to 
the man and boy who had the brutes in tow, were my aunt 
and the ancient handmaiden of determined mien who invariably 
formed her bodyguard on these occasions. 

' Now then,' said I, when I had escorted my affrighted 
relative and her attendant in safety to my private room in the 
office, addressing in the most magisterial tone of voice I could 
command the custodian of the dogs, a muscular person clad in 
a tight-fitting suit of dark corduroy, and what is known in coster 
circles as a bird's-eye fogle round his brawny throat, * what are 
you doing here blocking up the thoroughfare with all these 
animals V 

* Wot am I a-doin' 'ere .?' he retorted, ejecting a straw from 
his mouth as he spoke, whilst he looked me up and down. 
* That's a good 'un, that is ! You're Muster Blenkinsop, a pal 
o' Muster Slumper's, ain't yer? Wery good. Muster Slumper 
comes to our place in Leaden'all Market this mornin', and he 
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ses to my guv'nor, ses 'e, " My fren Blenkinsop's bin and took 
some shootin' down in the country," 'e ses, ** and he'll be arter 
a dawg," he ses, " an' I wants to make 'im a present of one : 
so,'* he ses, "take along the pick of wot you've got in the 
bloomin' shop in the corse o' the mornin', an' give 'im my com- 
pliments," he ses, " an' tell 'im to choose for 'isself, an' blow 
the hex-pense." That's 'ow it is, guv'nor, I'm 'ere a blockin' 
the adjective pavement, an* if yer don't b'lieve me, why 'ere's 
the gen'elman's card to be a witness.' 

So saying, by way of ending the controversy, he produced 
Slumper's bit of pasteboard, now rather crumpled and decidedly 
warm, from the folds of his capacious neckcloth, and handed it 
to me for inspection. 

Now, to know Slumper, is to know one of the most generous, 
open-handed creatures in existence, and though there was no 
denying the fact that this delicate little piece of attention on his 
part was, as the ladies say, very 'sweet' of him — in short, just 
like Slumper — still it set me thinking not a little, for all that. 

Would any man, I asked myself, knowing anything at all 
about sport — and Slumper enjoyed quite a reputation in that 
respect — send as a present to a brother sportsman, for the 
ostensible purpose of rendering him service out shooting, such 
animals as a mastifif, a Yorkshire terrier, a bull-dog, or a pug ? 
I trow not : and the only conclusion, therefore, that I could 
arrive at was, that it was either a harmless bit of fun on the 
part of Slumper, or else that, like many another member of the 
Winkle family I have met with, he was a rank impostor — at all 
events so far as regards shooting ; and I regret to say that an 
interview with Slumper that very afternoon only confirmed my 
suspicions. 

I pretended that I had taken his present as meant for my 
wife, and excused myself for not choosing one of the dogs at 
the time, on the plea that I intended to consult her first as to 
which she would like. 

• Oh, but my dear boy,* exclaimed Slumper, * I meant them 
for you — for our shooting, don't you know. That mastiff, for 
instance, what a dog to tackle the poachers with ! And how 
about the collie, too — where would you match a collie for 
sagacity, eh } * 

Poor Slumper, he looked quite hurt, as well as incredulous, 
when, whilst quite admitting the good points to be found in the 
collie, I explained he was practically useless for shooting pur- 
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poses, not having the powers of scent possessed by other dogs. 

* Now, if there had been a retriever amongst the lot,' said I, * or 

a clever spaniel — Clumber for choice — ^why ' But Slumper 

would not permit me to finish the sentence. 

• Don't say another word, dear boy,' he exclaimed, producing 
a note-book as he spoke, and making a memorandum therein. 

* If I don't fix you up in course of the week with such a d<^ as 
will make you the envy of all your friends, my name's not Bob 
Slumper. And now, go and bring Charlie Boxall along to the 
" Gresham," and we'll have lunch and talk shooting till we're 
black in the face.' 

True to his word, in less time than a week, Slumper's dog 
merchant from Leadenhall Market turned up at the office 
one morning with one of the very handsomest Clumber spaniels 
it was ever my lot to behold. 

* If he is onfy SiS good as he looks/ observed my partner, when 
both of us had feasted our eyes upon him for some minutes, ' all 
I can say is we've got hold of a treasure.' 

* Ah, yer may well say that, genelmen,' observed the man in 
whose chaise he was. * If this ere Spanlle ain't a prize dawg I 
never see one yet, and I've lived among dawgs all my life from 
childhood uppards, as yer may say. Hin fact,' he added, con- 
fidentially, * my guv'nor's hintention was to keep 'im 'isself for stud 
pupposes, and so he would ha' done but for Muster Slumper a- 
comin* along, and persuadin' of *im to let 'im 'ave 'im, and that's 
the gospel truth.' 

Of course we marked our sense of gratitude to Slumper by 
presenting his emissary with a handsome gratuity, and that 
worthy having informed us that our new acquisition answered 
to the name of Prince, and handed us his * Governor's * card, in 
case we should require anything in the canine line at a future 
time, took his departure, this time leaving his charge behind 
him. 

And then a most singular thing happened. We were busily 
engaged ingratiating ourselves into the good graces of the 
Clumber by the administration of light refreshment in the shape 
of some Spratt's biscuits and a bowl of water, when who should 
arrive upon the scene but a leather-aproned youth, in the employ 
of a neighbouring gunsmith, bringing my partner's gun, the 
barrels of which had been undergoing the process of re-browning. 

• Just take it out of the case, and put it together,' said Charlie, 
' and I'll have a look at it while you're here.' 
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I noticed that whilst the gunsmith's employ^ was obeying 
his instructions, the dog left oflF eating for the time being, and 
indeed seemed to take a lively interest in the operation. This I 
attributed to his natural intelligence and keenness. I was hardly 
prepared therefore for what followed. The gun put together, 
Charlie examined it carefully, and finally put it to his shoulder, 
as if about to fire. This was quite enough for Prince. One wild 
affrighted stare, and away he bolted out of the office and down 
Throgmorton Avenue as hard as ever he could lay legs to the 
ground, with the whole strength of the company, including the 
gunsmith's man, in full cry after him. 

Of course the poor brute was * gun-shy,' a fact we could doubt- 
less have established without the smallest difficulty, had he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the haven of rest he was evidently making 
for, viz., his old quarters in Leadenhall Market. Unfortunately 
for him, however — and us too for that matter — in darting down 
a side street in order to avoid a hansom cab, he failed to see a 
motor car turning sharply round the corner from the opposite 
direction, an omission on his part which, needless to say, led to 
dire results to himself. 

A favourite amusement with sportsmen at the present time, 
or, for the matter of that, always has been, is, whilst harvesting 
operations are going on, to xepair, gun in hand, to the barley- 
field, during the last stages of cutting, and shoot the rabbits 
and leverets as they come bustling out. Accordingly, on a 
certain hot Saturday in August, having been duly apprised 
by the tenant of the farm over which we had the shooting 
that he expected to finish cutting a big barley-field about 
four o'clock or so on that day, Charlie Boxall, Bob Slumper, 
and myself took train down to Hertfordshire, to indulge in 
— as the latter humorously expressed it — a preliminary canter 
over the course. Now the difficulty always on these occa- 
sions is to restrain the ardour of the sons of the soil 
taking part in the reaping, who the moment a rabbit comes 
sneaking out and makes for the open, suspend work to a man 
and boy, and, 'with wild halloo and brutal noise,' are after 
him at once, full cry, quite regardless of the guns of such sports- 
men as may chance to be present. This was the case now ; 
and we had not been in our allotted posts five minutes before 
the man on the machine, with a yell John Peel himself might 
have envied, pointed out a rabbit just vacating the barley, and 
making straight for Slumper. In a second four men, two boys, 
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with a sheep-dog and a terrier half mad with deh'ght, joining in, 
were after it, whilst in the distance stood, or rather danced, 
Slumper, with his * Boss ' levelled straight at them. 

None of us are constituted alike, I suppose, and whereas 
my very marrow curdled at the sight, Charlie Boxall sat down 
on the stubble and laughed till the tears ran down his face. 
Meanwhile the hunted rabbit had artfully hidden himself under 
a sheaf of corn, with the result that his pursuers overran the 
scent and lost him. I breathed again. The next instant a 
shout proclaimed that the rabbit was afoot once more; the best 
runner amongst them well ahead of his followers, being close 
up. Bucking over the sheaves of com like a stag, he had just 
raised his stick to strike when * Bang ! ' went Slumper's gun, 
followed by a yell of agony from the harvester as, leaping into 
the air, he fell prone to the ground, with the best part of a 
charge of No. 6 in his hind legs. Luckily he was more 
frightened than hurt, and a five-pound note proved a more 
efficient salve than any amount of balsam. But that was not it. 
Our fun was spoiled for the day, and the only thing to do was 
to vent our wrath on Slumper, which we did to some tune, you 
may depend. It was all very well for that offending soul to 
excuse himself on the score of excitement — hadn't loosed off a 
gun since the winter, and so on. Our confidence in our friend, 
already rudely shaken by the dog incident, was now still 
further diminished, and we could only individually make a 
mental vow to religiously keep him to the left hand of us when 
shooting began in earnest, and trust to an all-bountiful Provi- 
dence to see that he shot nobody but himself in future. 

Well, the first of September came and went, and at the end 
of that day the predominant feeling with both Jack and myself 
was one of thankfulness that we were still alive to tell the tale ; 
for I can safely say that a more dangerous companion out 
shooting and a worse shot than my dear friend Slumper it had 
never yet been my lot to come across. How many cartridges 
he expended during the day goodness knows, but they must 
have been a goodly quantity, for he blazed away indiscrimi- 
nately at everything that got up — distance no object, — his sole 
contribution to the bag, with it all, being one solitary partridge, 
who, getting up at his very feet, was literally blown to atoms. 

* The poor thing rose a trifle too near the gun, sir, I'm 
thinking,' remarked the keeper, with a grin, as he picked up the. 
mangled remains. And Slumper actually had the unblushing 
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cheek to reply complacently that ' he was afraid he was a bit 
too quick occasionally for 'em/ 

The state of excitement he was in, too, all day ! 
A rabbit sneaking about in the vicinity of the turnips, as 
rabbits will, afforded him sport for at least a quarter of an hour. 
In vain did both Charlie and I, cursing him under our breath, 
keep waving to him to * come on.' Nothing would induce him 
to leave his prey, and he kept dancing and jumping about in the 
turnips like the madman he was, occasionally varying the enter- 
tainment by loosing off both barrels in what he took to be the 
rabbit's direciton. * I think I've got you this time ! ' would 
exclaim poor Slumper triumphantly on these occasions, making 
hastily for the spot, only to find he had blown away the top of 
a turnip. Finally, Charlie had to make for the scene of action 
and finish the rabbit off, otherwise he would have remained 
there all the morning. 

What a noise, too, he made ! Several emphatically easy 
shots did I miss during the day, entirely owing to Slumper's 
stentorian shout of * Mark ! ' upsetting my perhaps too sensitive 
nerves just when I had my gun up to my shoulder to fire. No 
wonder the birds were wild. 

' Ten brace and a half of birds, five hares, one rabbit, and a 
landrail, eh ? ' exclaimed Slumper, as the keeper laid out the 
spoil on the grass at luncheon-time. * And a very fair morning's 
work, too, / say,' continued he, as propping his gun with both 
hammers at full cock up against the bank, he sat down 
beside it, his face beaming with satisfaction. 

* A very fair morning's work,' he went on, * seeing that the 
cover's not so good as it might be, birds wild, and none of us 
perhaps up to our usual form, dontcherknow. Speaking for 
myself,' he added, * I know I missed several quite easy shots 
I certainly ought to have killed. We shall improve, though, no 
doubt, as time goes on ; don't you think so ? ' turning to Charlie 
as he spoke. 

But my partner, owing to the claret-cup he was in the act 
of swallowing at the moment going the wrong way, was in a 
state of collapse, both mental and physical, and could only 
wave his hand feebly and splutter something inaudible by 
way of reply, whilst in my case I dared not trust myself to 
speak. 

The next day Charlie and I met in solemn conclave at 
luncheon, to sit in judgment on our friend Slumper. We 
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both agreed that whilst it undoubtedly had its humorous side, 
the continued presence in the field of such an absolute muff as 
Bob now turned out to be was nothing short of a nuisance, and 
one, unfortunately, there was no getting rid of. As my partner 
sagely observed, ' It was all very well out partridge-shooting, 
where we could keep him at a distance, and ourselves out 
of danger to a certain extent It was consolatory also to know 
that the ground would not stand more than one day a week.' 

* But what about November, when we should want to beat 
the coverts, and ask a friend or two to join us ? ' 

'Why, our lives — to say nothing of the beaters* — wouldn't 
be worth a moment's purchase if Slumper was of the company, 
which, as a matter of course, he would be. No,' went on 
Charlie, with a shake of his head, ' I thought it all out carefully 
last night over a cigar, and, so far as I can see, there is literally 
only one way out of it* 

* And that is ? ' 

* To have some cartridges built expressly for him — cartridges 
that will bark with the best of 'em, but be warranted not to bite. 
Do you take me ? ' 

* Charlie,' I replied, as I grasped his hand with fervour across 
the luncheon table, * I never valued you at your true worth 
until now, and on behalf of many a happy home — ^yours and 
mine included, old man — which, but for your timely suggestion, 
would have been prematurely converted into a refuge for the 
widow and the orphan, I beg to tender you my heartfelt thanks. 
To think,' I v^nt on, * that dear old Slumper can dance about 
the rides, and blaze away at the guns and beaters, and claim 
our birds to his heart's content, and nobody a ha'porth the 
worse I Oh, it is too much ! Waiter, another bottle of cham- 
pagne, please, same as the last.' 

♦ # # * ♦ 

It is a balmy morning in the second week in 
November, and five of us — Charlie Boxall, Bob Slumper, self, 
and two friends — have all come down together by an early 
train from town, for the avowed purpose of beating the largest 
of our two coverts, that one described on the Ordnance map as 
' Scratch Wood.' 

As, in addition to the day being a perfect one for shooting, 
the leaf was well off, and a fair show of pheasants — all wild-bred 
birds — to say nothing of ground game, reported by the keeper, 
we have every reason to be satisfied with the prospect. 
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And, oh, joy ! in addition, a woodcock had been flushed only 
the previous afternoon by our man when going his rounds, and 
was believed by that worthy to be still in the wood. 

* A woodcock ! * exclaimed Slumper with enthusiasm — Bob 
was always ready for a gamble — * then we must have a sweep 
for him ! And as there is only one, suppose we make it a fiver 
apiece — what do you say, you fellows ? ' 

And as *you fellows* were one and all quite agreeable to 
take their chance of earning an honest * penny,' the Slumperian 
proposal was agreed to there and then, to the evident pleasure 
of its originator, who swaggered about as if he had already not 
only won our money, but got it in his pocket as well. 

That important point settled, there was nothing to hinder us 
from making a start. Accordingly each gun having been placed 
in position by the keeper with a solemnity befitting the occasion, 
the beaters, at a given signal from their chief, plunged into the 
covert, and with much tapping of sticks, accompanied by a run- 
ning fire of badinage one with another, proceeded to drive the 
game towards us. 

The first beat passed off admirably. The burrows through- 
out the wood having been well ferreted and stopped the day 
before, the rabbits were out in force, with the result that when, 
towards the end, they crossed the side in twos and threes at 
express pace, there was quite a heavy fusillade all along the line. 

Altogether it was great fun, and no one enjoyed himself more 
than the excited Slumper, who blazed away until his gun was 
quite hot This was easily accounted for by the fact that 
Charlie Boxall and I, who, by previous arrangement, were posted 
on each side of him in the side, had, in the most unselfish 
manner possible, credited him with nearly all our united share 
of the bag. 

Poor Slumper ! well might he declare out loud that he had 
never shot better in his life, if as well indeed. 

His crowning triumph, however, was yet to come, and that 
very shortly. 

It was the final beat before luncheon, and Slumper, with 
Charlie and myself as usual on either side, just near enough to 
take care of him, were barely in our places, when — hark ! from 
the far end where the beaters are, comes wafted on the breeze 
in stentorian tones the magic cry, * Ma-a-rk wood-cock ! * It's 
the keeper's voice, too, so there's no mistake about it 

^ Bang! bang T goes a gun. Some one's missed him both 
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barrels, that's certain, for again the keeper's voice is he^ST*' 
shouting, * Mark over, wood-c-o-c-k ! ' Another second, and 
the bird * with the stick in his mouth ' comes saih'ng along right 
in our direction. I am just ready for him, when, alas ! catching 
sight of me he flies off at a tangent, making straight for Charlie 
Boxall and Slumper. 

Knowing the latter gentleman's manners and customs pretty ■ 
well by this time, I naturally expected to see him loose off botji 
barrels of his gun, quite promiscuous-like, a sort oifeu dej'de^ and " ^ 
then stand with his mouth open to see how the woodcock 
took it. 

On this occasion, however, he did nothing of the sort. On 
the contrary, taking his time, as it were, from Charlie, the guns 
of both went off at one and the same moment, and down came 
the woodcock with a flop, as dead as Julius Csesar. 

* My bird ! ' yelled Slumper at the top of his voice, as 
rushing to the spot he picked up the coveted prize and hugged 
it to his bosom in his glee. 

* Your bird, indeed ! I like that ! ' exclaimed Charlie. 
' Why, we both fired together, man, besides ' 

* Can't help that,' interrupted Slumper ; * the woodcock fell 
to my shot, and I have a perfect right to claim him. If,' he 
went on, 'you fired at the same time as myself, all I can say 
is you had no business to, seeing that the bird was distinctly 
nearer to me than to you — was my bird, in fact. And you'll 
excuse me, old fellow, I'm sure,' wound up Slumper, with 
dignity, * if, as an old sportsman, I venture to remind you of a 
fact which — doubtless in the excitement of the moment — you 
seem to have forgotten, namely, that there are laws for the 
Medes and Persians even out shooting.' 

Charlie Boxall's face was a study. ' I don't know about 
laws for the Medes and Persians,' said he to me, as we watched 
Slumper's retreating figure, as, flourishing the woodcock, he left 
us to receive the congratulations of the other fellows, ' but this 
I do know, and that is, there is such a thing in this world as 
Retribution.' 
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A SURPRISING DUEL. 

By KiRLY Hare. 

|OME ten or a dozen years before my arrival in the 
Pacific states, in an out-of-the-way nook of the 
Sierra foot-hills there existed the Pueblo de la 
Santissima Maria de los Unicomwicosowas, a rather 
extensive name for a Franciscan mission-station of some six- 
score souls, whose moral and religious welfare was overlooked, 
literally, by a sleepy old Spanish padre. With the discovery of 
gold in its immediate locality the importance of the pueblo — if 
It ever had any— rapidly faded. The inhabitants dwindled to 
a mere handful of Indians and half-breeds, and its mouthful of 
a name was Yanked out of the market, so to speak, by the 
mining city's brand-new one of * Blockville.' 

In my time the Blockville population numbered nearly two 
thousand, and the boss of the show was Daniel Blockley, 
Esquire, vulgarly known as * Euchre Dan.' Both physically and 
financially, Dan was the strongest man in the city, and his 
ruling passion was divided between love for his daughter, 
Cynthia, and love for the highly intellectual game of euchre. 
On the former money was lavished unsparingly, and just as 
freely did Euchre Dan spend all his leisure time in the city's 
most popular building, a gaudily painted wooden establishment 
called * The Right Bower,' alias * Dumphy's Saloon.' For the 
rest, Dan was a square-built widower of forty-three, who could 
carry his liquor, curse and fight, and gamble with any rough in 
the Western states, and spout as rich and rocky a vocabulary as 
any high-toned 'forty-niner. 

One morning a prominent citizen called Philip Brooks, who 
had known Blockley well in the earlier Californian days, saun- 
tered into Dumphy's Saloon, and, ordering a whisky-skin, 
lounged over to the corner where sat Mr. Blockley, with Colonel 
O'Raggerty, Judge Jefferson, and Kansas Simmonds, manipu- 
lating the inevitable euchre pasteboards. 

* Say, Blockley,' he observed casually, when the hand had 
been played, * wot was the front name of that galoot wot struck 
it rich at Murphy's Flat and streaked it back east with his pile ? 
Warn't it Jacob Fowler?' 
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This query had seemingly quite an electrical effect upon 
Euchre Dan. He dropped the cards he was shuffling for a 
fresh deal, faced round with a savage gleam in his ^y^^ and 
frowning brow, and then opened his mouth. 

* Jake Fowler it was — gol-dum the skunk. I abominate to 
hear his name/ he exclaimed hotly. * He was the bloomin' 
shrub wot stretched my old dad, all along of a little argyment 
over a friendly hand of keerds. Jake was the wust son of a 
thief with a bowie-knife that ever drawed breath, and didn't give 
dad no sort of a show. And the jury brought in a verdict of 
** Died from natural causes," with Jake's knife sticking up to 
the haft in dad's ribs.' 

Euchre Dan's picturesque sketch of his father's death was 
tolerably accurate. The two actors in the affair, 'forty-niners of 
the most approved stamp — hard-workers, hard-swearers, hard- 
drinkers, and inevitable gamblers — were a well-matched pair. 
They had met in a Sacramento gambling-hell to play euchre. 
Blockley lost heavily, and drank harder and cursed louder in 
consequence, in the fashionable manner of a self-respecting 
'forty-niner, until, immediately after a fresh deal by Fowler, the 
casual overturning of the table discovered the knave of spades 
serenely reposing upon the dealer's knee. And that card 
chanced to be the right bower. Perhaps it was pure accident — 
such accidents have been heard of; but old Blockley did not see 
it in that light. In the heat of the moment he acted with a 
lamentable lack of prudence. He wrathfully accused Fowler of 
cheating, without adopting the usual precautionary method of 
shooting him dead. It was the omission of a mere detail, yet,, 
though he only survived a few minutes, the imprudent old 
gentlemen lived just long enough to regret it. 

* Wal,' continued Euchre Dan, * when the old woman, my 
mam, found she was a widder, she was took alloverish suddent- 
like from the shock, so they said, and was a gone coon. How- 
somever, afore she throwed up the sponge, she called me along- 
side and said, " Daniel Blockley, you're your dad's son, and it's 
your boundin' duty for to whip this yer Jake Fowler off the face 
of the airth. He's made your pore old mam a widder. 
Remember thaty my son, and waltz in for all you're worth and 
make honours easy, for the reputashun of the family. Don't 
let him git the drop on you, for if he do the skunk'll hev scooped 
the hull pool. D'you savvy?'* "Igit your drift," I said, "and I'la 
on it." And I was on it, but ' 
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*But Jake hunched it across the plains, eh?' cut in Phil 
Brooks. 

* That's so/ assented Euchre Dan, * and I've never heered tell 
of the cuss since. I might have follered on his trail and played 
the hand out, but the climate away east didn't seem suitable. 
Wot with their police and onreasonable ideas about administra- 
tin' the law, and their onconvenient way of treatin' a man wot 
wipes out a skunk in fair fight, it kinder 'peared to me that them 
Yankee parts wouldn't suit a guileless child of nature as was 
layin' with his gun and bowie-knife to settle a family difference. 
But I ain't forgot my promise to mam, and, by gosh ! if that son 
of a swab ever hustles his stumps round these parts agen, ther'll 
be an all-fired shindy!' 

* I reckon Jake's quit hustling his stump3 round any parts. 
He's dead/ observed Phil Brooks. 

* Gosh ! you don't say ! And there ain't no chance now 
Jake's gone up the flume for me to make honours easy. I 
don't 'pear to have no luck ! ' As though in disgust, Dan took 
a long shot at the spittoon, and hit the bull's-eye. Then he 
turned to his friend and demanded curiously, * Where the tarnal 
did you hear tell this-yer palaver, Phil ? You kem in by last 
night's stage from Silvertown, didn't you ?' 

' That's so. And I rid alongside of Jake Fowler's son as far 
as Fortyfoot. When the whelp found that I'd knowed his dad, 
he spit out the hull family history.' 

* Jake's son ! ' exclaimed Dan in astonishment. * Honours '11 
be easy yet. What's the cub like ? ' 

* A lanky innercent in a biled shirt, with hair parted down 
the middle like a college-sharp, and bangs on his forehead like 
a gal. He said he'd come to locate in these yer parts for a 
spell, on account of private business.' 

* Wal/ observed Dan reflectively, * it's a nice sandy sile to be 
planted in, anyhow, and there ain't no worms not to speak of.' 
Just then the driver of the stage came in, whip in hand, and 
called for * three fingers of the divine fluid.* * When d'you hayl 
out the Noah's Ark, Jim .?' asked Dan. 

* They're puttin' the bosses in now/ replied the driver, gulp- 
ing down his whisky and turning towards the door. 

' Then you can put me in the waybill for a outside as far's 
Fortyfoot, and I'll take the box seat, Jim.' 

' Wot ! air you on the war-path ?' inquired Judge Jefferson. 

* Wal, Judge, I'm goin' to pufform the last sacred legacy of a 
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dying parient, as I promised mam, and to make honours easy. 
And I calls it a speshul providence wot enables a pore lone 
orphan for to do it, which I ain't such a blamed idjet as to fly in 
the face of, not if I knows it/ 

As he finished speaking, Dan left the saloon and climbed up 
to the box seat of the stage. The other passengers were all 
aboard. Jim cracked his whip, and the huge machine jolted 
and rattled its way down the street, followed by the gaze of the 
loungers grouped at the saloon door, as usual. 

Towards the close of the afternoon Jim pulled up his reeking 
team at the front door of Hennesey's Hotel, the only two- 
storeyed building in Fortyfoot; and Euchre Dan, having 
climbed down from his seat, stretched himself, and made his 
way into the bar, behind which stood the landlord. 

* Got a galoot of the name of Fowler hangin' out in these yer 
diggings of yourn, Hennesey?' inquired Dan, as he caught the 
eye of the proprietor, to whom he was well known. 

* Fowler — Fowler ? Oh, he came in by last night's stage 
from Silvertown. Private room upstairs, number six, second 
door on the right. Shall I send for him down, Blockley ? He's 
up there, I know.' 

* No, rU chip in on him permiscus-like, for I've a little private 
business to settle with him. Gimme a cocktail' 

After the severe jolting of the stage, Dan felt in need of a 
pick-me-up ; not to get Dutch courage — he had no need of that. 
But he was not quite the man he had once been, and he felt 
anxious to do justice to his own exceptional abilities in the 
coming interview. He swallowed the liquor, criticised its 
quality in no measured terms, and solemnly mounted the 
stairs, with the echo of his mother's dying words ringing in 
his ears. At the second door on the right he paused for a 
moment to make sure that his six-shooter was in his hip- 
pocket and his knife in his right boot. Then he knocked. 

In response to a pleasant cheery voice which bade him 
' Come in,' Dan opened the door and took a few steps into the 
room. He stopped abruptly as he caught a full sight of the 
occupant of the apartment, who eyed him curiously from his 
seat behind a table — where he had evidently been writing when 
interrupted by his tongue-tied visitor. 

* Whom have I the honour of addressing ? ' inquired the 
young man, rising from his chair to the full height of his six- 
feet two inches. 
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Euchre Dan stood and looked at him in dead silence. 

Certainly he wore a white shirt, and certainly he might be 
called lanky. He also bore the stamp of university training in 
the gentlemanly ease of his manner, and of high culture in 
the intellectual expression of his handsome face. So far his 
appearance tallied with Phil Brooks' description. But, in- 
advertently or otherwise, Phil had omitted to mention that his 
garments were sable of hue and sober of cut, and likewise that 
he wore a stand-up clerical collar and white necktie, unmis- 
takable signs and symbols of the ministry. As Euchre Dan 
took in these particulars, his jaw dropped, and his eyes dilated 
in blank helpless dismay. 

^A gospel-sharpy by thunder!* he ejaculated, unconsciously^ 
aloud, while the minister looked on at his confusion with un- 
disguised amusement, and Dan began to back uneasily towards 
the door, which was still standing open. 

* I ax your pardon for intruding mister,' he blurted out 
apologetically. * I reckon I've yanked my ball into the wrong 
alley this time. Guess I'd better prospect the next claim: 
further along. It ain't a parson I want to roust out, but a lop- 
eared thief of the name of Fowler as Hennesey 'lowed I'd find 
in number six, second door on the right. Howsomever, as you 
ain't the greaser I'm after, there 'pears to have bin a mistake 
somewhar. Hennesey must have got tangled up among the 
numbers, and I'll jest prospect round till I strike the right drift' 
Saying which, and having almost reached the door, Dan was on. 
the point of bolting wheri the minister interposed. 

' Stay ! ' he said, attempting in vain to assume an appearance 
of becoming gravity. * Mr. Hennesey made no mistake. My 
name is Fowler — Everard Fowler, of New York.' 

* Great Scott ! You a Fowler !' gasped Dan, vaguely trying 
to comprehend something of the situation. 

'My name, as I previously observed, is Fowler — Everard 
Fowler — of New York.' 

'Jacob Fowler's whelp?' 

' Jacob Fowler was my father, which 1 presume is what you 
mean, if I rightly understand your language.' 

' And a gospel-sharp V 

' I am proud to acknowledge myself a minister of the gospel ; 
though to what circumstances I am indebted for the honour of 
this visit I am as yet totally at a loss to understand.' 

*Wal, gol-durn my hide!' And, in a state of utterly 
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dazed perplexityi Dan dropped helplessly into the nearest chair 
and commenced to mop his face with his lai^e crimson bandana. 
Wholly irreligious, Euchre Dan always felt a certain sneaking 
sort of awe when brought into immediate contact with a clergy- 
man. By some unknown code, he was conscious that there was 
a certain respect due to the cloth, which it would be a gross 
breach of etiquette for a high-toned citizen, like himself, to over- 
look. And the difficult problem he now laboured to solve was, 
how to kill young Fowler without offering an indignity to the 
profession he represented. In an agony of indecision, Dan 
silently wrestled with the mighty question, while perspiration 
oozed freely from every pore of his mahogany face. By degrees 
a line of action presented itself which seemed to him to meet 
the exigencies of the case. 

* Say, pard/ he began, in an explanatory tone, * them dox- 
ology togs being sprung so sudden-like 'pon me, when I reckoned 
to find an or'nery greaser, sorter stumped me. If you'd been 
wot I reckoned on, I'd just have waltzed in. But I 'low to 
know my manners, and, seein' as how you're a gospel-sharp, I 
offer you the fust call, which I guess is perlite.' 

* What do you mean ? I don't in the least see what you are 
driving at Pray explain yourself.' 

* You don't tumble, eh > Wall, then, I offer you choice of 
weppins — derringers or bowies ? Give it a name, and I'm on it, 
pard. I 'low I know high-toned manners.' 

Comedy looked like turning to tragedy, and the Rev. 
Everard Fowler began to feel that the man before him was 
a dangerous lunatic. 

' My good friend,' he replied, ' I am a man of peace, and 
possess no weapons.' 

* Hennescy '11 accommodate you at the bar.' 

' But I have no wish to be accommodated in that way. I 
have no quarrel with you. Why should you wish to force me, 
a minister of peace, into a duel ?' 

* You don't ketch me on with that innercent sorter bluff, so 
cheese it,' exclaimed Dan impatiently. ' Wot made you come 
and locate jest here for, eh ?' 

* That is private business of my own.' 

' Not onconnected with a bully old buzzard of the name of 
Blockley— Dan'el Blockley, of Blockville, eh ?' 

At this juncture Fowler was only one whit less astonished 
than his visitor had been a little while previously. 
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' And if I admit, which I do, that my business is connected 
with Mr. Blockley, it can be no concern of yours. When I have 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Blockley will be time enough to 
discuss the matter, but * 

* That's all right then. I'm Blockley.' 

* What ! Blockley of Block ville V 

* Dan'el Blockley, of Blockville/ 

There was a pause, while the pale-faced young parson and 
the rubicund old miner stared at each other in silence. At last 
the younger man spoke.] 

* This is most unfortunate,' he gasped. 

* I calkerlate that is so,' put in the other sarcastically. * Your 
best keerd's trumped this time, I guess. You won't get the 
drop on old Dan'el Blockley.' 

'You — you are that — that gentleman — you're quite sure?' 

* Wal, I reckon I orter know my own name.' 
'Then — then you are Cynthia's father !' 

*You 'pear to be slinging my darter's name about purty 
free,* cried Dan, rising angrily from his seat. 

*Mr. Blockley,' said the minister, earnestly, *you and I must 
understand each other, the sooner the better. I had expected 
to make your acquaintance to-morrow. Fate has ordained that 
we should meet to-day, and I regret most bitterly that it has so 
unfortunately happened considering the ' 

* There ain't no doubt you do.' 

'Mr. Blockley, apart from to-days affair, I think there is 
nothing to justify you in forming an unfavourable opinion of 
me, and my hopes respecting ' 

* Wal, it ain't likely I should cotton to the whelp of old Jacob 
Fowler, what laid out my dad with a knife in his ribs. It ain't 
likely, not much.' 

Young Fowler turned ghastly pale, and cold perspiration 
studded his brow as he struggled hard to command himself 

' This is doubly unfortunate,' he cried sadly. ' Believe me, 
I had no idea that you had any interest in that unhappy affair. 
That the Blockleys of Murphy's Flat had any connection with 
Blockley of Blockville never occurred to me.' 

' Stow that. What you yank my darter Cynthia's name 
into this palaver for ?' 

'Mr. Blockley,' replied the minister bravely, 'I love your 
daughter — love her most truly, with that entire devotion a man 
can give to but one woman in his lifetime. When you sent 
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Cynthia to Boston two years ago to gain an insight into the 
fashionable world, I had the happiness of being introduced to 
her at the house of her chaperon, Mrs. Shelbrook, who is a 
connection of mine. The acquaintance quickly ripened into 
love, and I determined to strive my utmost to win her for 
my wife ' 

* Wot ! * roared Euchre Dan, * my Cynthy marry a sl:ulkin' 
tramp of a Fowler, and help run a doxology-shop ? No, by 
thunder!' 

The previous palaver had so greatly irritated his temper 
that this climax now brought it to a white heat. In the 
paroxysm of his fury Dan completely lost sight of those nice 
points in his code of etiquette which forbade him shooting a 
minister on sight. His eyes blazed with rage, and his right 
hand dived under his coat-tail. In a trice the pistol was 
whipped out and levelled at the young man's head. Dan's 
finger tightened on the trigger. The derringer spoke, short and 
sharp. The minister instinctively ducked his head ; the bullet 
sang close past his ear, and found its billet in the lintel of the 
door leading into the adjoining room. 

Euchre Dan did not empty the second chamber of his 
weapon on that occasion. Other matters occupied his attention, 
though he could never exactly remember what they were. Some 
irresistible force seemed to have suddenly become unchained 
in that modest apartment. It was not a thunderbolt, nor an 
earthquake ; neither was it a waterspout, nor a cyclone. To 
the confused faculties of Mr. Daniel Blockley it seemed to be all 
four rolled into one, fired from a thousand-ton gun. 

Before the puff of smoke had cleared away, the pistol was 
jerked from his hand, a pair of long arms gripped him with the 
strength of steel, and he was hurled backwards on the floor. 
Then he was caught by the scruff of his neck and jerked up on 
to his feet again. Before he had time to think, a sledge-hammer 
blow from an iron fist, delivered with admirable precision full 
between the eyes, knocked him down again. And now came a 
lull in the storm, during which the half-stunned Dan vaguely 
wondered whether he was still alive. 

The Rev. Everard Fowler, who had been head athlete of his 
year at Yale, was in the act of again clutching Dan's collar when 
there flashed upon him a text from Ecclesiastes — ^* Anger resteth 
in the bosom of fools.' The fierce light of battle faded from his 
clear grey eyes — the brute gave way to the man, and the man 
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remembered (luckily for Mr. Daniel Blockley) that he was a 
minister of peace. He also remembered, with a feeling of blank 
dismay, that he had half-killed Cynthids father ! 

Having gradually recovered some of his senses, Mr. Blockley 
sat up on the floor and rubbed his eyes. As he did so, his gaze 
rested on a charming picture of rare, ripe, feminine loveliness 
framed in the doorway communicating with the inner apartment, 
and he rubbed his eyes harder than ever. 

*Pa!' 

* Cynthy ! ' he exclaimed, staggering to his feet ; and the 
next instant the girl was laughing and sobbing hysterically in 
her father's arms. 

* Say, Cynthy,' began Blockley, not unkindly, when the first 
shock of surprise was over, * I calkerlate your beau have jest giv' 
me the warmest welcome I ever had/ 

* Beau, pa ! ' exclaimed the girl, hiding her crimson blushes 
on his breast ; ' Everard isn't my beau ; he's my — my husband!' 

Euchre Dan dropped into a chair as if he had been shot, and 
out came the huge red bandana. Dan felt badly euchred. 

' Wal ! if this ain't a camp-meetin' and a circus, with a dog- 
fight chucked in !' he gasped, plying the handkerchief vigorously 
to mop the pouring perspiration. 

' Oh, it's all my fault, pa — every tiny little bit of it. I did 
want to give you a real surprise ! ' 

* You have, Cynthy — you have — you have, indeed. Between 
the two of you I reckon you've give me the allfiredest, wop- 
pin'est jwrprise that was ever come across in this yer child's hull 
existence — a real blazing buster.' 

' You see, pa, this is how it was. Everard wanted to write or 
wire you for your consent to our engagement, but I wouldn't 
hear of such a thing. So I planned a little surprise party for 
you. Mrs. Shelbrook was to chaperon me, and we were all 
three to travel to Block ville together. Then Mrs. Shelbrook 
was suddenly taken ill. which upset all our plans. A single 
young lady couldn't travel alone with a single young man, you 
know, not even a minister ; and I wouldn't let Everard write 
and spoil the fun. So I — I made him just marry me right away 
— made him^ pa — and bring me along for the parental blessing. 
At first he refused — made all sorts of stupid excuses about not 
having your sanction^but I coaxed him into it at last. Ain't 
you ashamed of your daughter ? You see, Everard didn't know 
you ' 
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* No, I guess you're right there, Cynthy.' 

* But / did. / knew that you never denied ©e anything, 
that you had confidence in me not to make a fool of my3elf, and 
that everything would be all right. Besides, we love each other, 
and we should have got married in any case.' 

* Ah ! I reckon that*s je$t it, Cynthy,' 

' We were coming right through to Blockville yesterday, only 
I was too tired, so we just stopped here for a day's re^t. We 
met Phil Brooks on the stage, and I made him promise not to 
tell you that I was here.' 

Before Cynthia could say any more, her father rose from his 
seat and walked over to the minister. There was no shade of 
malice in his eye, no frown upon his honest red fax;e-^nothing 
but a look of the profoundest admiration, as he held out his 
open hand, and said : — 

* Young feller, shake ! * 

The young man raised his head in wonderment, and laid his 
white hand in the other's brown palm. 

* Ev'rard Fowler,' Blockley said proudly, shakii^ his hand 
long and heartily while he spoke alternately, in bursts of ad- 
miration, to each of the young couple, *you air the bulliest 
parson I ever come across ! — Lor, Cynthy ! a Californy mule 
ain't in it when your husband lets out with his knuckles. The 
man who can lam Dan'el Blockley till he feels like to a half- 
dead corpse is the man I admire to have for a son-in-law. 
Gosh, Cynthy gal 1 he jest tooted his horn and went in from the 
shoulder and convarted me inside of two minutes. Most 
powerful exhorter I ever come across. When you come *pon 
the scene I'd jest been having the almightiest wrastlin' with the 
spirit you ever hear tell of ! ' Then, turning to his son-in-law— 
* You air a Fowler, but you air white. I don't care a continental 
wot chips you have or wot chips you haven't, for I do 'low you 
can lick any four greasers in Californy, and that's the man to 
take care of my darter. Put it there, young feller ! shake ! 
You jest come along to Blockville, and I'll fix you up the 
rattiest bang-up gospel-shop in the hull state ; and Dan'el 
Blockley '11 be head deacon to hand round the coUectin* sasser 
in a biled shirt and claw-hammer coat — durned if he won't ! ' 

And he was, too. And his * sasser ' was ever piled high with 
dollars, or woe betide the congregation whom the head deacon 
bossed. And Cynthia bossed the head deacon. And (in due 
time) the Baby bossed Cynthia; and the Reverend Everard 
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ministered peacefully and waxed fat and did not kick. And— 
that was the last I heard of the Pueblo de la Santissima Maria 
de los Unicomwicosowas. 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

[DMIRERS of fox-hounds will be pleased with the 
two beautiful engravings (just published by Messrs. 
Fores) of Mr. Caldwell's clever kennel subjects, 
Counting In and Bedded Doivn, The first shows 
the kennel-yard, to which hounds have just returned after a 
day's hunting, mud-bespattered, tired, and evidently quite ready 
to file through the partly opened door, with its promise of 
warmth and refreshment within, at which the huntsman stands^ 
scrutinising and counting them as they pass. In the background 
a helper is leading a couple of tired horses to their stables. 

In the second plate the hounds are seen 'tucked up' for 
the night, mostly asleep and stretched out or curled up in 
attitudes of perfect repose. One big fellow is licking a paw 
that has, no doubt, suffered from a thorn in the course of the 
run, an operation which is exciting the interest of a lively 
little fox-terrier who seems to be thoroughly at home with his 
bed-fellows. 

The composition and drawing of both these charming 
pictures are at once artistic and correct, and show the work of 
an artist practically acquainted with his subject. 



Slipper's A B C of Fox Huntings by E. GE. Somerville, 
M.F.H., is a clever illustrated Iphabet by no means confined 
to the edification of children, and consists of a series of coloured 
humorous hunting scenes of folio size with verses appropriate 
to the titles. Many of these are most ingenious; the most 
effective, perhaps, being the last, which is accompanied by an 
illustration of a fox's brush disappearing down an earth ; it is 
called ' X Y 7 

' I sthruggled this long time and couldn't find one 
Dacent sportsmanlike word that thim letters begun ; 
But at all events X is the finish of fox, 
His Y Z ye can't see : he's to ground in the rocks ! ' 

The author-artist is already well known through previous 
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books on sport, notably on Irish sporting life and charadj^ 1 
Longmans, Green, & Co. are the publishers. \T " 

The same firm has just issued another addition to thdr 
celebrated Fur and Feather series, this time the monc 
being on the subject of Snipe and Woodcock. It is the joini 
work of L. H. de Visme Shaw, R. J. Ussher, and Alex. Innes 
Shand, who deal respectively with the natural history, shootings 
and cookery of the birds, while Messrs. Thorburn and Whymper 
supply eight charming little illustrations. 



Birkenhead and its Surroundings, by Henry Kelsall Aspinall, 
published by the Liverpool Booksellers' Company, is an enter- 
taining and chatty book of personal recollections, not only of 
the author's native town, with which his connection extends 
for nearly three-quarters of a century, but of incidents and 
anecdotes relating to sport and to well-known people and 
events, which give it considerably more than a local interest 
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, . ERY?" — Nervous Man (on bolter): ' KakiekS^id tham Do?(iH*'—W airing 

■ Now, 3i„d I better throw myself ofl. or take the Crowd i lo little Todd]er> : '* Now- m.-in, look shafp 
chance of her jumping it ? " *nd cj.ich hold of him 1 " 

HUMOURS OF THE CHASE. By g. h. jalland. 

size 14 X 10 Inches. HAND-COLOURED. Price, £2. 2e. the Set of Four. 




B^ '*• -H.^^^^^^^^! 


^^HwLcl^ m. 



* Get along, you old rascal ! ** 



" Ob, what a time wc are having!" 

DIANAS DIVERSION. By g. H. jalland. 

Size 14 X 10 Inches. HAND-COLOURED. Price, £2. 2a. the S«t of Four. 




Published by Messrs. FORES. 41, Piccadilly. London. 
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R H. AY RES 

Manufacturer of all Indoor and Outdoor Qames and Sports, 

111 ALDERS6ATE STREET, LONDON, E.G. 



t 



From 



THE NEW GAME OF PIGEON. 

(Registered.) 



^^^ 



To 






3=^ 



H.AYRES. 

London, 



Gaineas. 



Invented by Finch Mason and C. C. Welman. In this Game 
an International Pigeon Match is represented. 

On a stationary disc there are eight divisions, each of which is 
occupied by one of the competitors, and a small division (in favour 
of the Banker) is occupied by *The Bird.' 

Round the disc a pigeon can be made to revolve. 

On a cloth, on which the stakes are placed, the correct mathe- 
matical odds against each competitor are plainly marked. 

The representatives of England, Scotland, and Wales can be 
backed against the Field, or vice versdy as an even chance. 



TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL DEALERS. 

Catalogues an Application* 



Parens Sporting Notes & Sketches Advertiser. 

BRECKNELUS (pri«Med.i) 

SADDLE 
SOAP. 



QMd in tht Boyal 
8taUes,bjhii 

MiJaitj'tCaTalry, 
Fortign Armlef , 
And in Hmting 




THE BEST THING MADE 
FOR CLEANING SADDLES. 



Sold tn Ttm r<ady fa r nse. 

'Tm MB hm BOtidnc btlt« Una tte lADDUl SOAP mad* Iqr BRBCKKBLL ft CO.. _ , 
Do not te ltd into tho miatalM ol eotutantly oOiiic Hmmm wtth tlM tIow oI koMlng it ramb. If 
tiMti it vroporly. ud QMS tho Bo«p Meoidlncto dlNotlon. tlM H«ni«« win alw»j« loo^ 

BRECKNELL, TURNER <ft 80N8, LIMITED, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 





COlObnitM BRIAR*R0UT PIPE8> fuHy finUh^ and made, a pleasure^to 
imoke, and infinitely more duraUe mnd economical than low-priced faulty pipes. 

♦ 

Illustrated 
Catalogue 

A. & W.'S SHORT-STEM POST FREE A. * W.m 81lT«r-moantcd BRTAH, 
BRIAR, Silver-mounted, Horn or Vulcanite push Stems. 

Horn or Vulcanite Stems. Of Larger si«e (No. 34) 9/C 

A UNIVERSAL FAVOURITE. Alio with carved stems at same price. 

217 Woomilly, W.; 26 Roultty; and 81 tt Maiy Axe, E,fc 

WYUE'S STABLE AND KENNEL SOAP. 

Dlrt^ Grease^ and Vermin 

Remover. 

Skin and Hair Stimulant 
K|' and Improver. 

, /^i A Sore Preventer. 
^# A Dislnfeotant. 

Specially prepared for WuUsg HORSES, DOGS, te. 
Supplied in l^ib. Biickets or in btUk. 

For Prices write to Sole Manufacturers— 

WYUE A CO., LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, BBENTFOM). 



^C 




S. & H. HARRIS' 



50LD BY 
ALL SADDLERS. 

Mamufactort: LONDON, E. 



Saddle Soap. 



HARNESS COMPOSITION. 

— WATBRPROOP — 

BREECHES POWDER. 



SADDLE PASTE. 

— WATBRPROOP - 

BRITISH POLISHINB PASTE. 



EBOmTE WATERPROOF BLACKING for Hunting A Shooting Boots. 



FORES'S 
SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 

A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
Vol. XX. No. 80. DECEMBER, 1903. PRICE 2». 



CONTENTS. 

PAGE 

THE LADIES' CUP. By Harold Bin dloss .... 229 

With two Illustrations by A. BRISCOE, viz., ^A tkrash to wind- 
wards^ and * Stand by your sheets and runners,^ 

SAVAGE HORSES. By Edward Spencer 24« 

HOW WE WON THE ARMY CUP. By David Fraser . . 251 

With two Illustrations by A. C. Havell, viz., */« the stables^' 
and 'Go/' 

LIGHT FOR HUNTER-BREEDERS. By 'Snaffle' . 264 

A BROOK TROUT. By Alexander Mackie .... 267 

MOTORMANIA. By Cuthbert Bradley ..... 273 

With two Illustrations by the Author, viz. 'Have you seen a 
^fotor•carf' and ' Flying the danger signal,' 

A CALCUTTA PAPERCHASE. By Harry Stokes . . .279 

A SWEEP FOR THE WOODCOCK. By Finch Mason . . 283 

With two Illustrations by the Author, viz., 'All among the barley^' 
and * " My bird,"* yelled Stumper I ' 

A SURPRISING DUEL. By Kirly Hare 293 

NOTES ON NOVELTIES . 3^3 



LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. FORES, 41 PICCADILLY. 



SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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THE HOBSE, CABBIA6E, AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANT, LTD. 

(The Oldest Office of its kind in the KingdomX 

CLAIMB PAID EXCEED OTISfiOO. 

WriU for Pro«p«ctM to H#€mI Offlo., 17 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

A. Waters, Managing Director. R. R. Wilson, Secretary. 



Fores's New Sporting Publications. 




By A. C. HAVELL. 

Hand-coloured Print. 15x12 ins. 

Price 2lB. 

Uniform in Size and Price:— 

BOGESAKD, ABDPATRIOE, 

DIAIffOND JUBILSE, 

VOLODYOVBKI, 

PLYINQ POX, Ac. 



ST. SIMON. 

By A, C. HAVELL. 

A limited issue of Signed Artist's 
Proof Engravings. 

Size (exclusive of margin), 
20X 15 inches. 

Price £8 88. 



A large stock of PORTRAITS OF RACEHORSES after 
Harry Hall, Herring, <Scc. 

Published by MESSRS, FORES, 41 PICCADILLY, W. 



Under 
Royal Patronage. 



TATTOOING! 

ALFRED SOUTH, Tattoo Artist, 
studio— 22 COCKSPUR STREET, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 

HIGH-CLASS ARTISTIC DESIGNS ELECTRICALLY TATTOOED 
IN ALL COLOURS FROM 5s. 

—SporUng Pictures of Grouse, Pheasants, Gamecocks, 
" Wild Ducks, Hawks. Deer, Eagle Fights in 



MidAir, Horses, Dogs, Cats, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, &c 

EXACT REPRODUCTIONS IN TATTOO GUARANTEED. 

Hours from 10 a.n». to 6 p. in. 
Telephone, 3037 Central. Telegraphic Address: 'Tattooing, London. 



FORES'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 



s 




Plate 1,— A CANNON OFF THE 
RED, 



Plate 2.-GREEN ON YELLOW, 
R£0*S YOUR PLAYER. 




Plata 3. -TAKING THE POOL. 



Plata 4. "THE STftlKEH DON'T 



WIN FOR A PONY. 

THE BILLIARD STAKES. By finch mason. 

SUS6 14 X 10 Inches. HAND-COLOURED. 

Price, £2, 23. the Set of Four. 




Platv T.— Tite Outkagep STAitrfiii,— Plate 2*— '*A?^ij thav what rtsissss 

«*CDine> £entlenit;ii« come! you're more ihaa has Laov Violkt with thfm r ■'— *'Well, fiM 
b^f an hour behind time!" ha in her horse boltetl with her/' 




Piatt 3.—*^* W K If Ll TT Li^ Ti w M 1 N 5 
WALKS tsr !" 



Plat" 4— TMB WlHttlKtJ FlKLD.^ 

' Go alon^H GeorM«— the Grey's beat ! *' 



OUR POINT TO POINT By finch mason. 

Size 14 X 10 Inches. HAND-COLOURED, 

Price, £2. 23. the Set of Four, 



Published by Messrs. FORES. 41. Piccadilly. London. 



FORES'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 




Plata. 1. -A FALSE START 



il 1:^*3 




Plate 2.— THEY'RE OFF. 




1^^*^ 




Plate 4.— A CLOSE FINISH. 



Plat* 8.-COMING INTO THE 

STRAIGHT. _ 

c^X RACING. By A. C. HAVELL. X^^ 
Size 14 X 10 Inches. HAND-COLOURED. 
Price £2. 2s. the Set of Four. 




Plate 1.- MOTHER AND SON. 



Plate 2.— THE NURSERY. 




Plate 3.-TRAININ0. Pl*te 4.-THE WINNER. 

THE LIFE OF A RACEHORSE. By john beer. 

Size 14 X lO Inches. HAND-COLOURED. 

Price £2. 2s. the Set of Four. 



Published by Messrs. FORES. 41. Piccadilly. London. 



Fores's New Publications. 
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BEDDED DOWN. COUNTING IN. 

By E. CALDWELL. 

A limited issue of stamped and signed artist's proofs. 
Size I7fxiij inches. il^ te. the pair. 




'GONE AWAY.' 'RUN TO EARTH.' 

By A. C. HAVELL. 

Size 23x11} ins. Hand Coloured Prints. €Z lOs. the pair. 



Published by MESSRS. FORES, 41 PICCADILLY, W, 



Fores's Recent Publications. 




'■ DUimO WHBRB '■ ABB. 

By A. BRISCOE. 
Si/e ( I X 8 inches, hjuid coloured, Ifls. 




GOT 'BM AGAIN. 

By A. BRISCOE 

Si/c 11*8 inches, hand coloure'l, 15s« 



Bli«: *Im th« moon up yot, dear? 
Ho: 'I dont know-tf Vw iwaltoi 

It, it is.' 

By A. BRISCOE. 
Size II X 8 inches, hand coloured, 15i 




AKGLING. 

r>y B. E. MINNS. 
Size 11X8 inches, hand coloured, 158. 




OB8TIBACT. 
By B. B. MINKS. 

Size iz X 8 inches, hand coloured, ISO. 




A DBBAM OF THB FUTUBB. 

By PERCY EARL. 
Size 14 X lo inches, hand coloured, Ite. 



Published by MESSRS, FORES, 41 PICCADILLY, IV. 
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nsrsTOE YOUR huntersIloadSt^ 

DEATH OR DISABLEMENT 

WITH THR . ;; 

UFEtlAL ACCXniNT, LI?V, STOCK, AHD OBHBMt.'INadlAflCB 

COMPANY, LIMITED. Established: itf 81 

Haad OfflOM: 17 PAIiIi MJU^iii. UflJT, IiONDdk, 8.W« 

Ivat«rs, Stalll«BS» Carrla#«, S«ddl«, Famiv and Trmd« Hors«s i 

Insured avmlnst Bea^ .fr«m Aec|dent or Ill»«as«| X«r«s 

Insured forroftUnr and'Itoee of l^Ie. 

OMpiS PAID ... ttfO,06tL .^ 



f^ *' - - I Hunters' Pyotpcctut'and full (•rticulivs forvavded, poM frat^ ota aDpIicttioQ. Aotnts J 

• • 7 «quii»d. -fi. S: ^9|iSX( Manager. 

.'/ NEW BOQK BY THE JOINT AUT«tJfc OF ; -. 



SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN itWSH RIM.' . ' *■ ' 

: * . . . -t • ' , 



■■: ^j, SLIPPER'S ABC OF FOX HUNTING. ; 

\ y^ By £• CE. SOMERVlLt^, >l,F.H,^ * . 

l- '.1/J* JVtth Illustrate th '&QloHr hy'ihe AitOon' • " 

;-*.••? ^ . • • • . • •; .••.. ^ 

■«A.. jir %•", 4tp:.. boards; VlQ/a n#t.. ^''- *..;•, , 

> ■ tV - :: — *~^» T /••'l i'- •■ * •• • 

.'^*^\ Longmans, GRiBN,'i&:'''C6.,..39 Patblrn'ostbr Row, LoNDON,<]^.i. 

r^mCOLN, MINNfiTT, & €0^^ Et*. 



4.:- 



r::. 



:\:-. 



.*«*... <-5iBl? Special appofntrpeict- tJ— . ' * t ^- ' 

♦•.. * HIS .WUWESTV THE KING. V." .^'"^ * ' V *•'* 

;. ' *; HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. t 

^ . *.'.- H.R.H. THE Prince pp wales. '. • • •' 

J . ^ . THE ROYAL FAMILY. * ,» ' *^ 

•, *; . THE SOVEREIGNS AND ROYAL COURTS OF EUROPE. •♦• . J''' 



SILK) RLTi TWEED, AKO STRAW NATS AW 
CAPS IN EVERY VABttTYi 

Hfos^-X, 2, & 3 3A.CKVXL.ijE S.??BESiT, 

. ;; V^iod. 40 picGAJiiijLir,- LONDON, :w! *] 

LADdiy-DEPARf MENi'; « SACKVlLLE 3TREET. 

': fiOLADnjmiA, M16; ^ABU, 18T8, 'ilUlllt-.aXDSi*^, ISTg ; MBUOVBIIB, 
■ 1M«) 4SALOUTTA, ISM ; LOMDOIf, 18M<i iv&BJtJ^tf, 1887 ; OHfOAOO, 18»S. 

VOL. XX. . . ..;•. .>;. '..,..-•.. ; • R 
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By Royal Warrant, Wine Merchants to 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

HEDGES 

■ • & 
BUTLER, 

WINE 
MERCHANTS. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1667. 

LONDON : 155, BEGENT STBEET. 

BRIGHTON: 30, KING'S BOAB. 

Price Lists, on Application. 

Telephone. - • . LONDON, 4444 Oerrard; BRIOHTON, 230. 
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E. TAUTZ & SONS, 




BREECHES MAKERS, 

MILITARY TAILORS, 

AND OUTFITTERS. 



HUNTING, RIDING, 

RACING, POLO, M6 
SHOOTING 

BREECHES. 



BUCKSKINS- 

Hunting and Military. 



Ortiln&l Makers of the KNICKERBOCKER BREECHES 



Special Materials for Breeches and Suits for India, the 
COLONIES, or for FOREIGN SERVICE. 

Bxtrait from * FIELD,' M<^ ayd, 1885. 

' All an intending Queensland colonist needs to purchase in London axe several 
pairs of Tautx's T>vill Riding Breeches.' 



Speciality in Hunting Coats, Riding Suits, Covert 
' Coats, Driving Coats, Hunting Waistcoats. 

RACING COLOURS. 



NOTICE. 
Ladies' Department for Habits & Breeches of Special Gut. 

A IiADY KBASUBEB AND FITTSB KEPT. 

PUItms and Imtruttitms for SELF-MEASUREMENT ferwardtd on appUtation. 



485 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

N.B.-NO OTHER ADDRESS. 

Telegraphic AddresB; ' BUCKSKINS, LONDON.' Telephone, 3633. 



